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MUSEUM WITHOUT WALLS 


1 A Romanesque crucifix was not regarded by its contemporaries as 
a work of sculpture; nor CsmabueS Mademta as a picture. Even 
Pheidias’ Paltas Athmt was not, primarily, a statue. 

So vitd is tbe part played by the art museum in our approach to works 
of art to^ay that we find it difficult to realize that no museums exist, 
none has ever existed, in lands where the civilization of modern Europe 
is or was, unknown; and that, even amongst us, they have existed for 
barely two hundred years. They bulked so large in the nuieteenth 
century and arc so much part of our lives to-day that we forget they 
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have imposed on the spectator a wholly new attitude towards the work 
of art. For thejj have tended to estrange the works they bring together 
from their origtnai functions and to transform even portraits into 
“pictures’*. Though Caesar’s bust and the equestrian CftarUt V remain 
for us Caesar and the Emperor Charles, Cciunt-Dulu Oiisares has b^me 
pure Vclazquca. WTiat do we care who the Man with the Htlifutor the 
Man mth the Clow may have been in real life ? For us their names are 
Rembr^dt and Titian. The men who sat for these portraits have 
lapsed into nonentity. Until the nineteenth century a work of art was 
e^cntially a representation of something real or imaginary, which con¬ 
ditioned its cpstence ^ work of art. Only in the artist’s eyes was 
painting specifically painting, and often, even for him, it also meant a 
“poetic” rendering of hts subject. The effect of the museum was to 
suppress the model in almost every portrait (even that of a dream- 
fi^rc) and to divest works of art of their functions. It did away 
with the significance of Palladium, of Saint and Saviour; ruled out 
associations of sanctity, qudilics of adornment and possession, of likeness 
or imagination. Each exhibit is a representation of something, differing 
from the thing itself, this specific difference being its raison d^itn, 

[n the past a Gothic statue wa.s a component part of the Cathedral; 
similarly a classical picture was tied up with the setting of its period, 
and not expected to consort with works of different mo<^ and oudook. 
Rather, it was kept ^art from them, so as to be the more appreciated 
by the spectator. True, there were picture collections and cabiitets 
d"antiques in the seventeenth century, but they did not modify that atti¬ 
tude towards art of which Versailles is the symbol. Whereas the 
modern art-gaJlcty not only isolates the work of art ftom its context 
but makes U forgather wth rival or even hostile works. It is a con¬ 
frontation of metamorphoses. 

The reason why the art museum made its appearance in Asia so 
belatt^ly (and, even then, only under European uifiuencc and patron¬ 
age) is that for an Asiatic, and especially the man of the Far East, 
anistic contemplation and the picture giallcry are incompatible. In 
China the full enjoymen t of works of art necessarily involved ownership, 
except where religious art was concerned; above all it demanded their 
isolation. A painting was not exhibited, but unfurled before an ari- 
lover In a fitting state of grace; Its function was to deepen and enhance 
his cornmunion with the universe. The practice of pitting works of 
art against each other, an mtellectual activity, is at the opposite pole 
from the mood of relaxation which alone makes contemplation possible. 
To the Asiatic’s thinking an art collection (except for educational 
purposes) is as pre^itrous as would be a concert in which one listened 
* programme of ill-assorted pieces following in unbroken succession. 

For over a century our approach to art has been growing more and 
more intetleetuafized. The art museum invites criticism of each of the 
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expressions of the worid it brings together; and a qucr>' as to what 
they have in common. To the "delight of the eye"* there has been added 
—owing to the sequence ofeonfheting styles and seemingJy antagonistic 
schools—an awareness of art impassioned quest, its age-old struggle 
to remould the scheme of things* Indeed an art galJer)^ is one of the 
places which show man at hts noblest. But our Inowlcdge covers a 
wider field than our muscuins. The \dsitor to the Louvre knows that 
he wall Will not find the great English ardsts signilicantly represented 
there; nor Goya, nor Michelangelo (as painter), nor Piero della Fran¬ 
cesca, nor Griincwald—and that he will sec but little of Vermeer. 
Inevitably in a place where the work of art has no longer any function 
other than that of being a work of art, and at a time when the artistic 
exploration of the world is in active progress, the assemblage of so many 
masterpicecs^—rfrom which, nevertheless, so many arc missing—conjures 
up in the mind’s eye all the world's masterpieces. How indeed could 
this mutUated possible fell to evoke the whole gamut of the possible? 

Of what is it necessarily deprived? OF all that forms an integral 
part of a whole [stained glass, frescoes); of all that cannot be moved; 
of all that is difBcult to display (sets of tapestries); of all that the collec¬ 
tion k unable to acquire. Even when the greatest zeal has gone to 
its making, a museum owes much to opportunities that chance has 
thrown in its way* All Napoleon's victories did not enable him to 
bring the SLstinc to the Eouvre, and no art patron, however wealthy, 
will take to the Metropolitan Museum the RoyaJ Portal of Chartres or 
the Arezzo frescoes. From the eighteenth to the twenticih century what 
migrated was the portable; far more pictures by Rembrandt than Giotto 
frescoes have found their way to sales. Thus the Art Mtiseum, born 
when the easel-picture was (he one living form of art, came to be a 
pageant not of color but of pictures; not of sculpture but of statues. 

The Grand Tour rounded it off in the nineteenth century. Yet in 
those days a man who had seen the totality of European masterpieces 
was a very rare exception. Gautier saw Italy (but not Rome) only 
when he was thirty-nine; Edmond dc Goncourt when he was thirty- 
three; Hugo as a child; Baudelaire and Verlaine, never. The same 
holds good for Spain; for Holland rather less, as Flanders was relatively 
well known. The eager crowds that thronged the Salons—composed 
largely of real connoisseurs—owed theh art education to the Louvre, 
Baudelaire never set eye$ on the masterpieces of El Greco, Michelangelo, 
Masaccio, Piero della Fmnctsca or GrUnewald; or of Titian, or of 
Hals or C^ya—the Galerie d^Orleans notwithstanding. 

What had he seen? What (until tqoo) had been seen by all those 
writers whose views on art sliil Impress us as re\xaling and important; 
whom wc take to be speaking of the same works as those we know, and 
referring to the same daia a$ those available to us? They had visited 
two or three galleries, and seen reproductions (photographs, prints or 
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copies) of a liandful of the roastcrpiecea of European art ; nio$t of their 
readers had seen even less. In the art knowleage of those days there 
was a pale of ambiguity, a sort of no man*s land“due to the fact that the 
comparison of a picture in the Louvre with another in Madrid was that 
of a present picture with a memoTy* Visual memory is far being 
infallible, and often weeks had intervened between the inspections 
of the two canvasesp From the seventeenth to the nineteenth century, 
pictures, interpreted by engraving, had Arrenne engravings; they bad 
kept their drawing but lost their colors, which were replaced by 
^^interpretation/^ their expression in black-and-white; also, while losing 
their dimensions, they acquired margins* The nineteenth-century 
photo^ph was merely a more faithful print, and the art-lover of the 
time *lmew^ pictures in the same manner as we now *know^ stained- 
gla^ windows. 

Nowadays an art student can examine color reproductions of most 
of the world's great paintitigs, can make a^iuaintance with a host of 
second-rank pictures, archaic arts, Indian, Chinese and Pre-Columbian 
sculpture of the best periods, Romanesque frescoes, Negro and **folk'* 
art, a fair quantity of ByTsantine art. How many statues could be 
seen in reproduction in 1850? Whereas the mciicm. art-book has 
been pre-eminently successful with sculpture (which lends itself better 
than pictures to reproduction in black-and-white). Hitberto the 
counoissenr duly visited the Louvre and some subsidiary galleries, and 
memorized what he saw, as best he could. We, however* have far 
more great works available to refresh our memories than those which 
even the greatest of museums could bring together- For a^^*Muscum 
without Walls" coming into being, and (now that the plastic arts have 
invented their own printing-press) it will cany Lnfinitdy farther that 
revelation of the world of art, limited perforce, which the “real^' museums 
offer us wthiu their walh. 
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n Photography, which started in a humble way as a means of 
making known acknowledged masterpieces to those who could 
not buy engravings, seemed destined merely to perpetuate estab¬ 
lished values. But actually an ever greater range of works is ^ing 
reproduced, in ever greater numbers, while the technical conditions 
of reproduction are influencing the choice of the works selected. Also, 
their diffusion is furthered by an ever subtler and more comprehensive 
outlook, whose cfiect is often to substitute for the obvious masterpiece 
the simificant work, and for the mere pleasure of the eye the surer 
one of knowledge. An earlier generation thrived on Michelangelo; 
now we are given photographs of lesser masters, likewise of folk paintings 
and arts hitherto ignored: in fact everything that comes into line with 
what we call a style is now being photographed. 

For while photography is bringing a profusion of masterpieces to 
the artists, these latter have been revising their notion of what it is 
that makes the masterpiece. 

From the sixteenth to the nineteenth century the masterpiece was a 
work that existed “in itself,” an absolute. There was an accepted canon 
prcconlzing a mythical )■« fairly wcU-defined beauty, based on what 
was thought to be the legacy of Greece, The work of art constantly 
aspired towards an ideal portrayal; thus, for Raphael, a masterpiece 
was a work on which the imagination could not possibly Improve. 
There was little question of comparing such a work with others by the 
same artist. Nor was it given a place in Time; its place was determined 
by its success in approximating to the ideal work it adumbrated. 

True, this aesthetic was steadily losing ground between the Roman 
sixteenth and the European tiinelccnih centuries. Nevertheless, until 
the Romantic movement, it was assumed that the great work of art 
was something unique, the product of unconditioned genius. History 
and antecedents counted for nothing; the test was its fwcffjj. This 
notion, narrow if profound, this Arcadian setting in which man, 
sole arbiter of history and his sensibility, repudiated (all the more 
effectively for his unaware ness of it} the struggle of each succes-sive 
age to work out its own perfection—this notion lost its cogency 
once men’s sensibility became attuned to different types of art, whose 
affinities they glimpsed, though without being able to reconcile them 
with each other. 

No doubt the picture-dealers’ shops, which figure in so many canvases 
up to L’Enseignt dt Gerssmt^ had (until, in 1750, the "secondary” paintings 
of the royal collection were exhibited] enabled artists to see different 
kinds of art aligned against each other; but usually minor works, sub¬ 
servient to an aesthetic as yet unchallenged. In 1710 Louis XIV 
owned IS99 French aud Italian pictures and 171 of other schools. 
With the exception of Rembrandt—who impressed Diderot for such 
curious reasons (“If I saw' in the street a man who had stepped out of a 
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Rembrandt canvas, I'd want to follow him, admiringly; if I saw one 
out of a Raphael, I suspect I'd need to have my elbow jogged before I 
even noticed him!")—and especially of Rubens, at his most Italianatc, 
the eighteenth century regarded all but the Italians as minor painters. 
UTio indeed in 1750 would have dared to set up Jan van Eyck against 
Guido Rcni? Iiahan painting and the sculpture of classical antiqmty 
were more than mere painting or statuary; the)? were the peakpoints 
of a culture which still reigned supreme in the imagination, Neither 
Watteau nor Fragonard wanted to paint like R^hael, nor did Chardin; 
but they did not think themselves lus equals. There had been a Golden 
Age, now defunct, of art. 

Even when, at last, in Napoleon’s Louwe the schools joined vigorous 
issue, the old tradition held its ground. What was not Italian was 
evaluated, as a matter of course, in terms of the Italian hierarchy. To 
speak Italian was a prime condition of admittance to the Academy 
of the Immortals (even if the artist spoke it with Rubens' accent). 
In the eyes of critics of the period a masterpiece _w 4 S a canvas that hdd 
its head up in the august company of masterpieces. But this august 
company was much like the Salon Garrd; Velazquez and Rubens were 
tolerated in it thanks to their compromise with Italianism—Rembrandt, 
a magnificent, disturbing figure, being relegated to the outskirts,—a com¬ 
promise that was to reveal itself before the death of Delacroix as nothing 
but academicistn. Thus a rivalry of the canvases between themsclv^ 
replaced their former rivalry with a mythical perfection. But in 
this Debate with the Illustrious Dead, in which every new mast^iece 
was called on to state its claim to rank beside a privileged ^lite, the 
test of merit (even when Italian supremacy was on the wane) was still 
the common measure of the qualities those time-honored works possessed. 
Its scope was narrower than at first sight it seemed to be: that of 
three-dimensional oil painiinEs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
A debate in which Delacroix had his say with difficulty; Manet not 

at all. ^ , 

Photographic reproduction was to aid in changing the tenor of 
this debate; by suggesting, then imposing, a new hierarchy. 

The question whether Rubens was admired because he proved himself 
Titian’s equal in some of his less Flemish canvases loses much of its 
point when we examine an album containing Rubens' entire nutputy-a 
complete world in itself. In it The Amtiai of Matie it A/edfri invites 
comparison only with Rubens' other works.* .^d in this context 
the portrait of his daughter (in the Liechtenstein Gallery), and certain 
sketches such as the Aialantaf The Sunken Road and the Philopoemen 

* Exhibitloiu of an anbt's vnifte (“one-man ibow") produce die sanie effect. But 
they are oriiiiiLied duration. Ako, they are due to the same evolution of nur arthtie 
fcniibitiiy. The great Tontmiie arttits used to cxliiWt at the Salon—to which our 
great conieoporaric* lend their canvaici only a* a fnendly gesture. 
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acquire a new si^ificance. A true anthology k coming into being. 
For we.now ktiovv that an artist’s supreme work is not the one m best 
accord tvith any tradition—nor even his most complete and '‘finished** 
work—but his most personal wort, the one from which he h^ stripped 
air that is not his very ovm, and in which his style reaches its dimax. 
In short, the most significant work by the inventor of a style. 

Just asi formerly, the masterpiece that made good in the conflict 
with the myth it conjured up of its own perfection, and, thereafter, the 
masterpiece aedaimw as such in the company of the Immortals, wm 
joined and sometimes replaced by the most telling work of the artist in 
quesdon, so now another cla^ of work is coming to the fore: the most 
^gnificant or accomplished work of every ityir. By presenting some 
two hundred worts of sculpture, an album of Polynesian Art brings out 
the quality of somti the mere act of grouping together many works of 
the same style creates its masterpieces and forces us to grasp its purport. 

The revision of values that began in the nineteenth century and 
the end of all a prion theories of aesthetics did away with the prejudice 
against so-called dumsincss. That disdain for Gothic art which preimlcd 
in the seventeenth century was due, not to any authentic conflict of 
values, but to the fact that the Gothic statue was regarded at that time, 
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not as what it really is, but as a botched attempt to be something quite 
diflerent. Starting from the false premise that the Gothic sculptor 
aimed at making a classical statue, critics of those days concluded that, 
if he failed to do so, it was because he could not. theory that the 

imitation of classical models was beyond the capacities of the artists 
of that age, or else that the models themselves were lost—though actually 
copies of the antique were being iriadc in the eleventh century in 
Southern France, and though it was enough for Frederick II of 
Hohenstaufen to give the word, for iLoman art to reappear, and though 
Italian artists walked past Trajan’s Column daily-^this fantastic theory 
was generally accepted only because idealized naturalism had in fact 
necessitated a series of discoveries in the craft of exact portrayal, and 
because nobody could believe that Gothic artists would not have tried 
to make the same discoveries. That exclamation of Louis XIV, “Away 
witli those monstrosities 1 " applied equally to Notre-Dame, It was 
the same attitude which at the beginning of tbe nineteenth century 
caused the canvas of VEnsti^ dt G€TS(fim to be cut in two, and enabled 
the Goncourts to pick up their Fragonards for a song, in junk-shops. A 
“dead” style is one that is defined solely by what it is not; a style that has 
come to be only negatively felt. 

Isolated works of any imperfectly known style—unless this style comes 
into sudden prominence as a precursor, as Negro art was of Picasso— 
almost always provoke these negative reactions. Thus Negro art, for 
instance, bad been regarded for many centuries as the work of sculptors 
who hardly knew the first thing of their craft. And—like the fetishes— 
the Greek archaics, the sculpture of the Nile and the Euphrates Valley 
began by entering our culture timidly and piecemeal. Single works 
and groups of work alike, even cathedral statuary, had to insinuate 
themselves almost furtively into the artistic awareness of those who 
now “discovered” them, and win a place in a company of masterpieces, 
more homogeneous and exclusive, though vaster, than the corpus of 
literary masterpieces. Thdophile Gautier disdained llacine on the 
strength of Victor Hugo, and perhaps Poussin on the strength of Dela¬ 
croix; but not Michelangelo, or even Raphael. A great Egyptian work 
of art was admired in proportion to its congruity, subtle as this might 
be, wth the Mediterranean tradition; we, on the contrary, admire it 
the more, the further it diverges from that tradition. Traditional 
works were compared, classified and reproduced, while the others 
were relegated to an obscurity from which but a few emerged, as fortu¬ 
nate exceptions, or as examples of an alleged decadence. Tliai [s why 
the connoisseur of the period was so ready with this charge of "decadence” 
and to define it primarily in temis of what it lacked. Thus a portfolio 
of Baroque art is a rehabilitation, since it rescues the Baroque artists 
from comparison vrith the classical; and wc realize that theirs was an 
independent art, not a debased, voluptuous classicistn. 
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Moreover, much as Gothic seems to have been led cowards classical 
art by a scries of gradations, a simitar process, in revcr^ led to the 
rediscovery of Gothic art. 'Hus rediscovery, associated with the rise of 
Komanticbm at the close of the eighteenth century, began neither 
with dartres nor with the high austerity of Romanesque, but with 
Notre-Dame of Paris. Every “^resurrection” in art has a way of beginning, 
so to speak, with the feet. But the Museum without Wal^ than^ 
to the mass of works its sets before us, frees us &om the necessity of this 
tentative approach to the past; by revealing a style in its entirety— 
just as it displays an artist's work in its entirety—it forces both to become 
positive, actively signiBcant. To the question “What is a masterpiece?” 
neither museums nor reproductions give any definitive answer, but 
they raise the question clearly; and, provisionally, they define the 
masterpiece not so much by comparison with its rivaU as with reference 
to the “family” to which it belong. Also, since reproduction, though 
not the cause of our intellectualiiaiion of art. Is Its chief instrument, 
the devices of modern photography (and some chance factors) tend to 
press this intellcctualization still farther. 

Thus the angle from which a wort of sculpture is photographed, the 
focussing and, above aU, skilfully adjusted lighting may strongly accen¬ 
tuate sometlung the sculptor merely hinted at. Then, again, photo¬ 
graphy imparts a family likeness to objects that have actually but 
slight affinity. With the result that 
such difierent objects as a miniature, 
a piece of tapotry, a statue and 
a medieval stained-glass window, 
when reproduced on the samep^c, 
may seem members of the same 
family. They have lost their colors, 
texture and relative dimensions 
(the statue h3.s also lost something 
of its volume); each, in short, has 
practically lost what was specific 
to it—^but their common style is by 
so much the gainer. 

There is another, more insi¬ 
dious, effect of reproduction. In an 
album or art book the illustrations 
tend to be of much the ^me sSic- 
Thus works of art lose their relative 
proportions; a immature bulks as 
large as a full-size picture, a taj^- 
try or a staJncd-glass window. The 
art of the Steppes was a highly 
specialized art; yet, if a bronze or 
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gold plaque from the Steppes be shown above a Romanesque bas-relief, 
m the same format, it becomes a bas-relief. In this way reprt^uction 
frees a style from the limitations which made it appear to be a minor art. 
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Indeed reproduction (like the art of fiction, which subdues reality 
to the imagination) has created what might be called '"fictitioiis” arts, 
by systematically falsifying the scale of objectsj by presenting oriental 
seals the aatnc size as the decorative reliefs on pillars, and amulets Utc 
Statues. As a result, the ionpcrfect finish of the smaller work^ due to 
its limited dimenrions, produces in enlargement the cfTect of a bold 
style in the modem idiom, Romanesque goldsmiths* work links up 
wiih the sculpture of the period, and reveals its true significance in sequen¬ 
ces of photographs in which reliquaries and statues arc given equal 
dimensions. True, these photographs figure solely in spccialbt reviews. 
But these reviews are made by artists, for fellow artists—and do not 
fail to take effect, Somedmes the reproductions of minor works suggest 
to us great styles which have passed away—or which ^"mighc have been,^" 
The number of great works previous to the Christian era which we have 
retrieved is trilling compared wiA the number of those which are lost 
for ever* Somedmcs» too, drawings (those of the Utrecht Psalter) or 
pottery (that of Byzantium) show us styles—or “idioms”—of which few 
other traces have survived; and we can detect in their succession, by way 
of modulations hitherto unobserved, the persisting life of certain forms, 
emerging e\xr and again like spectres from the past. 

In the realm of what T have called fieddous arts, thefiragment is king. 
Does not the Jfik/ cf Samoihracf suggest a Greek style divergent from the 
irue Greek style? In Khmer statuary there w^ere many admirable 
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heads OQ conventional bodies; those heads, removed from the bodies, 
are now the pride of the Guimet Museum. Similarly the body of the 
SL JcArt lA# Baptist in the Rhcims porch is far from bearing out the 
genius we find in the head, when isolated. Tims by the angle at 
which it is displayed, and with appropriate lighting, a fragment 
or detail can tell out signihcanUy, and become, in reproductiona not 
unworthy denizen of oar Mtrseum without Walls. To thb fact we 
owe some excellent art^-albums of primitive landscapes cuUed from 
miniatures and pictures; Greet vase paintings displayed like frescoes; and 
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the lavkh u^e m modem mono¬ 
graphs of the expressive detail. 
Thus, too^ we now can see Gothic 
figures in isolation from the teeming 
profusion of the cathedrals^ and 
Indian art released from the !ux- 
tiriance of its temples and fr^cos;; 
for the Elcphanta caves, as a 
whole^, are very different from their 
Mahesamurti, and those of Ajanta 
from the *Tair Bodhisattva,*^ In 
isolating the fragment the art book 
somedmes brings about a meta¬ 
morphosis fby cnlargcincnt); somc- 
dmes it reveals new beauties (as 
when the landscape in a Limbourg 
miniature is isolated, so as to be 
compared with others or to present 
it as a new, independent work of 
art); or* again, it may throw light 
OR some moot point. Thus^ by 
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means of the fraj^ment, the photo¬ 
grapher mstinctivcly restores to 
certain works thetr due place in the 
company of the Elect—much as in 
the past certain pictura won theirs, 
thanks to their *^ltaljankm." 

Then^ again, certain coins, cer¬ 
tain objects, even certain recognized 
works of art have undergone a 
curious change and become subjects 
for admirable photographs. In 
much the same way as ma^ ancient 
works owe the strong effect they 
make on us to an element of mutil-! 
ation in what was pateudy intend¬ 
ed to be a perfect whole, so, when 
photographed with a special light¬ 
ing, lay-out and stress on certain 
details, ancient works of sculpture 
often acquire a quite startUng, if 
spurious, modernism. 
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Classical aesthetic proceeded From the part to the whole; outs, 
often proceeding from the whole to the fragment, hnds a precious ally 
in photographic reproduction. 

Moreover, color reproduction is coming into its own. It is still 
far from being perfect* aj^d can never do justice to an origmaJ of large 
dimensions. Still, there has been amazing progress in the lost twenty 
years. As yet, the color reproduction docs not compete with the 
masterpiece, it merely evokes 14 and rather enlai^cs our knowledge 
than satisfies our contemplation—performing, in fact, much the same 
function as engravings did in the past. For the last hundred years 
(if we except the activities of specialists} art history has been the 
histoiv' of that which can be photographed. No man of culture can 
have failed to be impressed by me unbroken continuity^ the inevitability, 
of the course of Western sculprurc, from Romanesque to Gothic, and 
from Gothic to Baroque. But how few cultured persons are aware 
of the parallel evolution of the stained-glass window, or of the drastic 
transforntatiom that took place in Byzantine painting! The reason 
why the impression that Byzantine art was repetitive and static prevailed 
so long ht simply, that its drawing was bound up with a convention— 
whereas its life-force, genius and discoveries were recorded in its color. 
Formerly, years of research, ranging from Greek to Syrian monasteries, 
from museums to private collections, from picture sales to antioue 
shops (and therewith a prodi^ous memory for color) were neeaed 
for a knowledge of Byzantine paintings Thus, until recently, its history 
was the history of its drawing^—^and its drawing, we were told, *^had no 
history*^! But drawing is going to lose, for the art-historian, the supre¬ 
macy, threatened at Venice, which was regained with the advent of black- 
and-white photography* How could photography have enabled us to 
glimpse all modern painting behind Halses wf^irnors ^ tke Almshouse 
and Goya*s Bufial of ike 4Sflrcf/iie? Indeed a reproduction used to be 
thought the more effective because the color Wiis subordinated to the 
drawing* The problems peculiar to color arc at la^t being frankly faced, 
however, and Chardin wiU no longer combat Michelangelo, disarmed. 
Thus the whole worldls painting is about to permeate our culture, as 
sculpture has been doing for a century'. And the imposing array of 
Romanesque statues is now confronted by that of frescoes unknown to 
all but art-historians before the 1914 war, and likewise by the miniature, 
tapestry and, above all* the stained-glass window. 

As a result of photographic juggling with the dimensions of works 
of artp the miniature (like small-scale carving) b by way of acquiring 
a new significance^ Reproduced ^^natural on the page, it occupies 
about the same space as a •^reduceff* picture; its minutdy detailed style 
jars on us no more than docs the faint grimace imposed on the latter by 
its diminution. However the miniature must still be regarded as a 
minor owing to its being an applied art, to its dependence on 
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convcntiotw and its addiction to the so-called "celestial palette"; we 
need only compare a first-rank Italian miniature with Fra AngcUco** 
prcdellas to perceive the gulf between a convention and an audiwtic 
namony. (Still, we must not undervalue that oonvendon; the minia¬ 
ture has no mean kingdom of its own, comprising as it does the West, 
Persia, India, Tibet and—in a less degree—Byzantium and the Far 
East.) And what of the Irish and A^uitanian illuminators, and the 
Carolingian miniaturists from the Rhine to the Ebro? And those 
miniatures in which a master has ittvtnttd a personal style, and not merely 
transposed pictures or imitated previous miniatures? Surely the master 
of tL Lavt-striditii Heart can claim a place in our Museum without 
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VValb. The Tris Rkhes Htutes du Due dt Berjy do not become frescoes 
but fall in line with Flemish paintings, the Broederlam triptych, yet 
without resembling them. Moreover, the subjects used by the Luu- 
bourgs and even Fouquet for the miniature were such as they never 
would have dreamt of using for a picture. (But their style is none the 
less significant for that.) If we want to know what landscape meant 
to a Northern artist in 14^0, we must turn to Pol de Limbourg. Like 
enlarged coins, certain works of this kind, when isolated by repro¬ 
duction, suggest sometimes a great art, sometimes a school that died 
untimely (a uought which gives food for the imagination). In certain 
works by the Master of the Htufti ds Rokan we glimpse a precursor 
of Grtlncwald; the Ebo Cospet given back its colors, shows less 

genius perhaps but no less origmahty than the Tavant frescxies. 
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Tapestry s^tich, owing (o its decorative functions, was so long 
excluded from objective contemplation and whose color shared with stained 
glass the right of diverging from the natural colors of its subjects, is 
becoming, now that reproduction obliterates its texture, a sort of modem 
art. Thus w'c respond to tts “script” (more obvious than that of pictures!, 
to the scrollwork of the Angers Apocalypse^ to the quasi-xylograph ic 
flutings of fifteenth-century figures, to the Lady with tkt Umcent and 
its faint damascenings. For any refusal to indulge in illusionist realism 
appeals to the modem eye. The oldest taj^trics, with their contrasts 
of night-blues and dull reds, with their irrational yet convincing colors, 
link up with the great Gothic plain-song. Minor art though it be, tapes¬ 
try' can claim a place in our Museum without VValb, where the Angers 
Apocatypie fig\ires between Irish illumiiiadon and the Saint-Savin frescoes. 

But the stained-gJaw window is to play a far more important part 
in our resuscitations. 
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Statoed^lass has been considered an ornamental artj but here 
wc must walk warily; the frontiers of the decorative are highly im¬ 
precise when we arc dealing with an early form of art. Obviously 
an eighteenth-century casket is decorative; but how should we regard a 
reliquary? Or, for that matter, a Luristan bronze, a Scythiati plaque, 
a tkiplic fabric, or certain Chinese animal-figures, not to mention 
tapestry? A figure on a reJiquary is subordinated to the object it 
aaoms; but obviously less than a pier-statue is subordinated to the 
edifice incorporating it (and the influence of goldsmiths’ work on Roma¬ 
nesque stone-carving is now generally recognized). The limi^ of the 
decorative can be precisely defined only in an^ age of humanistic art. 
And it was by humanistic standards that the stain^-glass window came 
to deflned in terms of what it was rwt —in much the same way as the 
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seventeenth century judged Gothic sculpture. True, the window is 
conditioned by a structural lay-out, sometinics of a decorative nature 
[though eii'cn in this respect we must avoid any hasty decision), but 
its color is far more than ornamental or mere filling-in, however 
brilliant; it has a message of its own and speaks a color language not 
without analogies with the lyricism of the art of Grtlncwald and Van 
Gogh. In fact the reason why the birth of religiom painting m Northern 
Europe came so late is that, for the colorist, stained glass was its most 
powerful medium of expression. And our color-obsi^cd geniuses 
of the dose of the last century seem often to invoke the medium of stained 
glass, to which such canvases as Li Pirt Tdngttj and TTte Sui^wefs come 
much nearer than to Titian and Velaaqucz. We are misled by the 
fact that the term “painting” is linked up with pictures; the supreme 
paintings of the West, before Giotto, were neither frescoes nor miniat¬ 
ures—they arc in the Great Window of Chartres Cathedral. 

No doubt stained glass is decorative «r mil; as indeed is all Roma¬ 
nesque art, even the statuary. Indeed the statue would often be 
quite submerged by the huge ornamental masses crowding in on it, 
were it not tliat the human face sponsors its individuality. For, though 
the drapery of the pillar-statue Is integrated with the portal, not so the 
head which crowns it. And the twelfth, even the thirteenth-eentury 
window stands out as emphatically as docs the face of the Romanesque 

E illar-statttC. Aided by photography, each of us isolates instinctively in 
is mind’s eye the statues of the Royal Portal of Chartres, but stained 
glass has not yet been rescued from the medley of strap-work in 
which Our Lady of the Great Window is engulfed. The senrke 
done the statue by the face [which liberates it from its surroundings) 
is rendered to the stained-glass window by its direct appeal to our 
emotions—quite as specific as that of music: a form of e^cprcssion whose 
specificity no artist can faU to recognize if he contrasts it wiA other 
plastic expressions of Romanesque, such as the fresco or mosaic. We 
need but compare the great Romanesque windows with the frescoes of 
Lc Puy, and with the mosaics that fiteceded them, to realize that ^csc 
window are not a decoration but exist—supremely —in their own right. 

Tiiie, the stained -glass window is eminently *'monumental”; no fresco 
harmonizes so well with the edifice containing it as does the window 
with the Gothic edifice and, when wc have it at its best, no other art 
achieves such splendor. When the great windows were stored away 
during the recent war and white glass took their place, we realized 
how much more than mere ornamentation they had been. Though 
indiffcreiu to the spatial dimensions of what it portrai's, stained glass 
is not indiFTererit to the changes of the light which, when our chur^es 
were thronged W'ith worshipers at successive hours, endowed it with 
a vitality unknown to any other form of art. It replaced the mosaic 
set in a gold ground, as the free light of day replaced tnc furtive glimmer 
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of ihc crypts—tfiroughout the centuries of Christendom triumphant that 
silent orchestra of the Chartres windows has been conducted by the 
baton which the Angel holds above the sundial. 

The inspiration of the stained-|lass window ceases when the smile 
begins. Once humanism comes in, drawing becomes paramount, 
and literal imitation of objects and livingbeingsa criterion of value. But 
the Romanesque world, untouched by humanism, had other modes 
of expression. There is much of the pier-statue in the Tr« ^ Jesie at 
Chartres, and we find the jagged intensity of the great stamed-glass 
windows in the Autun tympanum. Those obscure forces which took 
their rise in the eternal sameness of the desert and had refined the plur¬ 
ality of Rome into the abstractions of Byzantium were calling^ for 
their lyrical expression in the West, Stained glass is a mosaic g^ven 
its place in the sun; the stiff Biiantine trunk, nourished by barbarian 
migrations, breaks into blossom in the Tree of Jesse window as brilllanUy 
as one of Bellini’s voices finds its orchestration in the splendor of the 
Tintorettos of San Rocco. Linked to sunlight as the fresco to the 
wall, early stained glass is not a mere fortuitous adornment of a world 
where man has not yet come into his oum and impinges on the 
microcosm of primitive Christendom only in the guise of the Prophets 
or the cowering hordes of Judgment Day; it is, rather, the supreme 
expression of that world. As are the tympanums in which Christ is still 
submerged in God the Father, and the Creation and Last Judgment take 
prcc^cnceofthc Gospels; as at Moissac, where the human element was 
allowed a place under the Christ in Majesty only in the gukc of the 
Elders of the Apocalypse. But soon Christ was to become the Son orM-ui, 
and the blood of his pierced hands, quenching the fiery abstractions of the 
Old Dispensation, was to quicken a harvest of scenes of human toil and 
rustic craftsmanship, in which the cobblers and vinedressers of the Char¬ 
tres windows replaced the lost souls of Autun and the Elders of MoUsac, 
while at Amiens blacksmiths beat swords into ploughshares. But soon 
the first fine glow of lyrical emotion began to dwindle; from ScnlLs to 
Amiens, from Amiens to Rheims, and from Rheims to Umbria, Man 
waxed in stature until he broke through these stained-glass windows 
which were not yet to his measure and had ceased to be to God^s, 

Stained glass has an immediate appeal to us, by re^n of its emotivity, 
so much akiu to outs, and its impassioned crystallization. But the blaze 
of color, kindled by the Prophets, which comumed all hunian things 
till only that queerly fascinating Byzantine skeleton rem^ed, t<»k 
another course m the world of Islam. The ^ of Byzantium, which 
owed its being to the insistent pressure of an oriental God wiring dowm 
indcfarigably the multitude of his creatures, after becoming petrified 
in the mosaic, branched out in two directions: towards Chartres and 
towards Samarkand. In the West, the window; in the East, the carpet. 

Islam’s two poles arc the abstract and the fantastic: the mosque and 
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The Arabian Mg/Us, The design of the CMpet is wholly abstraci; no[ 
so its color. Perhaps we shall soon discover that the sole reason why 
we call this art * ^decorative*^ is that for us it has no histor^v no hierarchyj 
and no meamng. Color reproduction may well lead us to review our 
ideas oo this subject and rescue the mastenvork from the North 
African baaaaras Negro sculpture has been rcacoed from the curio-shop; 
in other words* liberate Islam from the odium of backwardness'' 
and assign its due place (a minor one, not because the carpet never 
portrays Man, but because it docs not express him) to this last mani- 
x^tadon of the undying East. 
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And thcnj after the sculpture, banncE^ and frescoes of ancient 
the great schoob of Far-Eastem paindng wiUj no doubt^ come to the 
fore. The relatively faithful reproduction now avaUabte of Chinese 
wash-drawings have^ quite unjustly* created a bias a^inst those of 
Ghbese Ruling. These works arc scattered; no rcid art museum 
exists in China and many collectors and custodians of temples will not 
allow the scrolls m their keeping to be photographed, Abo^ the ap¬ 
paratus of color reproduction in Cbina is rather primitive and the 
masterpieces of Chinese painting could be reproduced in color, with 
relative fidelity^ only by direct photography or by the technique 
perfected by the Japanese, Thus most of the works known to us are 
m Japanese collections or in art galleries of the West. We need only 
picture what our knowledge of European art would be were It restricted 
to the canvases in America—and our painting is far better represented 
in America than is Chinc^ painting in the entire West. 

Little known though It b, Sun^ paindng is beginning to whet the 
curiosity of our painters. Its scemmg humanism answers none of our 
con tern jxsrary problems but* once freed from the Jm-de-siicU ' Japan bm** 
which still travesties it for us* it w^ould reveal an attitude of the painter 
to hb crafl that the West has never known* and a new funedon as$igned 
to painting—which was regarded by these artists as a means of commu¬ 
nion between man and the universe* Above all it would bring to us 
a conceprion of Space utterly unlike our; in this respect, while its callig¬ 
raphy could teach us nothingi its spirit mi^ht be a reveladon. We 
shall sec, presentlyj how far removed this spirit is from any Christian 
humanism. But when, thanks to modem methods of reproduction 
and a growing demand, it becomes possible to familiarize the public 
with thb painting, it will ako point the way to a better understanding 
of Far-Eastern art, from Buddhist figures to Japanese twelfth-century 
portraits. Amongst the paintings having no affinities with our culture 
only frescoes and mioiamres have, so far, been reproduced. Shown a 
faithful reproduedon of the Portrait of Toriiomo^ what ardst could fail 
to recognise in it one of the woridb supreme works of art? 

Reproduction has disclosed the whole woridb sculpture. It has 
multiplied accepted masterpieces, promoted other works to their due 
rank and launched some minor stylcs^—^in some cases, one might say, 
invented them. It is introducing the language of color into art history ; 
in our Museum without Walk picture, fresco, miniature and stained- 
glass window seem of one and the same family* For all alike—minia¬ 
tures, frescoes* stained glass, tapestries, Scythian plaques, pictures, Greek 
vase paintings, “detads** ajid even statuary—have become "'colorplaics." 
In the process they have lost their properties as otjiots; but, by the same 
token, they have gained something: the utmost significance as to 
that they can possibly acquire. It b hard for us clearly to realize the 
gulf between the performance of an Aeschylean tragedy, w ith the instant 
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Persian threat and Salamis looming across the Bay, and the effect ivc 
get from reading it; yet, dimly albeit, we feel the difference. All that 
remains of .Aeschylus is his genius. It is Ac same with figures that in 
teproduedon lose both their original significance as objects and their 
function (religious or other); we see them only as works of art and they 
bring home to us only their makers’ talent. We might almost call 
them not “works” but “moments” of art. Yet diverse as they are, all 
these objects (with the exception of those few whose outstanding genius 
sets them outside the hbtoric stream) speak for the same endeavor; 
it is as though an unseen presence, the spirit of art, were urging all on 
the same quest, from miniature to picture, from fresco to stained-glass 
windosv, and then, at certain moments, it abruptly Indicated a new 
line of advance, parallel or abruptly divergent. Thus it is that, thanks 
to the rather specious unity imposed by photographic reproduction on a 
muldplicity of objects, ranging from the statue to the bas-relief, From 
bas-reliefs to seal-impressions, and from these to the plaques of the 
nomads, a “Babylonian stj'lc” seems to emerge as a real endty, not a 
mere classification—^as something resembling, rather, the life-story of a 
great creator. Nothing conveys more vividly and compelllngly the 
nodon of a destiny shaping human ends than do the great styles, whose 
evolutions and transformations seem like long scars that Fate has left, 
in passing, on the face of the earth. 

Galleries, too, which exhibit replicas and plaster casts bring together 
widely dispersed works. They have more freedom of choice than other 
art galleries, since they need not acquire the originals, and in them the 
seeming antagonism of the originals is reconciled In their manifestalion 
of a vital continuity, emphasized by the chronological sequence in which 
such galleries usually dbplay the replicas. They are immune fram that 
virus of the art book which inevitably features style at the expense 
of originality, owing to the absence of volume and, in many cases, to the 
reduced size of the reproductions; and, above all, to their proximity 
and unbroken sequence—which bring a style to life, much as an accelerated 
film makes a plant live before our eyes. Thus it is that these imaginary 
super-artists we call styles, each of which has an obscure birth, an 
ac^entutous life, including both triumphs and surrenders to the lure of the 
gaudy or the mercmcious, a death-agony and a resurrection, come into 
being. .Alongside the museum a new field of art experience, vaster than 
any so far known (and standing in the same relation to the art museum 
as does the reading of a play to its performance, or hearing a phonograph 
record to a concert audition), b now, thanlu (o reproduction, being 
opened up. And this new domain—^which Is growing more and more 
intcilectualized as our stock-taking and its diffusion proceeds and 
methods of reproduction come nearer to fidelity—b for the first time 
the common heritage of all mankind. 
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m But the works of art that comprise this heritage have 
undergone a strange and subtle transformatiou^ 

Though our museums conjure up for us a Greece that 
never existed, the Greek works Ln them patendy exist; Atheris was 
never whiter but her statues, bereft of color, have conditioned the 
artistic sensibility of Europe, Nor have the painstaking reconstitutions 
made at Munich succeeded in replacing by what the Greek sculptors 
probably envisaged what the statues certainly convey to us today. 
The Germans tried to bring the real Greece back to life, alleging that 
her works of art reached our museums in the state of corpses. Singu* 
larly fertile "corpses'* in that case; noi did the gallery of waxworks 
mteuded to replace them have any such fertihey^ The theory was, 
of course, that "we should sec these works as those for whom they 
were created saw them." 


But what work of the past can be seen in that manner? 

If the impression made on us today by a painted and waxed Greek 
head is not that of a work of art recalled to lilcj but that of a grotesque, 
the reason is not simply that our vision has been warped; it is also mat 
this one resuscitated style emerges among so many others that are not 
resuscitated in thh maimer.. In the East almost aU statues were painted; 
notably those of Central Asia^ India, China and Japan. Roman statuary 
was often in ail the colors different marbles could provide. Romanesque 
statues were painted, so were most Gothic statues (to begin with, those 
in wood). So, it seems, were Pre-Columbian idols; so were the Mayan 
bas-rclicfs. Yet the whole past has reached us * ^ ^ colorless* 

The slight traces of color surviving on Greek statuary embarrass 
us chiefly because they hint at a world so very different from that of the 
Greek drawing and sculpture with which wc are familiar* Even such 
elements of Alexandrian art as we have allowed to enter into our ooneep- 
tioQ of "ancient Greece" are difficult to reconcile with figures in three 
colors. Actually a period is expressed no less by its color than by its 
drawing; but though we can see that Greek draftsmanship, Gothic 
fluting and Baroque extravaijance link up with tlieir r^pcctive periodSj 
the connection assumed to exist between a culture and its color amounts 
to little more than a tentative belief that the painting of harmonious 
civilizations favors light tones, and that of duafisde civiJJzadons, dark. 
A mistaken belief, obviously, since the painting contemporaneous with 
the Chartres Kings is usually iight-hued; and so is Gauguin’^s. It is on 
a par with believing that the music of heroic ages consist of military 
marches. In a period indifferent to realism the color of a statue is 
rarely^ realistic. Greek statues were potychromCj but Plato tells us that 
in his time the pupils of their eyes were painted nfd. Bleached to 
whii;enc$$ by the passage of time, these statues are not diminished, but 
transmuted; a new, coherent system, no less acceptable than the original 
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system, has replaced it. With the partial exception of Egypt* the role of 
color m the great citllures of the past (no less distinctive and legitimate 
than the part played by forms) »s conveyed to it3 by a few fragments 
only; the muIUtude of living figures which our world-wide resuscita¬ 
tions have conjured up is voiceless* 

Retrieved without its color, the past—until the Christian era—^has 
been retrieved without its painting. What conception would a future 
archeologist who knew its sculpture only have of nmeteenth-^ntury art? 
It w^ould seem that Greek painting in the days of Pericles was two- 
dimensional p and perhaps we can get an inkling of its styte from the 
elements in common between the white Iccythi and the Naples 
p/flTwig at Kntickk-^bones^ As for hoping to guess wliat it was by studying 
Pompeian art (five centuries posterior to Pericles)p w^c mignt as well 
believe that in the year 4000 it will be possible to understand the art 
of Raphael by studying our contemporary posters. Those Greek artists 
whose grapes, we arc told, were so realistic that even the birds were 
taken tn, were contemporaries of Alexander, not of Themistocics; of 
PraxitelcSj not of Phcidias. The sculpture of the latter hints at the 
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exUtenct of a "flat'’ unrealistic painting with incisive drawings 
devoid of archaism. The discovery of a humanistic painting in two 
dimensions—in the sense in which this term applies to the HoTsemen of 
the Acropolis —would set our art-historians, and omers too, perhaps, some 
major problems. 

No doubt we are quite aware that the Greek world and the Mesopo¬ 
tamian have come down to us transformed. But what of the 
Romane^ue world? Its pillars were ribboned with vivid color; 
some of its tympana and emgies of Christ were as strongly colored as 
Polynesian fetishes, while some others were painted in the colors favored 
by Braque. No more realistic than those of the miniature and the 
stained'glass window (which would surprise us less had the V^elay 
tympanum come down to us intact), their colors illuminated a world 
that the Romanesque frescoes arc banning to reveal to us—a world 
utterly diBercut from that of the monochrome churches. GSothic ends 
up with the motley of Sluter's Well of Moses, the base of a "Calvary”; 
Moses’ garment was red, his mantle lined with blue; the pedestal was 
spangled with gold suns and initials, and painted, like the entire ‘'Cal¬ 
vary,” by Malouel; vfhile Job wore real gold spectacles! Where Gothic 
works have retained their primitive color it is lustreless, though often 
as intense as that of Fouquet's red and blue angels. Where they have 
kept the color of a later phase, it aims at a realism sometimm akin to 
that of the illuminators, sometimes to that ambivalent naturalism 
which reappeared in Spanish polychrome wood-carvings. Indeed 
during the Middle Ages there cxist^ a sort of cinema in colors of 
which tio trace has survived; just as in the sudden dawning of a larger 
hope amongst men who had not forgotten the dark age whence they 
had emerged but yesterday—a dawning symbolized by the great cathe¬ 
drals soaring heavenwards—there wag a splendid confidence in the future, 
not unlike that of America , . , , 

Wherever the painting on the statues has survived, it has come down 
to us transformed by a patina and, inevitably, by decay as well; and the 
transformation due to these two factors affects its very nature. Our 
taste, not to mention our aesthetic, is no less r^ponsive to this subtle 
attenuation of colors, once bright to the point of garishness, than that 
of the last century was to the layers of varnish on the pictures in museums. 
If we regard a wdl-prescn'ed Romanesque Virgin (Italy has several 
such) and a time-scarred Virgin of .\uvcrgne as belonging to the ^ar n e 
art, this is not because the Auwrgne Virgin is a mutilated replica of the 
other, but because the intact Virgin shares, in a less degree, the characteris¬ 
tics we perceive in the time-worn Virgin. Romanesque art as we know 
it is an art of stone carving: of bas-reli^ and pier-statues. Our museums 
house figures akin to the bas-reliefs, removed from their setting and 
usually damaged. Indeed when it chances to be intact, a Romanesque 
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Deposition from the Cross seems often to reduce the majesty of "true'* 
Romanesque to the art of Breton wayside crosses or the Christchild’s 
crib. Thus we are no more anxious to ^tore its p^estal to the great 
Romancscjue cruci&c in the Ixiuvrc than her arms to the Venus of 
Melc^ of the two versions of Romanesoue we have chosen ours. 

Our feeling for a work of art is rarely independent of the place it 
occupies in art history. This historic sense, a by*product of our place 
in tttoc and conmtion^ by the hcre-and-now, has transformed our 
artotic hentage (which would be no less transformed were we to 
relinqimh it). Thus mediaeval art acquires different significances 
acco^tng as we sec in it an art of "darkness” or that of a massive famlding- 
up of Man. We have seen how greatly a history of color would modi^ 
^e art hmory we know-which ts in fact a history of drawing, riven id 
form by Florence and, above all, by the Rome of Julius II, thit of the 
^enicemh and eighteenth centuries was dominated by Venice* 
Velazquez revered Titian arid disdained Raphael. (Wher4s that of 
France, s^ped by enp-a^ngs and bJaeWnd-white photography, 
s^nsored Rome far more than Venice.) We arc now WnninJ to 
glimpse m the Gossaert of Bcrlm a kinsman of El Greco, and in the 
Naples Schiavone a progemtor of the Fauves. Always there comes a 
lime when the long beams of the searchlight that plays across the course 

bistor>w[inger on a great work 
hitherto neglected, relegating others to partial obscurity. Thmitisonly 
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recently that Piero della Francesca has emerged as one of the world’s 
greatest artists; and since then Raphael has greatly changed for us, 

A period that docs not set out to "alter" an art of the past make no 
effort to resuscitate it in its original fomij but merely ignores it. That 
in the Middle Ages the statues of antiquity, though they were there to 
sec, were never tooked at, is partly due to the fact that thetrs was a 
dead style; partly to the fact that certain cultural periods banned 
fiicteiniomhosis passionately sis ours has welcomes it. It was not 
because of any feefing for the past tha t Christian art admitted echoes 
of Pompeii in some of its mi niatures of the High M iddic A^es. The notion 
of art as such must first come into being, if the past is to acquire an 
artistic value; thus for a Christian to see a classical statue as a statue, 
and not as a heathen idol or a mere puppet, he would pave had to 
begin by seeing in a "Virgin" a statue, before seemg it as the Vi^. 

That [to quote a famous defirdtion) a rchgious picture beiorc 
beitiff a Vimn, IS a flat surface covered with colors arranged in a certain 
order ” hol^ good for us, but anyone who had spoken to mt men 
who made the statuary of St, Denis would have been laughed out of 
court. For them as for Suger and, later, for St. Bernard, what was 
being made was a Virgin; and only in a very secondary sense an arrange¬ 
ment of colors. The colors were arranged in a certain order not so 
as to be a statue but so as to be the Virgin. Not to represent a bdy 
having Our Lady’s attributes, but to ie; to win a place m that other- 
world of holiness which alone sponsored its quality. 

Since these "colors in a certain order” do not merely se^c purposes 
of representation, what purpose do they ^rve? That of thcir own 
order, the modernist rephes. An order variable, to say lean: since 
it is a style. No more than Suger would Michelangelo have admitted 

that word “before" in "before being a Virgin-” He would have 

said: "lanes and colors must be arranged in a certain order w “at a 
painted Virgin may be worthy of Lady,” For him, as for Van Eyck, 
plastic art was, amongst other thmgs, a mcam of acc^ to a world of 
the divine. But that world was not separable from their painting,^ as 
is the model from the portrait; it took form through the expression they 

achieved of it. . . 

The Middle Ages were as unaware of what we mean by the word 

"art" as were Greece and Eg>pt, who had no word foi'.it- hoJ* “i® 
concept to come into being, works of ^ needed to be plated ^m 
their Lnedons. What common link CJ^ied be^wn a Venus which 
wax Venus, a crucifix which was Christ crucified, and a oust. u 
three “statues" can be linked together. When, with the Renaisianoe, 
Christendom selected, from amongst the various forms creat^ for the 
service of other gods, its most congemal method of expression, there 
began to emerge that specific “value" to which we give the name of art, 
and which w^, in due time, to equal those supreme values in whose 
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service It had arisen. Thus, for Mancti Giotto’s Christ was to become a 
wort of art; whereas Manet’s Christ aux Anges would have meant nothing 
to Giotto. By '“a goc«i painter" had been meant a competent painter, 
capable of convincing the spectator by the quality of his “Virgin" that 

she was more the Virgin than was an average artist’s Virgin_and 

this called for superior craftsmanship. Thus, when art became an end 
in Itself, our whole aesthetic outlook underwent a transformation. 

But it was not a belief in painting as an absolute value that 
supcivened on the ^ of faith; that belief came later. What came next 
waj poetry," Not only was the poetic sense, throughout the world and 
for many centuries, one of the elements of art, but over a long period 
painting was poetry's most favored mode of expression. BeWen 
the death of Dante and the birth of Shakc^earc how trivial seem the 
poets of Christendom as compared with Kero deIJa Francesca, Fra 
Angehco, Botticelli, Piero di Cosimo, Leonardo, Titian and Michel- 
angcl^ What poems contemporary with Watteau rank beside his art? 

pic distmcuon we make today between the specific procedures of 
painting and its poetic elements is as indefinite as the distinction between 
form and content. They once comprised an indivisible domain, Thus 
It was at the bidding of his poep sense that Leonardo’s colors were 
a^ged m a ce^m order." Pmnling,ht: wrote, is a form ofporliy madt 
to Until Delacroi^the ideas of great painting and poetry wete 

reg^fid ^ m^arable. Can we suppose it was due to some aberration 
^at Duccio, Giotto, Fouquet, Grilnewald, the Masteia of the Italian 
Kcnaissance Velazquez, Rembrandt, Vermeer, Poussin— and all Asiatic 
artists— took this for granted ? 

having b«n a means to ^e creation of a sacrosanct world, 
plastic art vras chiefly, dunng several centuries, a means to the creation 
ol^n imapnaiy or transfigured world. And these successive worlds 

"subjects" for the artists; it is obvious 
tliat the Crucifixion was not a "subject" for Fra AngeUco, nor (though 
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here the distinction is sobder) was Tht Schol of for Raphael, 

or even Tht Evin of iAf Cmsdtri into ConstontiaofiU for Dclacrotx merely 
a ■‘subiect'*; each wss a means of conquering^ by way of pamttng, 
a world that was not exclusively the domain of art. In tho^days jjeople 
spoke of “big” subjects—and the adjective conveys a whole atutude. 
When modem art arose, “official" painting had replaced that 
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conquest by the artistes subordination to a romantic or scnti mental 
die me, often linhed up with histoq^—a sort of theatrical performance 
freed from its narrow stage, if not from its gestures. Reacting from 
this realistic treatment of the imaginary, painting rediscovered the 
poede emotion, once it ceased illustrating the''poetry''of History and 
^onsoring that of the pteirtaiTuUs^ and took to making its (nvn 
Cezanne’s Monia^ Renoir's Moiilin. tte ta GaktU^ Gauguin’s 

Riders on the B^sch, Chagall’s Fa&les^ Dufy's scenes of gay life and Kiee’s 
tnife-edg^ phantoms owe nothing of their lyricism to their subjects- 
these artists use them as vehicles for their own poetic emotion, each 
in his own manner. Goya's drawings hold us as the countless scenes 
of martyrdom in academical Baroque can never do. And then we have 
PLcro^ and Rembrandt * ^ ^ * We respond effordessly to the enchanting 
harmony of pinks and in L^Enseigne de Gtrsamit hut the appeal of 
Boucher or an Alexandrine to our sensuality (like that of Greuze or a 
Bolognese to our sentimentality'] evokes little or no response. We are 
movSd by Rouault's Old King^ but the glimpse of Napoleon on a muddy 
road in Meissonieris 1814 leaves us cold. If the subjects of the “official** 
Salon artists are meretricious, this is because, far from being conjured up 
by the art of those who painted them, they are models to which this art 
submits itself Titian did not "reproduce’" imagined scenes; it was 
from the nightbound forests of Gadore he got his "Venus.'* 
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Far from excluding poetry from painting, we should do better to 
realize that all ^at worb of plastic art are steeped in poetry. How 
we fail to see it in the art of Vermeer, Chardin, Bnicghcl and Courbet 
(in bis major worhs) ? We profess to admire oniy th^ color in Bosch 
and Titian, but if we propose to treat their color—the means of expression 
of their poetry—as separable from it, we shaU have to begin by assuming 
that their was a technique of rtpusenlalioa. Realistic as this color 
may seem, it is a link between the Juggler and the Temptatiofis; the trees 
in Titian's finest worb belong aitt) to that magic realm of poesy. And 
^is p«tic "glamour" is not something superadded to his fainting; 
it is still less separable from it than is the fantastic from the art of Bosch! 
Nor is it due to the taste prevailing then in Venice (as b the calligraphy 
of his decorative compositions); it is due solely to his art. This is 
becoming clearer with the advance in color reproduction and the 
comprehensiveness of modem exhibitions thanb to loans of masterpieces; 
far more than the drawing, the color expresses the poetry in his art! 
Titian, one of the world’s greatest poets, seems often no more rKaii 
a master of tapestry design, when he is reproduced in black and white. 
True, some of our painters say tliey would prefer Titian with his “Venus’" 
left out—meaning that they prefer those still lifts in which Venus 
though no less present than in the Prado, is not visibly present. As 
thou^ Laura de Dianti, Vettui and Adonit, the Vienna Calluia, the JVymM 
and Shepherd, belonged to the world of C^zamie, or even that of Renoir! 
Is that which differentiates Rembrandt’s from almost ail Hals’s portraits 
only the unlikencss of two palettes? And even, we might add, that 
which diircrcntjatcs the Governors of the Almshouse from the Artkers? 

With poetry in this sense pamtinig has always, to say the least of it 
collaborated, and the art of the age of religion collaborated no less than 
does our modern art. But from the Renaissance up to Eldacroix there 
WK more than mere coUaboradon; poetry was wedded to painting as 
It had been to faith. Leonardo, Rembrandt and Goya seek and achieve 
both poeuc and plastic expression, often simultaneously. PUanello’s 
hanged men, Leonardo s daylight vistas and Bosch’s nightbound reces- 
^ons,Rembr^dt's light and Goya’s phantoms belong to both categories. 
The Queen of Sheba is conjured up by Piero’s art, the ProdieaJ &n by 
Rembrandts, Cythcra by Watteau’s, a Umbo of spectres By Goya’s. 
Poetry comes as naturally to this art as the flower to a plant 


It^n Mannerism afiected Europe rather as a school of poctrv 
than through its forms; lean Cousin and Jan Matzys were votaries of 
a dimm and a dream mone. Like their Italian masters, the paititers 
of the various Schools of Fontainebleau were illustrators in their minor 
works; ncve^clt^ their ornamental art, in quest-beyond mere 
of poetry and often the mysterious, was put to the service 
not of the poets but of poetry and, rather than aiming at the depiction 
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of a poetic world, was seeking for a poetic expression of the world they 
saw £^nd them. Is there less poetry m 7Ae ffariK^m at the 
Descent into the Cdiar than in Era Pnjna Pandora, m C^ns 
countless '^Dianas" ? That elongation, those forms half glimpsed through 
veils and arabesques so often directed toi^rds a focal point and nearer 
those of glyptics than those of Alexandria, are csscnhally picton^, 
not anecdotal procedures. It was not Venice but Rosso who discovered 
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those curious color harmonics which Spanish Baroque was, later, to use 
to such effect. And in that ^adot With its dark horses carrying away 
Niccolo dcU'Abbate's Proserpine to the Shades, how separate the illustra¬ 
tive and the poede elements? 

That certain old-time pictures are imbued with a truly modern 
poetic emotion—that Piero di Gosimo is near akin to Chirico—is plain 




to sec. Some imfinished etchings by Rembrandt m which be comes 
very near our modem sense of the mysterious have been diSOTv^d; 
but let us make no mistake regarding this. Our modem taste has ^cn 
shaped by a, so to speak, sectarian poetry which adjusts its world to 
pe^tives of the dream and the irrational. No doubt aU tme poetry 
IS irrational Ln the sense that it substitutes a new system of relations 
between things for the established order. But, long before peopling 



the solitude of an artist , that new s^tem 

revelation—a panic conquest of the joys and wonders of ca^_, 
Sot of, world ordtoanis, but ot the "J* S 

upon tho august prcscocc of » i'^dT&Iimo 

irods M^arm6 Is not a greater poet than Homer, or Fiero di i^isimo 
SStS and what do tL vividest realiaauons of our pamters amount 
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to if wt compare iheii impact with what that first great vision of ^ 
nude woman—her of the Panathenaea, on whom the first buttcrfljr 
aiiahted—must have meant to those who saw her then, or that of the 
first sculptured face in which Christ ceased to be symbol and “camc_ 
alive"? The poetry of the dream has not always vanquLshed that ol 
ecstasy; Baudelaire’s vision of "night” ensues on that of Michelangelo, 
but has not effaced it. 


Midway between Man’s fleeting world and the transcendent world 
of God a third world found its place in several phases of culture, and 
art was subordinated to it as once it tvas to faith. We have a tendency 
to treat this intermediate world as a mere ditvri its function is not 
actually denied, but, rather, disregarded. The association m our 
culture of very different types of art is rendered feasible only by the 
metamorphosb that the works of the past have ^dergone, not merely 
throuRh the ravages of time but also because they arc detached from 
certain elements of what they once expressed: (heir poetry no less than 
the faith of their makers and the hope of cnabhng man to commune 
with the cosmos or the dark demonic powers of nature. Indeed cve^ 
work surviving from the past has been deprived of something—to 
with, the setting of its age. The work of Kulpture us^ to loid it m a 
temple, a street or a reception-room. M these are lost to it. E\en 
if the reception-room is "reconstructed" m a inuseum, even if the statue 
has kcDt its place in the portal of its cathedral, the town which surrounded 
the reception-room or cathedral has changed. T^rc « noget^^oun ^ 
the banal truth that for thirteenth-century man Gothic was modem, 
and the Gothic world a present reality, not a phase of hutory; once we 
replace faith by love of art, little docs it matter if a cathedral chapel is 
reconstituted in a museum, stone by stone for we have begun by 
converting our cathedrals into museums. Could we bring ourselves 
to feel what the fir^t spectators of an Egvptian statoe, or a Romanesque 
cruclfixiou, felt, we would make haste to ““J": 

True, we are trying more and more to gauge the fechngs of 
spectators, but without forgetting our own, and we can be contented all 
tEc moteeasfly with the mere knowledge of the former, ^thout^penenc- 
ing them, because all we wish to do is to put this knowledge to the scn icc 

^^BuTthougb a Gothic crucifix becomes a statue, as being a work of 
art, those special relations between its lina and 

a work of art are the creative expression of an emotion far «ceeding a 
mere will to art. It is not of the same family as a cruci^on painted 
today by a talented atheist^ut to exp^ his talent ^y. It is an 
object, a picture or a work of sculpture, but it is also a Crucifixion. A 
Gothic bead that we admire does not affect us merely through tiK 
ordering of its planes; we discern in it, across the centuries, a gleam 




of the face of the Gothic Christ. Because that deam is then. We have 
only a va^e idea as to what the aura emanating from a Sumeriaii statue 

sculpture. In a world m which the very name of Christ had left men’s 

would still be a statue. And if the idea 
of art had sumved m that avihzation, the statue still would lueak a 
lan^age. What language? tt may be asked. But what lan t^agf is 
Pfc-Columbiatis of whom we still know next to Mtfing 
or by the coins of ancient Gau], or by those bronzes of the Stepues as m 
which we do not even know who were the Dconles that > 

And wha. language hy thn bnom nf ft' “* 

It IS no vam quest seeking to ascertain to what deeo cravintr nf 
man s namre a work of art responds, and we do well to rea^e that^w 
craving is not always the same. Throughout £c LSS S Sie 
craftsmen manufactured gods, but not hanhiyartl- ti,- « n the 

these images were devhefby’thc art ts So 
u^nsformation, of these styL. The ll^tor^crfftTctJed thTSSg 
art se^«i W express, and doubtless to promote a soeciid 

«Tp.ol rZS' S ft'L*^^/^ 

netherworld. WheES S hULt.L a 
in impcksing idealized human forms on the Tods^ 
cases art depicted gods, it is obvbLThar both 

dements of the human' souh*^^^^ <i*«cted its 

makes its ap^!^IT. ib^^e'i'mDTe"l'?n <^>"0110115 to which art 

MichdangJl??drfajn, a picS?! b? of Pieti, 

and, at the very heart oFchrtten or Braque; 
the Catacombs and those in ihe Vatican paintings in 

We, however, discuss these wSLL &I" T Titian, 

to the same domain In most oF thcnf^arT* ^*1^^ 
makers, whereas we subordinate them all 

th«r general opinion that the art«t*e r. indeed* if it became 

poliSc, or to'ioi onZs^cS ft t “ “r’T' f" 

ftc art muftum, and our w^tic horitatr. advertBomenl, 

ill under a century. ^ be utterly transformed 

our museums were con 

for granted that every painter wished r!f m t 

they were filled with the picnires that m? ^ picture;, 

JU is always at the call o? livinv forms figure in them. 

The G.ft.c «„ ^ f/'fttllJXh^rcnrJl 
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century because the contemporary popular sralptors to whom he tikcnesd 
them were obviously less competent than Giraudon^ above all, because 
had his craftsmanship resembled that of the Gothics, a contemporary 
sculptor would certainly have been “uncouth". Tins habit of pro- 
jectmg the present on the past persists, but nowadays we would not 
regard a sculptor whose work resembled pre-Romancsquc as clumsy; 
we should call him “expressionist." In our resuscitations of pre-Roman- 
esQue art Uccello comes to the fore, while Guercino fades out. ^ (How 
could anyone care for Guercino ? we ask. After ah, why not, considering 
that Velazquez did, and bought hts pictures for the J^g of Spain ?J The 
most permanent European values have been served in successive Mcit^ 
by arts that were not merely different but hostile; as against the Gothics 
the seventeenth century (notably Ea Bruyfcrc) vaunted the architecture 
and sculpture of antiquity, not for their stylization but for their "truth 
to nature,** and it was on precisely the same grounds that the Romanis^ 
extolled Gothic, as against seventeenth-century art. Like these periodic 
metamorphoses of the notion of ‘*truth to nature," every resuscitauon, 
in reviving and revealing a forgotten art, casts great tracts of shadow 
over other aspects of the past, ror us tod^y Uccello is tieither wh*it tie 
was for his own age nor what he was for the eighteenth century ; and the 

same applies to Guercino, ... , t--.- c 

True, we arc less inclined than it would seem to take litian tor 
another Renoir, Masaccio for a Oizanne, or El Grew for a Cubist; 
nevertheless in the case of Masaccio, as in that of El Greco, we select 
certain elements for our admiration, and shut our eyes to the others. 
Every “resurrection** sorts out what it recalls, as is evident m the cariics 
collections of antiques, restorations notwithstanding. Today our 
museums welcome torsos but not limbs. That fortunate mutilation 
which contributes to the gloiy of the Venus de Melos might be the work 
of same mspir^d antiquary j for mutilations, too, have a style, me 

choice of the fragmen ts we preserve is far from being haphazard i thus 
we prefer Lavish statues without their heads, Khmer Buddhas without 
their bodies and Adrian wild animals isolated fmm their contexts. 
Accidents impair and Time transforms, but it is wc who chc^c. 

Indeed Time often works in favor of the artist. DoubtltK imny 
masterpieces arc lost for ever. Yet the vm ranty of those which have 
come down to us confers on them a soLtary grandeur (which may 
perhaps mislead our judgment). Thus. w«c the huge output of^n 
i-’an iyck available, might it not impair the lonely 
Mystic Lamb? And surely the name of Rogicr van der^ Weyden would 
have a deeper resonance had he painted one picture only, the ZJrpffnfim 
of the Escorial. After seeing the ten canvases which rank &rot with 
Vermeer, we can hardly beUeve that those chaimmg, tovial landsi^pcs 
which adorn our provincial museums bear his authentic signature. 
^Vho can tell if the scrapheap of Rubens* studio would not be more akin 
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to Renoir’s than to those massive harmomes, voices of the earth, that 
echo through the Kennesstt and in certain immortal landscapes and 
portraits? The judgment of Time is more selective than that of any 
given phase of culture. 

It is common knowledge that during the nineteenth century the 
successive layers of varnish put on pictures were by way of creating a 
‘ museum style,” sponsoring a preposterous kinship between Titian and 
Tintoretto—pending the day when cleaning was to put a stop to this 
absurd rraiemity. Ncilhcr Titian nor Tintoretto had aski^ posterity 
to ov'crlay his canvases with a yellow gloss j and if the ancient statues 
have gone white, Fhcidias is not to blame, nor is Canova, \ et it was 

only after painting had become light-hued that these coats of varnish 
came to seem intolerable to the curators of our museums. 

By the mere fact of its birth every great art modifies those that arose 
before it; after Van Gogh Rembrandt has never been quite the same as 
he was after Delacroix. Often discoveries in Jidds quite foreign to 
each other have the same effect; thus the cinema is undermining cve^ 
art of illusionist realism, perspective, movement—and tomorrow will 
usurp relief as well. If Louis Da’i'id did not see the works of classical 
antiquity as Raphael did, that is because his approach to them was diffe¬ 
rent; also because, having access to a wider range of them, he did not 

sec the same ones. _ 

We interpret the past in the light of what we understand. Thus 
from the time when history set up as a mental discipline {not to say, 
an obsession) until tpip, inflation was a relatively rare phenomenon. 
Then it became frequent, and modem historians see in it a cause of the 
decline of the Roman Empire, Similarly since 1789 history has had a 
new perspective, revolution being a successful revolt, and revolt a revolu¬ 
tion that has failed. Thus a new or rediscovered fact may give Its bias 
to history. It is not research-work that has led to the understanding of 
El Greco; it is modem art. Each genius that breaks with the past 
deflects, as it were, the whole range of earlier forms, Who was it 
reopened the eyes of the statues of classical antiquity—the excavators 
or the great masters of the Renaissance? Who, if not Raphael, forced 
an eclipse on Gothic art? The destiny of Pheidias lay in the hands of 
Michebngclo [who had never seen his statues); Cezanne’s austere 
genius has magnified for us the Venetians [who were his despair); it 
b in the light of those pathetic candles which Van Gogh, already mad, 
fixed round his straw hat so as to paint the Cafd d’Arles by night, that 
GrUncwald has come into his own. in ipio it was assumed that the 
Winged Victory, when restored, would regain her ancient gold, her arms, 
her tmmpct. Instead, she has regained her prow and, like a herald 
of the dawn, crowns the high stainvay of the Louvre ; it is not towards 
Alexandria that we have set her flight, but towards the Acropolis. 
Metamorphosis is not a matter of chance; it b a law governing the life 
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of tvcry virark of art. Wc have learned that, if death cannot stUl the 
voice of genius, the reason is that genius triumphs over dea^ not by 
reiterating its original language, but by constraining us to listen to a 
language constanuy modified, sometimes forgotten—as it were an echo 
an-jwpnng each passing century with its own voice—aiid what the 
tnasicrpiece keeps up is not a monologue, however authoritative, but a 
SaJague indefeasible by Time. 
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The art which is taking over^ sorting out and imposing its 
metamorphosb on this vast legacy of the past is by no means 
easy to define. It is our art of today—and obviously a fish 
is badly placed forjudging what the aquarium look^ like firom outside. 
The antagonism between it and the museum art of its day becomes still 
clea^r in its relations with the past| those whom it has slain have all a 
family Uteness, and so have those it has revived. Our resuscitations 
cover a far wider field than our contemporary art; but the latter gives 
us our bearings in our rediscovery of art^s "sacred river"* by setting up 
painting as something that exists in its own right against the criteria 
of the museum. 

For five centuries (from the deventh to the sixteenth) European 
painters* in Italy as in ETanders* in Germany as m France* concentrated 
ihcfr efforts on liberating art^ stage by stage^ from its tw^o-dimensional 
limitations, and from what they took for the clumsiness dr ignorance 
of their predecessors* (Far-Eastern art, linked up as it was with an 
ideographic script written with a hard brush, had made much quicker 
progress in mastering its medium.) Gradually they discovered the 
secrets of rendering volume and depth, and they attempted to replace 
those symbolic intimations of space which we find in Romanesque and 
Byzantine art, and later in Tuscan art, by the lUusiDn of actual space. 
In the sixteenth century complete illusion was achieved. 

To Leonardo* doubtless, goes the credit for the decisive technical 
advance. In al! the painting known to Leonardo’s world—^that of Greek 
vases and Roman frescoes, the art of Byzantium and the East* of Christian 
Primitives of various lands, of the Flemings, Florentines* Rhine¬ 
landers and Venetians (as in 
almost all the painting we have 
discovered since his day: Egypt¬ 
ian, Mesopotamian, Persian, 
Buddhist Indian* Mexican)— 
whether they were painting in 
fresco, in miniature or in oils, 
painters had alwap composed 
tn Urms ^ Guliin€s. It was by 
blurring oudines* prolonging the 
boundaries of objects Into 
distances quite other than the 
abstract perspective of hb pre¬ 
decessors (Uccdlo’s and Piero’s 
perspective tends to emphasize 
rather than attenuate the 
isolation of each object)—'it was 
by merging all things seen into a 
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background suffused in various 
tonc$ of blue that Leonardo, a few 
years before Hieronymus Bosch, 
inventcjd (or organized) a way of 
rendering space such as Europe had 
never known before. No longer 
a mere dcutral environment Tor 
bodies^ his Space (like Time) en¬ 
veloped figures and observers alike 
in its vast recession and opened 
vdstas on i nfini ty. Not that this 
Space was a mere hole in die picture 
surface^ its very translucence owes 
everything to painting. Not until 
this discovery bad been made could 
Titian break up his contour lines, 
or Rembrandt fulfill his genius in 
his etchings. But in Italy, during 
that periodj all a painter needed to 
do was to adopt Leonardo's tech¬ 
nique—whilst being careful to omit 
the qualities of transfiguration and 
insight that Leonardo's genius 
imparted to all his work“for the 
painting to be a faithful reproduc¬ 
tion of what the eye perceives, and 
the figures to "come to life," While 

to the contemporary spectator with his taste for filusionist realism, a 

[ licture by Leonardo or Raphael seemed more sadsiying as being more 
ifelikc than one by Giotto or Botticelli, no figure in the eenturics that 
followed was more alive than Lconardo*s; it was merely diflerenn The 
technique of strongly "iUxLsionist" painting which he introduced at a 
time when Chrisrianity, already losing grip and soon to be divided against 
itsdU’, was ceasing to impose on visuaJ experience that hieratic stylization 
which proclaimed God^s presence in all His works—this technique of 
the lifelike was destined to change the whole course of paintings Perhaps 
it was not a mere coincidence that, of ail the great masters, the one who 
had the most far-reaching influence was the only painter for whom 
art was not his sole interest in life, his mism dVmr* 
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Thus Europe came to take it for granted that one of painting^s 
chief functions was the creation of a semblance of reality. Yet, though 
hitherto aJi had aspired to master a certain range of ^dsiial experience, 
it bad always been recogntacd as different in kind from the world of 
appearances; the striving for perfection implicit in aU works of art 


incites it far more to stylize forms than to imitate them. Thus what 
was asked of art in the period following Leonardo's was not a transcript 
of reality' but the depicUon of an idealized world. And, though resorting 
to every known device for rendering texture and spatial recession, and 
attaching so much importance to the modeling of its figures, this an 
was in no sense realistic; rather, it aspired to be the most convincing 
expression possible of an imagined world of harmonious beauty. 

The prelude toa workof Sction is always a “Let^s make believe. . . .” 
But there had been no make-believe about the Monreale Christ; it was 
^n affirmation. Nor was the Chartres David make-believe; nor Giotto's 
Meeting at the GcUen Gate. Still there begin to be traces of it in a Virgin 
by Lippi or Botticelli; and Leonardo's ^rgin of t^ Rocks is frankly so. 
A Gnidfixion by Giotto is a declaration of faith; Leonardo's Last Supper^ 
sublime romance* Behind this lay undoubtedly a change in the religious 
climate* Religion was ceasing to mean Faith, and its images were 
eritcring that speculative liml^ whose color is the very color of the 
Renaissance^ and where, while not quite estranged from truth, they are 
not yet wholly fiction, but in process of becoming it. 

In the thirteench century the artist was chary of introducing this 
clement of fiction into his work; but by the seventeenth century all 
religious art was frankly a product of the imagination, and in this new 
world of fantasy the artist lelt himself supreme. More factual than the 
musicians ^nd on a par at least with tnc poet, he bcran to draw in 
Alexandrines. None better than he could conjure into being a woman 
of ideal beauty; because k was Icss^ a matter of conjuring her up than of 
building her up» of amending, idealizing, keying up his drawing—'harmo¬ 
nious and idealized already; and because hb art, even hb technique, 
seconded hb imagination no less than hb imagnation served hb art, 

Pascal's '*What foDy to admire in art anything whose original w^c 
should not admire!” b not the fallacy it $eems but an aesthetic judgment 
—meaning not w much that only beautiful things should be painted, 
but only such things as would be beautiful, did they exbt. A vfew that 
found its justification in the style of antiquity, thb was the theory behind 
Alexandrine art and the ornate Roman copies of certain Athenian 
masterpieces (to which, however^ it did not m the least apply). The 
reason why Michelangelo, in hb innocence, was so much impressed by 
the Laoco^n was that he had never seen, never did see, a single figure of 
the Parthenon* And thb style forced a preposterous but none the less 
impressive unity on the originals of five centuries of classical art. 
Alexandria "expressed" Thcmbtocles. Hence came the idea of a 
beauty independent of any given age; a beauty whose prototypes were 
immutable and which il was the artbPs duty to visualize and to body 
forth. Hence* too, came the notion of an absolute style, of which other 
styles were but the infancy or the decline. How different from thb 
myth b our view of Greek art today! 
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This myth amse in dose conjunction with Christian art at (he 
time when Julius IIj Micbclangdo and, still more, Raphael regarded 
the Greeks as allies—it was only much later Uiat they were considered 
cnernies. But we arc now familiar with the arts of the ancient East, 
and if Pheidias to our thinking sharply contrasts with both the Chrisrian 
and our modern artists, he is no less in conflict with the Egyptian 
sculptors and with those of Iran and the Euphrates. For many of us 
the supreme discovery of the Greeks was their new approach to the 
universe: the spirit of enquiry. With their philnsophcrs who taught 
men the art of lit-in^, their gods who changed their nature with every 
change made in their statues and w’ere becoming rather helpers than 
ruthless lords of destiny—what the Greeks changed was the very meaning 
of art. Despite that evolution of forms in the course of which, century 
by century, the sense of an ineluctable order written in the stars had 
submerged more and more the tile of Egypt—as in Assyria a tyranny 
of blood— art had never yet been other than an answer given by 
cirilizations once and for all to destiny. But then, within a space of 
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fifty years, that stubborn qtifttimiig which was the very voice of Hellas 
silenced those Tibetan litanies. Ended was the rule of oneness over the 
multiplicity of things j ended, too, the high prestige of contemptation 
and of those psychic states in which a man dreams he attains the Absolu te 
by surrendering to the vast cosmic rhythms and losing himself in them. 
Greek art is the first art that strikes us as being "secular." In it man’s 
basic emotions are given their fuD human savor; ecstasy assumes the 
simpler name of joy. In it even the depths of being become humanized; 
that ritual dance in which the forms of Hellas make their first appearance 
is the dance of mankind joyously shaking off the yoke of destiny. 

In this respect Greek tragedy may mislead us. Actually^ the doom 
of the House of Atreus was the epitaph of the great Oriental sagas of 
fatality. In Greek tragedy the gods show as much concern for man 
as men for the gods. For all their ncthcrworldly air the protagonists 
have no roots in the timeless sands of Babylon; rather, like men marching 
in step with men, they have won free from these. And when man faces 
destiny, d^tiny ends and man comes into his own. 
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Even today^ for a Mus¬ 
sulman of Central Asia, the 
tragedy of Oedipus It much 
ado almut nothing} bow re¬ 
gard Oedipus as an ilbtarred 
exception, when every man 
is Oedipus? And what the 
Athenians admired in the art 
that made stage tragedies of 
them was not man^s defeat 
but the poet’s victory over 
destiny. 

Within every artichoke 
is an acanthus leaf, and the 
acanthus is what man would 
have made of the arUchoke, 
had God asked him his ad^'ice. 
Thus, step by step, Greece 
scaled down the forms of life 
to man’s measure, and simil¬ 
arly adjusted to him the forms 
of foreign arts. We may be 
sure that a landscape by 
Apelles suggested a landscape 
made by man, not by cosmic 
forces. The cosmos is less an 
. , enemy than vehicle of a Com¬ 

munion; by contrast with the cowering immobility of Asiatic statuary 
the movement of the Greek statue—the first movement known to art-— 
was the very symbol of man’s emancipation. The Greek nude came into 
its own without heredity and without blemish, even as the Greek 
world is a world rescued from its servitudes: such a world as might 
have been created by a god who had not ceased being a man. ° 
Thus, too, the language of Greek forms, into whatever decadence 
whatever concessions to the meretricious it sometimes lapsed regained 
something of the lustre of its golden age each time it put forth a challenge 
timid or outspoken, to the lingering influence of the great styliradons 
of the East; in the Gothic art of Amiens and Rheims to defunctive 
Romanesque; in Giotto to Go^ic art and, notably, Byzantium; in the 
sixteenth century to the medieval artists, And on each occasion it 
resuscitated human forms, not what came to be called Nature (The 
^lognwc, rightly enough, dubbed Giotto’s figures “statues.")' Forms 
chosen by man and made to man’s measure; forms whereby man enlarged 
his values till they matched his conception of the universe. 

Since the days of the Catacombs we have seen enough of what 
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a world in which man’s values are at odds with bis eTivirPiimcot may 
mean, to rcaJi^e the vast sigiiificajice of this reconcilement. In ^c 
Acropolis it is this that makes up linger in front of the Htad of a 
Yovth and the Kori of Eulhydikos, the first faces to be wholly human. On 
those statues of uncertain origin, which still kept their archaic front- 
alism, something was talcing form that neither Egypt nor Mesopotamia, 
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neither Iran nor any an¬ 
cient art had ever known- 
something that was to dhap- 
pear from the solemn faces 
of the Acropolis, and that 
something was the smile. 

Far more than in the 
ripples ofits drapery, all Hellas 
is in the curves of those ikintly 
pouring lips and this is neith¬ 
er the Buddhist smile, nor 
the smile that hovers on 
some Egyptian faces; for, 
primitive or sophisticated, 
always it is directed towards 
the person looking at it. 
Whenever it r^urs, something 
of Greece is in the point of 
breaking into flower—whether 
in the smiling grace of Rhci ms 
or that of Florence; and 
whenever man feels himself 
in harmony with the world, 
he regains his precarious away 
of that limited yet never to 
be [forgotten kingdom which 
he conquered for the first time 
on the Acropolis of Delphi, 
The smile, girls dancing at the call of instinct not of ritual, the 
glorification of woman's body in the nude—these are some tokens, 
amongst many others, of a culture in which man bases hts values on his 
predilections. In the Eastern cultures neither happiness nor man had 
ranked high in the scale of values, and thus all that might express them 
had little 'place in art. The art of the Euphrates valley was as aloof as 
modem art fromforms bespeakuig pleasure. True, the East knew sexual¬ 
ity; but sexuality is an instrument of destiny, the antithesis of pleasure. 

That word “Greece’* still calls up in our minds a host of strong, if 
ill-assorted, associations—in which intermingle (singularly enough) 
not only Hesiod and the poets of the Anthology but the Head of a Teath 
of the Acropolis and the last Alexandrian sculptors. Actually tt was 
by way of Alexandria and Rome that Europe discovered Greece; but 
let us try to picture how ihin^ would have been had Greek art come to 
an end when Pheidias made hb first lAorlts of sculpture. (A whole cycle 
of Greek culture ended with Pericles, and it is no more absurd to pic^rc 
a Hellenism in which that culture whose art was set in such high honor 
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first by the sixteenth, then 
by the seventeemh century, 
had no place, than to see in 
Praxiteles an aftermath and 
an expression of Aeschylus.) 
Though beauty would hardly 
come into the picture, would 
the spirit of Hellas be Ics$ 
present ? VVho could assimilate 
the Delphi Chamker, the figures 
in the Acropolb, or the 
of Kail via" to an Egyptian 
or Mesopotamian statue? 

The nude woman's figure, 
which came later still ihan the 
quest of beauty, suggests to 
us sensual pleasure, and indeed 
expresses it. Firsdy, because it 
is $ct free from any ritual 
"paralysis,” its gestures being 
merely in abeyance like those 
of a living woman in her sleep* 
But above all because the 
hieratic order of the firmament 
with which it was once linked 
has ceased to be fatalistic and 
has changed to harmony; and 
because Mother Earth has 
included in her conquest of 
what was once the awe-in¬ 
spiring realm of the Mothers, 
the cosmos too. We need only 
cease observing the Greek nude 
through Christian eyes, and 
compare it not with the Gothic 
but with the Indian nudc’—and 
its nature promptly changes; 
the erotic clement^ fade tnto 
the background, we sec it 
radiant with fiew'-won freedom 
and in its amply molded forms 

find hidden traces of the drapery 

of the fibres from w'hich it has 

gradually broken free, and which 
the Greeks called "Victories.” 
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The artist of the 
East had tramlsltd 
forms into a style (the 
same procedure was 
follow^edt later, by the 
Byzantines) which re* 
fashioned the visible 
world in terms of 
Other-worldly values, 
the most constant of 
which was timelcss- 
ness. Whereas an art 
which owes aderiance 
to the world of men 
Stems from a close 
alliance with the 
human, an art bound 
up with fatalism and 
focused on the eternal 
draws its strength 
from its disharmony 
with the human; it 
U unconcerned with 
art or beauty, nor baa 
it "a style”; it if style. 

This is why the art of 

SiTofT ancient East, aod the artul. tat °f Wtn y,ta d t hen 

ofItUy when they took arms against the oriental elements ofChnstendom. 
solved^ the problem of portraying mov^ent f 
That smoothme*out of planes which in the are of PCncles rcplac^ 
clSniTridES {espcJky in Ups and eydids) of the earlier fipires 

foreshadowed®LconSlo’s softened "^a^t led 

methods of countering the hicraoc wmnobihty of Lastwn art that len 
2 itTubicuendy led the Italians (once the teehmque of 
^ S«ed)"t<. regard art aa mlely a nrean, t. emaung 

* art changed m tarns mere 

thoroughly within two centuries ^pm the ruth to 

and the East bad changed theirs m twenty. And the mo™g spirit 
of Greek art—the myth^ichind the 

Blit all those discoveries and mvcntions which, from the hutnyaiKos 

Ahrt tJl talSsStaSon, constitute the glory -f Mdita to ta 

aee of the great European monarchic into a srogie dis,ravcry. arts 

“rrSe a» im^ary world. This imaguu«y world was nuute 
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to gratifir not that human tnsdnct which, from the Mesopotamian period 
to the RicdievaJ, had sought to transcend art and sec in it merely 
the raw material of religious pageantry, but that no less innate cravinj? 
to remake the scheme of things after our hearts’ desire. 

Hence it was that a Gothic artist came to be regarded as a man who 
would have liked to paint like Raphael, but could noU And the 
theory of a steady progress in art, from the primitive to the antique 
and from int “barbarians'^ to R^hael* was more and more widely 
accepted* Thus art bad its age of enlightcnmetit and the artistes aim 
came to be the expression not of himself but of a certain form of cuhtire. 
And now its only goal was beauty* 

What exactly beauty means is one of the problems of aesthetics 
—but only of aesthetics. (Actually aesthetic theory, a late development, 
was chiefly a rationalization, of attitudes already existing.) When art 
was enlisted as beauty's handmaid, what was meant was clear enough 
Beauty was that which evem^ne prefere to see in real life. No doubt 
mtes gt^tly, but men find it easier to agree about womaii ''5 beauty 
than about the beauty of a picture; since almost everv man has fallcu 
in love, but connoisseurs of painting are relatively few. This is why 
Greece so easily reconciled her taste for a monumental art with her 
taste for el^« (statue of Pallas Athene and Tanagra statuettes); 
^d a^ why she moved on so naturally from Pheidias to Praxitete, 
TTiis tOT, explains why the eighteenth century could combine so well 
Its admu^tiou of Raphael with its enjoyment of Boucher. From this 
and not from aUegations of the superior “truth” of the antique nude a^ 
against Gothic nudes, academicism derived its efficacy. The women 
in the Bourges Rwurrection arc more like women than is the Aphrodite 
of Syracuse; but ihc latter is the type of woman men prdfer 

WTien, on its renascent in the sixteenth century, the a'cademicism 
1^'', “ni!''" ™ngly endorsed the artistic value of sensual 

and not without setbacks, been 
5 ^ haunted by visions 

^ Purgatory, and soon all that 

fe-i B t-*' hopes a^d fears of Christendom was a promise of 
Paradise. By^ntme art had never got beyond portrayiSg angels 
announang the ^t Judgment, figures deriving from Grick Fiftowr 
Tl ^'.1 Fra Angelico had obviously forgotten bow 
.That day when Nicolas of Cusa wrote 

R " ^ Christendom and, with it, the 

gates of heU; now Raphael’s forms could come into happy being. 

\ paradise through Cl^t, tn 

£ k-L! ^ mhuman aloofness which had hitherto Iharactci^cd 

Mtdialof. oaopread handj a world of seedtime and hSJesTfilnr'Sd 
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in ba^-rcUcfs of the Seasons, was pcrmcapng human Uvea ( where 
there had been room for God abnePmevery land artis ts were dew¬ 
ing the forms of a world released fiom fear. And now that the devil 
oined little more than a dim hinterland 
lesson of the Greeks have been other than that 

now it was that this messaRc from ^h^ast was . 

pioportion’' exemplified in the human body became a law of aii^nd Jte 
fdeaT measurements were invoked whole ^m^iUom 

A dream both grandiose and rich m intimations. But 
ceas5 bdne the jusSfication for a cult of harmony-^when the artist 
used it as the starting-point of his works mstc^of causing U to 
from them—not disewery but adornment became his aim. He sct 
out to transform the world into acanthus-leaves; gods and sai^ and 
Lndrea^rpatterns of beauty. Hence the quest of .deal beauty. 

^ ^^^^ational beauty” would be the better term, It aspired to manifest 
itself £ architecture and also, though more cautio^ly, 

in inusic Abovc^aU it sought to bo transposable into life—^motimc^ 
^ a m&e manner. Since a Greek nude is more voluptuous than a 
Gothk wouTd the Venus of Melos, if she came to lift, bc_ a beautiful 
w^mS? The Tritcrbn of this rational beauty was that it should be 
woman, f-nc ... «f rulture thouch with no special interest 

rJSg"cUd 4r«^* Jd 0^. 

ISS «X aZ;«l^d firarpr^aked (.hca|h i. » vary 

m^el can lx admi . sharply etched. Rembrandt- 

. vfcl 4 bSuW .LT the attht did nVereete but a^; 

i^temJofwhi^ a piemre gaUcry should not Ik an ^^JJ^f«i/r of paintings 

but a permanent dbplay of ^^^“,‘S'pvDSion of a 

woriderclteSforthejoyortheiniugiuutiom mvetrn^rfbe^^ 

t^ an d2ri™^ from it lathed on the 

to'^ebarm^it d^d not limit its charm to mere sensual ** 

'"“^OirtS^rWeed. tMk charge of the cultivated man became 
art’sSbSS' Not as a lover of painting but as a lover of culture, and 
b2:a^ h?'regarded Air culture as an absolute standaiti of value. 


Until the sixteenth century every important discovery of the means 
of rendering niovcnlcnt had linked up with the discovery of a style. 
If the archaic sculptors in the Acropolh Museum seemed to carry more 
con\'ictlon than tnose of Aegina (and less than Fheidias), Masaccio 
more than Giotto, and Titian more than Masaccio, the spectator had always 
piifuscd their power of carrying conviction with their genius; in fact, 
in his eyes it dm power that made their genius. He was all the less 
capable of distinguishing between these inasmuch as the tidal movement 
of Italian art—which had borne man on towards a reconcilia don with 
God and swept away, together with the tragic dualism that was the 
legacy of Gothic, the last traces of the powers of evil in the forms of art 
—was all in favor of the human; and because every discoveiy in the way 
of expression enlarged the ardst’s freedom from the thrall of Komanesque 
dramatizarion and Byzantine symbolism; withdrew him further from 
hieratic immobility. Masaccio did not make his works more lifelike 
than Giotto’s because he was more anxious to create an illusion of 
reality, but because the place of man in the world he wished to body 
forth was not the same as the place of man in Giotto's world. The 
motives urging him to liberate Jus figures were the same as those which 
had led Giotto to emancipate his figures both from the Gothic tradition 
and the Byzantine; but the same motives were to lead El Greco to distort 
and stylize his figures—to wrest them violently from their emancipation. 
The parallelism between expression and representation, owing to which 
the personal genius of each great artist had acted so strongly on the 
contemporary spectator, came to an end once the technique of repre¬ 
sentation had finally been mastered. 

The Italians' approach to their art history reminds us of our modem 
outlook on the progress of applied science. No painter or sculptor of 
the past ivas ever preferred to a contemporary one until the time of the 
rivalry between Leonardo. Michelangelo and Raphael {that is to say, 
before the technique of portrayal was fully mastered). True, Duccio 
and even Giotto were revered as precursors but, until the nineteenth 
century, no one would have dreamed of preferring their work to 
Raphael’s; it would have been like preferring a sedan chair to an aero¬ 
plane. The history of Italian art was that of a series of "inventore " 
each with his attendant school. 

For Florence to repudiate her art the spirit behind it had first to 
be challenged; Botticelli s works were burnt for the same reason as that 
for which modern Europe may some day destroy her machinery. And 
^ it noted, Botticelli himself was the first to bum them. Savonarola! 

had he won the day, might perhaps have conjured up an El Greco_ 

but it was ht who was burnt, ^ 

Fiction had always played a |>art in art; the new development was 
that tt came to permeate even religion so deeply that Raphael heUcnized 
or ]attni:^cd the Bible Vsithout a cjualm and Poussin could harmoniste 
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his Crucifixion v.ith his Arcadia. When painting is put to the service 
of a fiction regarded as a cultural value, arc is inevitably called on to 
promote an established idea of clvUization; its values jwj art take second 
place and its task b to present realities or fancies m an attractiw guiM. 
Humanistic though it was, the language of the for^ of 
pediment of Olympia had been as distinctive as that of the Mpters of 
fcbartrcs and Babylon, or the abstract sculptors, because it voi^d Ae 
distoMij of a culture and did not merely Jliutrate one. In Italy the 
couiWof painting and sculpture had been an advancemto the unknown, 
Masaccio after Giotto and, after Masaccio, Piero knew only whence 
they were setting forth. But from now on pamters were 
know where they were going and to comply with a f 

painting's function. The artist^ impulse to desirey the for^ wh ch 
Lve him birth—to which the Greek archaics and the makers of the 
Parthenon like those of Charucs and Vuo Kang owed then creative 

sp..i.L probfcj» 

place todbeussions between intellectuals, whoso intent center^on the 
niAiecf of the picture. And now that Minting was being absorbed into 
culture^ art criticism was coming on the scene* 

Obviously it was easier for the mtellectual to regai^ a “ 

a portrayal of some imagined scene, than to recognize it as speaking a 
bS^age of its own. (Even today we hardly undeistand the lan^agc 
of !tained-glass window*) That language ^mes apparent only 
wh^ wThring together paintings differing in spmt-by the recognition 
of son^^sort & pfuralbi. Buf at that time the arts exulting outside 
Fiirooe md ihc Greek sculpture were unknown; connoiSMure had 
fSn Snir^fmitS^'^nge of pic£res and the Gothics were styled “bar- 
bariam." Moreover, the classical mentah^ was amfthmg hut plurol^t 
in outlook But when the forms of antiquity were found unsuitable for 
exorcssine ttie new relationship between man and God (whether because 
mfn w!Il bcrimiing to stand up to God, or because the 
■ tmt uulitrti wa.fi renlacinp religion as rtligioo had replaced faith, caUed 
F„ aYore .nSnSXmfuc handlifs of Sgaraaf, «l-!ch 

o he dSiSrbecame what it was bound to be; not a new classicism, 

I -1 ntiitf* rJifFrrctit thiiifi~ ^ neo-classici^iti- Poussm may sometimra 
hat7 "rc-btenli" thTTSe of Pheidi^ (of whom he ha^d «en only 
' + hill David fujiikly copied the dcawng of the bas-reliefs 

oSVcrfXlXSon of the »rt of oodqoit,_ e»vc 
he admired. 1 he p Ucausc it imitated, not the pamtmg of 

reS^iudon of ancient sculpture spelt the of the great statua^ 
Sthorns which did not re-emerge until academicism w^ m its death 
M chelangelo. who from Ac Bruges to the Rondamni 


Pietii strained his genius to the breaking-point in his struggle to break 
away from, not to approximate to, antiquit)', is the last great sculptor 
comparable with the Masters of the Acropolis, of Chartres, and of 
Yun Kang. And with Michelangelo ended the supremacy of sculpture. 

In the countries with classical traditions painting (which now took 
precedence of sculpture) called for a mental attitude opposed to that 
which Gothic art demanded and modern art demands, A statue in 
Chartres Cathedral takes effect by the insertion into a self-contained 
world, that of sculpture, of a form which, outside art, would be a king; 
a landscape by Ctfzannc takes effect by its insertion into a self-contained 
world—that of Cifzanrte’s painting—of a scene tliat, outside art, would 
be a landscape. But in the age of classical culture a picture made good 
by the projection of a delineated form into an imaginary world, and it 
was all the more effective, the more emphatic and exact was the sugges¬ 
tion the figure conveyed. The methods employed came to be such as 
would have entitled the subject, could it have come to life, to occupy a 
privileged position in the scheme of things. But the nature of this 
privilege was changing; the rectiSed world that art was invited to 
create, and which hitherto had been rectified to satisfy man’s spiritual 
needs, was now beginning to be adjusted to his aesthetic enjoyment. 
The view that^ the philosophers of the EnUghtenment took of religion 
made them blind to aU ^eat religious art, and even more aUergic to 
the Gothics and the work of the Byzantine school than they were to 
contemporary pictures on sacred sulyects. Though Diderot appreciated 
Rembrandt, he called his etching ‘'mere scrawls." Of course there 
had always been semi-barbarians in the Netherlands with a feeling for 
color! . . . Neither Voltaire nor the Jesuits were particularly qualified 
for realizing that hieratic anti-realism is the most potent method of 
expression in an age of fervent Thus an problems were rational¬ 

ized more and more—just as religious problems were being rationalized 
by the Encyclopedists. 

Moreover in the course of their campaign against the Protestants, 
which was followed up by one against the new Enlightenment, the 
Jesuits discovered that painting could be a useful ally, especially if 
of such a nature as to appeal to the masses. Obviously the style best 
fitted for this was one that created a complete illusion of reality, Giotto's 
message had been addressed to mcji of hk own kind, not to the lukewarm, 
and he painted for bis fcllow-Chrktiarts as he would have painted for 
St. Francis. But the new painting was not intended for satnS; it aimed 
Ics at tearing witne^ than at giving pleasure; hence its readiness to 
adopt all the methods of seduction, beginning with those which bad 
proved most succesdul in the past. Hence, too, the popularity of the 
academic notion of ct^hining the strength of Michelangelo with the 
juavicy of K.apna.e;U This Uic first itiiiildy propagandist painting 
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that Eura« had known, and like all good 

™pj»yc5'“VX'tT^^ pe«n^ 

“'' ’’Siw AM p^Slg'h«i '>«»"“ '“' ■*“ ”®”“ f 

itimulM to Ac imagmaKoo A' ‘ “ y j. |„ Jesuit 

place m contemporary me, m lit^ture, to p bcintr 

Ac^^uSTc 

Rmm™ ™™iora ff a/ CsCMioo to Ac *nit floweraig of Ac Renais¬ 
sance, had been Ac will to a vast, noivcnal Incacnatioo. 

Thr nart taken by Baroque in the great pictoml pagcant-pIay 

fp ^TW-^^^rficult to define; apparently, nodoubt, it played thclrad 

of Eurow I! ^'^Ji^Vnr ovi tOT "ts own mastcrpicc^. 

but It often flayed the Ic jpoth f achieved at the beginning of the 

To the illnslon of movemtmt m d^p^ „,aster WWlo 

sixtwnth ftScoists had often worked ^decorators 

in hi3 Loit Judgmrtt, tne laicr u ^ .,,hich thev did not divide up into 
commissioned A paint *>"£'”by 

,™to^ to Ld his Ln Rocco 

5f. Aagusttne healwi Hndscancs and the Louvre kennisse 

as^'toS ^^^“4 ■*“ 

^rhlini and Rnn^Ai/wi. hclo^_^£f;^j Tfu Burial 
Ce, mites ici A ^ fnsn. Ac 

of Count Orgaz on a ^ ^ haunted solitude where, later, 

theater as from has ceased to count for them* 

Rembrandt joim them, lb billowinc diapcrics, was based the 

Upon an ^ < “S^ ^So STweiem world, Aat 
austerest fresoocs and the PM^ «vcn in the 

SarfR^Sons^a! A< colln blend InA a turbid stormlijht as remote 
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froni reality or glamour" as are the St, Maitmf of the Escorial, the most 
sumptuous TiUaus and that dazzling St. Augwrtitu healiitg Me Pia^-^ 
Pamting for his ovm satisfaction, Rubens is less histriomc: 
he discards the operate" m favor of bold flights Into a realm of fantasy 
Wb|te he wMConqut^ng Europe, Baroque was stifling the tempestuous 
melodies of its early inspiration under the trumpery refrains ofNapies. 
and It was Roman Baroque alone that sought to recapture the splrft of 
the Last JadptunU But Rubens’ truer dramatic sense and his purclv 
painterly execution were destm>ing die world of the theatneal, b^causJ 

they were destroying lUufiionul re^m. 

however tolerated the flights of Baroque fancy only 
m that lai^h decoration which turned the church mio7 stage seq and 
soon they for^d ^e Baroque gesture into the service of realutic effects 
S?'' f lifted to spectacular heights those tableaux 

on which the Jesuit fraternities set so much store. Hence the 

^ which purported to be so 
rehgiom. Those Baroque holy women were neither altogether women 
nor altogether saints; t£ey had become actresses. Hence, again, came 
the interest shown la emo&ons and faces; the painter’s m<4ns of wurcs- 
sioa was no longer prunarily hue and color, it was the human personality. 

Thege^^KCnes of Greuze are in the direct tine from Jesuit painting; 
Gr^ze took the same vi™ of art’s function as did thi jesuft artists 
And jKuits and phiiosophets, whether admirers of the former orTe 

Raphad““* t** 

Neo-d^cism, while reaedng against Baroque gesticulation 
likewise paid homage to the gods of the theater; onl^t found its gods in 

Sm w much D^d^s 

Oaiha/t/u Horant has m common wnh a tragedy bv Voltairp Tbnucrh 

h. of«„ pai„B .hetric^ 2L™TpWng”°"® 

ment, rarely illustrates gestures; in Ingres' classical SM-n« r^n o!? ■ 
of discomfort only those from which theatrical 

nr. uT has restoted to the front rank 

^e Italians: UcceUo and Picro della Francesca. UcceUo’s were perEw 
the first battle^cncs regarding which the painter seems to S 
^™nal emouon: they are no less stylized than Egyptian bas-^hiS 
and their arrated movement, that of a ritual balleq bodies foShTn 

mSf T ^ Creator of cue of the 

and, like Uccello’s, his statuesque forms come ^t^ET in the 
metres of a samd dance. In TAe ^iagf/t^tim uninterested so"dicB 
are scourgmg a V.cum whose thoughts seem far away; the three standbg 
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fl£RO DELIA FUAWdEMAt THE FlABELlATiaN 


figure in the foreground have their backs turned to the tragic scene. 
And in Tin Resurnttim Christ pays as tittle heed to the sleeping soldiers 
as to the spKtator,. Even Le ^ain when we compare him with Le Sueur 
seems like the frontage of a massive prison contrasted with a mere stage 
Mtting. mat docs Vermeer’s Young Girl express? From Georges de 
Latour to Greco, even up to Chardin’s day, all the painters we have 
iiKuscitated show the same indifference to making faces “expressive," 
Piero, indeed, might be the symbol of our modern sensibility, our desire 
to sec the expre^ion of the painter, not that of the model, in his art. 

But uj the century the expression specific to paintijift h^d 

become subordinated to the “rational" expression of the person portrayed, 
In the couii^Uies of classical culture none but the pamters themselves 
and a handful of connoisseurs realia^ that the plastic arts might have 
—oFj rather^ he a language of their own, like music. Then, at the 
close of the centuryj an aesthetic of sentiment joined forces with that of 
ReaMut It v™ only a matter of appealing to the ncait instead ofackpc^linF 
to the head Stendhal did not blame the selection committee of the 
Salon for ibeir genera] oudook, but forjudging by rule of thumb (i.e.. 
insincerely), and he suggested replacing them by the Chamber of Depu- 
have, a century earlier, proposed replacing them 
by the Court.) He was, m fact, simply endorsing the Jesuits’ and 
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Encyclopedists’ notion that a work of art is good if it pleases the average 
calmrcd^d right-minded man; and a paintnig pleases !^ ’ 

not qua painting, but according lo the quality of ie scene or me dent 
it illmtratcs. What Stendhal appreciated m Ck>rreggio was Ac dehcacy 
and subtlety of his rendering of women’s feelings; 

would aDolv, word for word, to a great actiess^nd some, indeed, to 
Racine everyone who has no specific response to painting insunct- 

tydy projects a pSure into real life, and judges it m terms of the scene 

falkSngfoms «/a ^ 0/ ^ TiS* 

riiicsm^inJfiffcrcnce we feel towards Italian eclecticism. Alexandnn 
btm 1 Jifl^e^hocs Stendhal and endorse Aose nobons of art which 

t*wSS.ifrS'Sff 

dcliberculy immeuiaUd thek vinU emomm 
emnu>rid of the arcl^^^wfiojaot jn j 

f hbnsd/a^fiiu to be injluenced by the 

artists^ wnoj g at hv ih£ f^kwns of di ^—aw inanj 

pedantic preiudke m favor ^ ^msiiof the hinan soCSllJatd, 

pleiuure kmd to itt tg [g^f; Bernini's faituius statue of $L Teresa 

patkologudver^^. We t^^ Qj-wodd we not rny?— 

at Santa J[at the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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•.« ^ JP«to, fcr^ «.«-». 

“"^wM^Jr^S' fdSripTvf 

followed Its predestined path. Oonc wre o y reward of 

armu, fro™, ^^5“B.«t 

E§rMS“'SESi!SI?§ 

ecketjosm, then to the wncepi w ^ cte-ndhal and Barris, in the 
caorc .io. *« 

vast mausoleum of xuneteenm-ccmu ^ occasioQ bv a dash of 

titne-pioved which catered primarily 

inventiveness, were put to the scrviK_ The only ^fference 

K, a poblte witb oo IT' 

vras that ibo bislon^ ?w™n mib bclioii and an ciplmiadoo of din 

^S’1=r^^:^nn‘■dM*.£'^a»in8 of di? aancdo«. «id. 

Manet^s triumph. 
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MAPCIT: TOttTMAJT OF d^imtaukii 



V For the hreai that took place between the romantics and the 
classicists in literature had no equivalent m 
the case of Goya, wliosc influence made itself felt 
romantics took arms against that dassiral literary 

held almost absolute sway in Europe dunng the s^enteenth centurj^ 
and against all works deriving ftom IL Though the artists too joined 
ijjsuc iSth this aesthetic code, they did not attack the major 
produced during its ascendancy; rather^ they ^med ® 

Further. While Racine "corresponds ' we 

writer could be said to correspond to Velazquez. ^ 

of whom died in the same decade as Pou^n 

France, though paramount in literature, held no 5U(± lead in paindng. 
Se SSmtfml^ with the French literary dassics was the ^at oU 
pamting of Europe, which was a development, m depth, of ^e Roman, 
and csiSciaUy thn^enctian, art of the sixteenth century. And Gcncaul t. 
Constable an^d Delacroix found a place in the art mmeum as naturally 
S Seir great forerunners. In the field of painting the 
ment waTfar less in conflict with the broad uend of classicism tjan^h 
the narrowness of neo-classicism; U was not a s^Ic, 

Not until Manet was there Sik!: with 

minting, as the great poets of the early nmetcenih century broke with 

“'“S'n g« !».o hi, ,mdc. M,„e. niovjd .. to 0W», 

fl'nm Olvmhht to thc PoTtrmt (ff and from thb to the smal] 

Bar dts just as painting mogrtssed from ^ 

modern art. Thus he points us towards whatever m the t^dmon^al 
past seems called on to figure in the new art 

2“ in"Si woFk 

^°bot a 

say. Murillo*s Vi^^^Hago*,) a truly modem anthology 

?^buVrge«T"t.‘d ir^n “■* 
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rttAMS HALS: Tltt GOVKIUfOlUl Of TlCl ALMSSIOmt (hEXAIU) 


passion for Velazquez point us back towards the last period of Frans 
Hals (the hands in The Wemtn Gaperners strike perhaps the first aggressively 
modem note in painting ); his drawing, towards those sketches in which 
Titian in his old age breaks peremptorily the continuous outline of 
Florentine and Roman drawing; and, ultimately, towards Rembrandt. 
On the margin of this lineage, less obviously akin, come certain works by 
the Venetians, the Spaniards, some English portrait-painters* and 
at a later date, by Giricault, Delacroix, Constable, Turner and Courbet 
—even Decamps and Millet 

But what appeals to the modem eye is not so much their output 
as a whole as certain “accents" in the work of these artists; for often they 
"tell a story." And the distinguishing feature of modem art Is that rt 
never tells a story. 

Before modem art could come into its own, the art of historical 
fiction bad to pass away—and it died hard. In the eighteenth century 
historical painting, though it retained its place "on the line" beside the 
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poitr^t, was moribund. By way of Watteau^s fantaries and ballets 
painting slipped away, with nothing to check its lapse, towards the 
g^€ scene and still life* towards Chardin's and Fragonard^s seml-nudcs 
{even the Ensngn^ dr Gersaint is a gtnrg picture)* Then came the end. 
Delacroix in TAr Banic^tdes, Manet in Aiaxitnilian tried to bring historical 
painting up to date; but for Manet the Mimmiiian proved a dead end* 
Though Courbet set out to break new ground and did not vvish to 
tcD a $to^ but to depict something dilTerent from what his predeces^rs 
had depicted, nevertheless he, too, aimed at representation—and this 
is why in our eyes he belongs to the traditionaJ art museum* When 
Courbet replaced Delacroix's subjects by TAr Ftfwrmi dt Orjiam and 
TAr Atelier^ he wa$ combating the ait museum in as superficial a manner 
as Burne-Jones when he painted Botticelilan subjects, and his genius 
played no part In this replacement. The truth was that the ^subject" 
was bound to disappearj because a new subject was coming to the 
fore, to the exclusion of aU others, and this new subject was the presence 
of the artis t himself upon his canvas. To realize bis Fortrmt of Clemencrau 
Manet, greatly daring, had to be everything m the portrait, and Cle- 
menccau next to nothing. 



DAWIER: TllK CIEES PCAVW 
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Though we f. ann ni fail to see in parts of Manet^^ work his indebted¬ 
ness to his juniors (despite the high prestige of Daumier, hb Kuior), 
his name has come to symboUzc a new art era. For it was hjs exhibitions 
that ushered in conspicuously the conSkt between the old and the new 
in painting; the new values were not merely latent in his work but 
boldly prodaimed. Whereas Daumier^ it would seem, hardly realized 
the import of his art* DauTnicr the man was abashed by the genius 
of Daumier the painter, and he paints even more for his own satisfaction 
than for posterity. Lite Goya, he belongs at once to the museum and 
to modern art. His pictures of everyday subjects ( iVasktrwom&n, 
TTii Soup) arc in no sense anecdotal; m them the sufferings of poverty 
are sublimated on to a higher plane. His illustrations Qjiix^U^ 

Thi Tim Thims) rise above mere illustration, just as kb Dutch subjects 
(print^collectors, picture^hunters, players of games) rise above the anec¬ 
dotal thanks to the boldness of their style, their disdain of illusive 
realism and a lay-out that is unmistakably modem. Nevertheless the 
true modern differs from Daumier in hts rejection of all values that arc 
not purely those of painting, and in the nature of his harmonies. 

Manet-s E^i^uiion cf Maximilian is Goya*s May Third, without wbat the 
latter signifies; similarly Olympia b the Maja DisnudUf and The Balcony 



gqya: the iHwmofi op may 3, iSoB 
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MAtfinr: the esuecvnoff of 1luxurlUA^r 

the Majiis 5 ?? the Baleonj, miim (^ya's “ message”; with Manet, the devil’s 
cmissaines have become two innocent portraits. A \i^(ishefj£}ottt37i by 
Manet would have been the same as Daumier’s, minuj what the latter 
signifies. For the trend that Manet tried to give his painting ruled out 
such signiTicanccs. And in his art this exclusion of the “message” was 
bound up with the creation of that “harmony of discords” which wc 
find in all modem painting. Dauimer s Cktst Pisjftfs has little more 
significance than most of Manet’s canvases; neverthcldas the faces in it 
are stili expressive*—and it is not due to mere chatice that \lanct was, 
above all, a great painter of still lifes. Striking as it is, the harmony 
of The Chess Players follows the conventions of museum art. Manet’s 
contribudon, not superior but radically different, is the ^en of The 
Bakanj, the pink patch of the wrap in the touch of red behvnd 

the black bodice m the small Bar dis Folus-Betihe. His tempemment, 
no less than his deference to authority, led Jiitn to begin by indulging in a 
wealtli of Spanish-Dutch browns, that were not shade, contrasted with 
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bright passages, that were not Ught^thus reconciling tradition with 
the pleasure of painting for painting’s sake. Next, the juxtaposition 
of colors, dispensing more and more with browns and glazes, added a 
new vigor to the canvas. (Though Lola de Valence is not quite the 
"black-and'pinlt jewel” of the poet’s description, Olympia is tending 
in that direction—and in Obvanne’s StUi Life witk Clock the marble clock 
is actually black and the big shell actually pink.) This new harmony 
of colors betmeea themsetveSi instead of a harmony between colors and dark 
passages, led on to the use of pure, unbroken colors. The dark passages 
of museum an were not the gamct-reds of the Middle Ages, but those 
of the Virgin of ike Rocks: tones bom of depth and shade. Thb use of 
shade had served to temper the discords of Spanish Baroque painting. 
Now, with the disappearance of shade, these tones, too, disappeared, 
and the use of the duscord, though hesitant to start with, paved me way 
for the resuscitation of two-dimensional painting. From Manet to 
Gauguin and Van Gogh, from Van Gogh to the Fauves, this cult of 
dissonance gained strength in modem art, so much so indeed that it 
embraced the stridences of the figures of the New Hebrides. Thus in an 
age when, along with naive sculpture and the popular picture-sheet, 
pure color looked like dying ouq it not only took a new lease of life in 
a highly sophisticated form of painting but opened up communication 
with a neglected past. Indeed it was this triumph of pure color that 
brought the most far-reachtng change to the contents of the museum. 

What exactly were these contents at the period of which wc arc 
speaking? Ancient art, with Roman works preponderating over Greek; 
Italian painting beginning with Raphael; the Dutch and Flemish 
masters; the Spaniards be^nning vnth Ribera; French artists from 
the seventeenth, and English from the eighteenth century onwards; 
DUrer and Holbein rather m the background, along with a few Primitis'es. 

Essentially it was a collection of painting in oUs; a kind of painting 
in which the conquest of the third dimension had been all-important 
and for which a synthesis between illusive realism and plastic expression 
was a Jine qua non. A synthesis which involved the rendering not only 
of the shapes of thinp but of their volume and texture (disregarded in 
all arts other than those of the West); in other words, a simultaneous 
impact on both sight and touch, A symihesis, moreover, which did 
nor aspire to suggesting Space as an infinitude—as do Sung paintings— 
but at confining it in a frame. (Hence the attention gwen to the 
play of light and angles of illumination; in the whole world, since 
the dawn of painting, Europe alone casts shadows.) This synthesis 
involved not only the presence of what wc sec and touch, but also that 
of what wc know is there. Our Primitives painted a tree leaf by leaf 
not because they thought th^ saw it thus, but because they knew it 
was like that. Which gave rise to the detail linked up with depth, not 
to be found in any art but ours. 
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In its efforts to attain this synthesis (which, whenever it was 
transcended, seemed destroyed). Western painting made a «ries of 
discoveries. We have already observed that a Giotto fresco looked 
more "true to life" than one by Cavallini; a Botticelli than a Giotto; 
a Raphael than a Botdcelli. In the Low Countries ^ in Italy, in France 
as in Spain, seventeenth-ccnlury artists applied their genius to research 
in this direction, and the now gcncraliKd use of oils was at once 
a symptom of, and an effecti^'e adjunct to their quest of oomplctc 
realism. The rendering of movement, light and texture had been 
rnastcr«i; the technique of foreshortening (like that of chiaroscuro and 
painting velvet) had been discovered, and ^ch successive discovery had 
prompuy been incorporated in the common stock of knowledge as 
m our time the devices of montage and the travding shot have become 
the stock-in-trade of film directors. Whenever it told a story, pamting, 
like the theater to which it was steadily drawing nearer, beco^ng 
a "show," a performance. Hence came the notion that astnet ooittorm- 
ity bcttvceti the work of art and natural appearances wm both the 
supreme form of expression and the criterion of value, as it had been in 
what was then called the art of antiquity. Hence, too, the pract^ 
of subordinating the execution of the picture to what it represented. 


But along with Gothic art (whose dramatic and picturesque elements 
alone had caught the fancy of Romanticism) the nineteenth Motury 
bec^n to discover the arts of Egypt and the Euphrates^ and ^e pre- 
Raphael frescoes. Tuscan art, too, was dLscovered. and the discovc^ 
was made, as usual, piecemeal; by traveling uplream in time: from the 
sixteenth to the fifteenth century, fiom the fifteenth to the fourteenth. 
In 1850 Botdcelli was stiU a "Primitive." Ninetcenth-cent^ observers 
thought they were discovering merely a special ranee of themes and a 
special kind of drawing (this gave nse to the Prc-Raphaelitt movement); 
actually they were discovering two-dimensional painting. 

True, the medieval Flemish painters were well known. But whde 
their color was esteemed, their drawing was hdd to be sadly unworthy 
of it. Moreover, being a late development, it had no equivdent m 
the sculpture which was then gradually becoming known, w far back 
as Romanesque. In fact, FlemUh color belonged more to the museum 
than to the forms of art opposed to the museum. The hieratic compost- 
don of the Chartres Portal approximated U to two-diownsional painting, 
and from this the art of the Van Eycks and der Weyden with 
its dose attention to detail, its color-patterns and its (relative) depth, 

was very difftrent- ... i. * i_ 

Ai first it iippcaml that the august nvdry between the Dutchman 

Rembrandt and Velasquez the Spaniard wa5 beconiing 1 m a matter of 
geography than one of history; actually the differences betwwn them 
were quite other than those discriminating both from, say, an Egyptian 
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or Romanesque statue; from Giotto, too, perhap; from Byzantium 
assuredly. A fundamental concept, that of styU^ was involved. 

If we wish to understand wMt Is meant by this new conception of 
style, it is Byzantine art (Gothic and es^cially Romanesque began by 
being regarded as dramatic versions of Byzandmsm) that will serve us 
best, The Dyiantine painter did not “see" in the Byzantine style, but 
he intc^reted what he pw in the Byzantine style. For him what made 
the artist was this ability to iaterpret; thus he lified figures and objects 
on to a supramundane plane and his procedure join^ up with ntual 
and ceremonial symbolkm. 

This habit of “painting Byzantine" (as a man might “speak Latin") 
had Only one point of contact vdth traditional museuni art; both aspired 
to a kingdom not of this world. Raphael and Rembrandt, Piero and 
Vciaz quez shared, each in his manner, in this quest, and sought after 
what they rmght ^vc described as "intimations of divinity." Similarly 
Poussin stylizes his figures, Rembrandt showers his with light so as to 
raise them above man’s estate; just as the mosaicist of Monreale stylized 
his figures so that they might participate in his vision of transcendence. 

But Romanesque, even in the Quattrocento, did not answer to the 
religion and emotional cravings that Gothic art had satisfied at the 
beginning of the century; they appealed primarily to the aesthetic sense. 
While in its heyday Romanesque art had aspired to glorify God in all 
His creatures, in its renaissance God bad no place. The nineteenth 
Century forced it to become an ensettthU of works of art, as the museum 
converted the crucifix into statuary. And now at last the Romantic 
attitude showed itself in its true colors. It had been generally agreed 
that a picture could lay claim to beauty when what it depicted, had it 
b^mc real, would have been a thing of beauty; this theory which 
directly applied to Raphael and Poussin could also be applied, if deviously, 
to Rembrandt. But how could one conceive of a pier-statue, or even 
a Romanesque head, “coming to life?" 

This newly found sculpture seemed utterly remote from any known 
kind of painting, and equally from all the sculpture figuring in museums. 
It conjured up notions of some imaginary painting. Far more than 
that of the Flemish Primitives, a painting truly akin to Gothic sculpture 
could have been found in the V'illencuve Pictet which, however, did not 
enter the Ixiuvre until [906—and as for Romanesque painting, it was 
then quite unknown. Nor was it easy to extricate the true lesson of the 
Middle Ages from the glamour of the Quattrocento "picturesque." 
If those great Romantics, Gciicault, Constable .and Delacroix had never 
seen a cath^ra], vmuld it have changed a single line of their pictures? 

As amiinsi the compact, massive unity' of the Autun figures tradi¬ 
tional sculpture was coming to look theatrical and thin, ^d now the 
revelation of the style of Romanesque and styles of the Ancient East had 
dramatic consequences. For these styles were not in conflict with this 


artist or that, or whith any particular school, but with the museum as a 
whole. Idealised faces, tealisdc faces, Raphael, Rembrandt and 
Veb^quez were grouped together in one collective style^ and against 
this the "'accents” of tne newly found arts were caUmg for a totally new 
conception of art, ill-defined, perhaps, but far-reaching. 

A conception that had not even a name assigned to it* Arts had 
been classified as imitative or decorative (how many styles began as 
decorative before being recognbed as arts in their own right!). Bui 
now it wa$ discovered that great forms of buman sclfn^xprcssion existed 
which owed nothing to imitation, and that between them and the 
ornament or hieroglyph there was some connection. With the revela¬ 
tion of the Elgin Parcae and of all those Greek statues whose emergence 
killed the myth of Hellas, as it killed their Roman copyists, it b^ame 
apparent that Pheidias ow^ed nothing to Canova (Canova discovered 
this for himself, at the British Museum, with rueful stupefaction)^—and 
meanwhile the Pre-Columbian forms of art were coming to the fore. 
"'I have in mind," wrote Baudelaire in j86o, ^^that streak of inevitable, 
synthetic, childlike savagery which is still perceptible in many a perfect 
ty^pe of art (Mexican, Nmevite, Egyptian, for instance), and comes 
from a desire to sec things on the grand scale and, notably, with an eye 
to their Those elongadons and distortions of the human form 

which the Romanesque style employed in its hieratic transfigurations 
made it plain that a system of organized forms dispensing with imitation 
can ddy the scheme of things and, indeed, recreate the world. 

True, Baroque also distorted the human figure, but—with the excep¬ 
tion of El Greco, regarded at the time by those familiar with his art 
as more of a belated Gothic than a Baroque artist—flamboyant Baroque 
belonged to a world in which cveiy^thlng was subordinated to emotion, 
and emotion, for artists of the time, meant certainly something quite 
other than a means of escape from the lyTanny of the senses. Roman- 
e»ue had nothing in common with the theater* whether the stage- 
effects of the fifteenth-century' Pirfdj, so dear to the Romantics, or those 
of Italian Baroque. On the contrary, it proved that the most poignant 
way of expressing an emotion is not necc^arily the reprcscntatioTi 
of a victim of that emotion; that for rendering grief there 1; no need 
to show us a weeing woman, and that a style in itself can be a means 
of expression* Obx'iously this ait owed much of its impressiveness to 
its dose association with architixturci but this association was less 
felt when photography began to isolate groups or fragments from their 
architecttind context—and in any case the artist does not trouble 
overmuch about die context of w'orks that fire his ima^nation. More^ 
over, since Romanesque did not express the psychological, rather senti¬ 
mental Christianity of the nineteenth century and, for the artists and 
connoisseurs of the later period, the twelfth-century Christ was a remote, 
legendary figure, Romanesque art, now that it w^as freed from its setting 
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and parted from its God, prov¬ 
ed that such works of art can 
anirm the geoitts implicit in 
them;^ not only by a harmony 
and rhythm between the parts, 
but alM by the harmony im¬ 
manent in their style, uniting 
the saints and the lost souls of 
the tympana in a single, gmn- 
diose composition. And lUtc- 
wise it proved that art can 
subdue life's teeming forms 
to the artbt's gemus, instead 
of subjecting the artkt to the 
forms of Nature* None of the 
arts discovered in our times, 
however exotic, has chalicnged 
the heritage of tradition so 
effectively as did this joint 
incursion of KomanesquCt 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian 
sculpture. 

In the traditional museum, 
which excluded the archaics of 
Olympia no less than fetishes, 
and In which Michelangelo’s 


TUtTLOUSE-tAirrHEC: SKETCn 

sccratcd by tradition shared was "finish-^ whereas the quality com¬ 
mon to all the arts whose redheovery was beginning was their lack, 
their wilful lack, of "finish,** Hence the discovery which Baudelaire, 
speaking of Corot, summed up in the remark that a work of art need 
not be finished to be complete, and a work^ though perfectly finished, 
was not necessarily perfect. In, Primitive Egyptian art, as in the 
work of Corot, there was the same absence of finish; but (most 
noticeably in Egyptian art) this was not due to incompetence or 
remksness. That an Egyptian statue was a work of art none could 
deny; and it followed that its style was the artist’s chosen means of 
expression- Just as in an art whose merits lie in its conformity with 
what we see, the finish is no more than a means of expression. 

Sculptural problems, these—which the artists" quest of new fields 
to conquer transposed into problems of draftsmanship. Egyptian art 
being still more detached from its gods than Romanesque was from its 


largest works passed for "‘uti- 
finished, ” Greeh art began with 
Pheidias. The quality that all 
the works of sculpture con- 







Godt the problem, 5 i seemed, 
could otily be one of forms* 

The understanding of archi¬ 
tecture is not a bad preliminary 
to die understanding of Giotto, 
but these new styles* mih then 
vast, compelling simplifica- 
tiom, had no equivalent in 
painting* Or^ rather, only 
one kind of painting gave an 
impression of power somewhat 
akin to these sculptors’—but 
gave it as it were sub mM— 
and that was the sketch. 

What was usually describ¬ 
ed as a sketch was the early 
state of a work of art, before 
its completion. But another 
kind of sketch existed*^ in 
which the painter, oblivions 
of the spectator and indif- 
crent to the "realism^ of his 
picture, reduced a perceived 
or imagined scene to its pur¬ 
ely pictorial content: an ag¬ 
gregate of patches* colors, 
movements. 

There is often failure to -roirLo^^-tAtwe: 

distinguish between the two 

kinds of sketch: the working - , 

sketch (or study) and the sketch which records the artist s direct, 
"raw" impression—just as there is some confusion between the Japa¬ 
nese sketch and the great synthetic wash-drawings of the Far East; 
between the preparator>' sketches of Degas or Toulouse-Lautrec and the 
draftsmanship of some of their lithographs, which often seem to have 
been dashed off on the impuUe of the moment. The rough sketch is a 
memorandum I the expressive sketch an end in itself# And being 
end in itself, it differs essentially from the completed picture. An artist 
like Delacroix or Constable, when completing certain sketches, did not 
set out to improve on them but to interpret them—by adding details 
linked up with depth, so that (in Delacroix's case) the horses became more 
like real horses, and (in Constable’s case) the hay wain more literally 
a hay wain, while the picture came to be as much an actual scene or 
a ^^storv*" carrying conviction as a work of art* Thus it achieved 
complete realism by means of that “finish" put in to gratify the spectator, 
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a mere sarvivaJ m such cases, which the sLetch had dispensed with, as 
the rediscovered sculpture had dispensed with it. 

Artists had gucMcd ^ much already, and now were gcttiair more 

sketches which the greatest painters had 
mark^ out for presmation—Rubens, for instance, and Velazquez 
(in the of his Gardens )—do not strike us as unlinished pictures, but 

as sdf-suffictent expressions which would lose much of their vieor 
pjThaps aU, were they i^rntraincd to be representational. Though 
Delacroix declared the finished picture superior to the ^etch, it was no 
mere accident that he presented so many of his sketches; indeed tlicir 
quality M works of art is equal to that of his best pictures. He remem¬ 
bered ponatcllos sketches, Michelangelo’s, and the unfinished Day 
Nor IS It due to mere chance that Constable, first of modern landsca™ 
painters, treated some of bis most important subjects sketch wise before 
painting the so-called completed versions. The latter he exhibited- 
whereas he practically hid away those wonderful sketches, regaidine 
>vhicb he wrote that tk^ were the rca] pictures. ^ ^ 

inevitably, superior to the 
completed work. Sketches thus regarded were of a special kind, like 
Leonardo s ddom/rw of the Magi, some “unfinished" Rembrandts and 
^ of Daumier. RaphaeTs sketches for portraits were presumably 
sketch for liLs Stratoaice is inferior to the picture at 
LhantiUy. Sketches such as these, which are really "states” of a picture 
^rehearsals for it, conform to the same principles as the picture itself. 
Whereas the sketch of the JV^rai Bridge conforms to Gorot^a personality 
and the completed picture to the standards of his day. Like Cona- 

studio, unexhibited, those works of his 
youth with which across the years his last works, in his most individual 

sketches arc not merely 'states.” 

'll ^u****^ combated "finish” just as the religious art of Byzan¬ 
tium had combated realism. ^ 

fn any case the dividing line between the sketch and die picture 
was becoming 1^ clearly defined. In many acknowledged mastrr- 
picces, in some \cnctian works, Jn the last pictures by Hals and in 
some English pmtura whole passages were treated skctchwisc. For Corot 
as for Constable, Gencault, Delacroix and Daumier the sketch style 
was a way of «capc to a freedom more and more sought after, though 
al\%aw somewhat conscience-stricken at its ^ ® 

So now that illusionist realism was losing its'ascendancy, two- 
dimei^onal pamting became better understood and, though no one 

Tr^ of^rhe Tilf™ W.TS making its first conlacS with the 

fs ^wort?L*T^ t'VD-dimcnsional painting was, and 

Mesopotamia^, Greece, Rome 
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Though for yet awhile the art mmeum. tradition, in its lofdcst 
form, w;as given pride of place in art history, it had at least ceased to 
be art history' to the cxclustoti of all else. That great tradition fortned a 
impact btact isolated from the new territories which were in process of 
^ing discovered and opening vistas on an as yet uncharted world. 
The proper sphere of oil painting was becoming that which, beyond 
all theories and even the noblest dreams, had brought together the 
pictures in the museums; it was not, as had been thought until now, 
a Question of techniQue and a senes of discoveries, but a language 
independent of the thing portrayed—as spccthc, jui as music. 

of the great painters had been unaware that this language 
existed, but ail had given it a subordinate place. Thus to think of 
painting as an end in itself involved a new conception of the whole 
junrtion of painting. What art was groping for, and what was discovered 
cautious and by Manets intrepid genius, was not some 
modification of the great tradition, like the changes made successively 
by earlier Masters, but a complete break, like that which follows the 
r^rgcnce of a long-forgotten style. A different style and not a 
dilicrciit school ^-ihis would havt been imthinkable in periods when 
the mere notion of a new style never crossed the ardstj’^ minds. 

Thus at last the pamter^s talent wa^ no longer pressed into the 
^rvice of description^ His talent, but not his painting as a whole. 

3 ftcr the tam of the centuryour artists went on piling up 
sul^ects and "stories" and the walls of our official Salons were clut¬ 
tered up with these; only henceforth these were the worts of artists 
who no longer counted. Poetry shared in the great adventure and 
was simil^ly transformed; with Baudelauie it utterly discarded the 
stoiy, ’ though traditionalist poetry continued wallowing for years in 
narrative and dramatic l>Tics. That Zola and Mallarm6 could unite 
m an admiration for Manet is less puzzling than it might seem; different, 
sometimes contradictory^ as were their points of view, naturalkm, sym- 
tomm and modem painting combined to deal its deathblow to the 
Colo^us of the narrative, whose last avatar was the historico-romantic. 

Paintmg and poetry now were called on to give first place to the 
manner of expression peculiar to each, and this was tantamount to asking 
for a poetrv more purely poctrj' and painting more intrinsically painting. 
Some would have added, “and less poedc," but^ more accurately^ tlm 
was poetry of a specialj non-descriptive kind. By rejecting illustration 
painting was led to reject both that fictional art which had become no 
more thM a caricature of authentic painting, and a world distinct from 
mat of the pleasure of ihe eye—in the same sense that certain passages 
m \ittonaj Bach and Beethoven tic beyond the pleasure of the ear. 
Md thus it ceased to feel concemed with the scM:aned sublime and the 
tra^CTden^l; a man could fully enjoy this art, it seemed, without his 
soul s being imphcatcd. A rift was developing between art and beauty, 


and it went deeper than that which had developed with the decay of 
"Italianism.” 

What then was pain ting by way of becoming now that it no longer 
either imitated or transfigured? Painting 1 And this it was coming to 
mean even in the museum, now that the museum, crowded to overflow¬ 
ing, was no longer more than a challenge to research. For ardsts had 
decided that henceforth paindng was to dominate Its subject-matter 
instead of being dominated by it. 

Rubens with the thick broken-up arabesques of his sketches, Hals 
(precursor of modem art in this respect) with his figures' s^ongly 
styliacd han^, Goya with his accents of pure black, Delacroix and 
Daumier with their rageful slashes— all these men seemed to wish to 
stamp their personalities on the canvas, like the Primitives who inserted 
their own f^cs beside the donors’. The provocative script of each was 
like a signature, and the painters who thus "sigocd” their work appeared 
to have been far more interested in their medium itself than m what 
was represented. 
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Yet both medium and drawing remained at the service of represen¬ 
tation. In Titian’s last phase and in the art of Tintoretto the strongly 
marked brushstrokes implement dramatic lyricismj and the same is true 
of Rembrandt, though his lyricism Lies beneath the surface. Not without 
qualms did Delacroix indulge in his fierce slashes, like Rubens at his 
Stormiest, Goya goes farthest of them all, now and again; but then 
Goya (if we exclude his “voices" and the heavy shadows he inhented 
from the museum) £r modern art. ^ 

Also, there was one of Guardi’s manners, and one or Magnasco s. 
Where we have Magnasco at his best, the frenzied line, aU in notes of 
exclamation, seems to follow the play of a %ht fringing the contours 
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ofoWccts and figures—that “M of lightwhich Ingres thought beneath 
the efignity of art. Always this light scr^^es his turn; even when he docs 
not represent it, the brushstrokes follow its unseen ripples. But, ama^ng 
as the achievement of that dazzling Italian tragicomedy, it had quite 
definite limits, limits which he clearly respects In his Inqubition scenes. 

All that modern art took over from him was the artist's right 
freely to express himself. Problems of light mean Urtle to our painters. 
(Incidentally, in Oljmpm and Le Fifre does the li^hi uatlj come from 
in front?) Mcdem art began when what the painters called '^execu¬ 
tion” took the place of ^rendering*" It used to be said that Manet 
was incapable of painting a SQtiare inch of skin; that the drawing of 
Ofympm was done in wire* Those who spoke tiius forgot one thin g- 
that for Manet the drawing, the rendering of skin, came second; hn 
sole object was to make a picture. The pink wrap in Oi^pia, the 
reddbb balcony in the little Bar and the blue material in Lr Dijeuner sur 
rHerbe are obviously color-patches signiTying nothing except color^ 
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Here the picture, whose background had been hitherto a rccesaiori, 
becomes a surface, and this surface becomes not merely an end m itsch 
but the picture's raison d'itre, Delacroju’s sketches, even bo es , 
never went beyond dramatizadons; Manet (in some of his canvases) 
treats tlic world as—^uniquely—the stuff of pictures. 

For though the touch of color had already been allowed, on occa- 
aon, the indc^dence it was to claim henceforth, this had ^ways b«n 
done for some effect of emotion, to the communicauon of 
painting was regarded as a mca^. This world We 

once remarked, "has all the makinp of a peat l^k. ^ave 

been as true, indeed truer, to say: "the makings of thcK F^tu^ 

Hence the alSnity between ^ the major works that followed, ^d 
hence too, the curioiw anomaUes of impressionist Aeory. The relaUons 
betweijn theory and practice in wery kind of art do 

Artists build theories round what they ^uld like to do, 
what they can. The work that answers b«i to the prefare of 
is ocrtainlv not Bar Btas and undoubtedly L Aiawntx faiU d Mant, 
An^ompared wi^i his painting, Courbet's theories f ™ 

After Manet had forced his way into recognition, and at the time when 
^ ™md.g d«|ov.ri« " “"^“35 

of the true colors of nature^much as if “V?''^ ^ fSon^to be 
school directed by opdeiansr^t this veiy time Cezanne ^soon to be 

M^erby Gau^in^ Seurat and Van 

uncompromisingly stylized art that, since El Greco, the W^tern world 
had known The theoreticians oi Impressionism as^rted that jJi 
ftmetion of painting was a direct appeal to the eye; but the new pamtmg 
far more to the eye qua picture than aua landscape. While 

tff^ations between the artirf 

chaneed the theorists appraised tn terms of, and by reference to, Nature 
wha/the paintera themselves with admirable sclf-cotuisteiic^ tf not 
atwnvc HeHberatclv were achieving tn terms of painting. 
banlTof the Seine^l^kcd more like nature in Sblcy’s than m TJet^ore 
Ro^eau^ woJk was beside the point What the new art aimed at was 
a reversal of the old subject-picture relationship; picture now, as 
oic^S^ took the lead, Thclandscape had to shift for itsclf-just as 
&em?nceau in bis portrait was made to look « ihe pamter wanted 
STfo Sk. This method of judging value only by the ^ 

break with traditional art, in which a painted landscape was suterdinated 
m wh^^ is^own and thought about it; in Impressionist lands^pcs 
SsmSre I not representative but allusive, and very different from 
SSSdo? distanc?. Actually when these artists sought for a ^cner 
J^?c^tion ofS Siride wor J this was not w 4 a view to «R™lu™ 
SithfoUy but with a view to intens^ng the ^intmg 
SlZ^was bom in 183Z, Pissarro in 1830. Degas m 1834; vntbm a 
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space of two years (1839-1841) Ciiannc, Sisley, Monet, Rodm, Redon 
and Renoir were bom, and for each of Acsc artists the \TsibIc world was 
a heaven-sent pretext for speaking his own langtiagc. Keenness of 
vision was but a means to an end, that end being the transposition of 
things seen into a coherent, personal univwe. And soon Van Gogh 
was to come upon the scene. Representation of the world was to be 
followed by its anncxaiioD. 

The description of modem an as "the world seen through a tempera¬ 
ment" is wrong, for modem art is not just a "way of seeing thmgs.” 
Gauguin did not see in frescoes, Cezanne did not see m volumes, nor 
Van Gogh in wrought iron. Modem art is, railicr, the annexation of 
forms by means of an inner pattern or schema, which may or may 
not take the shape of objects, but of which, in any case, figures and 
objects arc no more than the egression. The modem artist s supreme 
aim is to subdue all things to his style, beginning vath the simplest, least 
promising objects. And his emblem is Van Gogh’s famous CAair. 

For this is not the chair of a Dutch still life which, given its context 
and lighting, helps to create that atmosphere of slippered to which 
the I^thcrlands in their decline made evendhing contribute. This 
isolated, so little easy chair might stand for an ideogram of the painter s 
name. The conflict between the artist and the outside world, after 
smoldering so long, had flared up at last. 

The modem landscape is becoming more and more unlike what was 
called a landscape hitherto, for the earth is disappearing from it, and 
modem still lifes are ever less like those of the past. We look m v^n 
for the velvety bloom of Chardin's peaches; m a Braque still hfe the 
peach no longer has a bloom, the picture has it. Gone arc the copper 

and pans and all the other "Ught-traps"; in still hfes of today the 
glitter of Dutch glassware fans ^ven way to Picasso’s packets oftobacm. 
A still life by Cezanne stands in the same relation to a Dutch still l^e 
as docs a Cfeinne figure to a Titian nude. If landscajm and stiU life 
—along with some nudes and depereonalized portraits (themscK^ still 
lifes)—have come to rank as major geates, this is not became Cezanne 
liked apples, but because he could pul himself more effectively into a 
picture S’ apples than Raphael could into his portrait of Leo X. 

I remember hearing one of our great modem painters remark 
ironically to Modigliani; ’ You can paint a still life just as the fancy 
takes von and your customer will be delighted; a landscape, and he II 
be all over you- a nude—maybe he’ll look a bit worried; his wife, you 
know . .. it’s a toss-up how she’ll tokc it. But when you paint his 
portrait if you dare to tamper with his sacred phiz well, he ll be jump- 
me mad!" Even amongst those who gcnumely appreciate painting 
there are many who fail, until confronted with their own faces, to 
undcRtand this curious alchemy of the painter, which makes their loss 
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his gain. Every artist of the jpast who acted thus was modern in some 
sense; Rembrandt was the first great master whose sitters sometimes 
dreaded seeing their portraits. The only face to which a painter 
somedincs truckles is his own—and how qttecrly suggestive these 
self-portraits ofleu arc! Painting's break writh the descriptive and the 
imaginary was bound to lead to one of two resutts: either the cult of a 
total realism (which in practice never was attained, all realism being 
directed by some value in pursuance of w'hich it employs its technique 
of imitation); or else the emergence of a new, paramount value—^in 
this case the painter's total domination of all that he portrays, a trans¬ 
mutation of things seen into the stuff of piemres. 

When painting was a means of transnguration, this process, while 
operating freely on a portrait or a landscape (as in Rembrandt’s art), 
had given rein to the imagination and been persistently endowed with 
anecdotal glamour. In this connection let us imagine what would 
have happened had Tintoretto been commissioned to paint three apples 
on a plate, just that, without any sort of setting. We feel at once that 
his personality would have stamped itself emphatically on this still hfe, 
more so indeed than in any Baroque extravaganza or even the spectacular 
BaUit of J^ara. For he would nave had to transmute the apples by 
dml of painting and painting alone. 

Thus the painter, when he abandoned transfiguration, did not 
become subservient to the outside world; on the contrary he annexed It. 
And he forced the fhiit to enter into his private universe, just as in the 
past he would have included it in a transfigured universe. The artbt's 
centuries-old struggle to wrest things from their nature and subdue them 
to that divine faculty of man whose name was beauty was now diverted 
to wresting them once again from their nature and subjecting them to 
that no less divine faculty known as art. No longer made to tell a story, 
the world seen by the artist was transmuted into painting; the apples of 
a still life were not glorified apples but glorified color. And the crucial 
discovery was made that, in order to become painting, the universe seen 
by the artist had to become a private one, created by himselT. 

Had Raphael’s guardian daemim explained (not shown) to him what, 
in the fuUn^ of time. Van Gqgh was going to attempt, Raphael, I 
imagine, would have p^cctly understood the interest this venture might 
have for Van Gogh himself. But he would certainly have wondered 
what interest it could have for others. Yet, just as it had been discovered 
that such things as dramatic Unc and tragic color actually exist, so it 
was now discovered that the reduction of all things visible to a private 
plastic universe seemed to engender a force akin to that of styles, and 
that (for all those in whose eyes art had a value) it had a value of the 
same order. T^us the artist's will to annex the world replaced the will 
to transfigure it, and the infinite variety of forms, hitherto made to 
converge on religious faith or beauty, now converged on the individual. 
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So now it was the artist as an indiviilual who took part in the now 
unending quest, and it was recognizcd—nncquivoc^y at last—that 
art is a scries of creations couched in a lan^age pecuhar to itself; that 
Cezanne’s translucent watercolors sound the same grave bell-notes as 
Masaccio’s frescoes. And now, after an easy if mglonous demise that 
lingered over fif^ years, descriptive art was to have a spectacular resur¬ 
rection, and find its proper medium; the cinema. 

Once the era of discoveries in the technique of representatiou came 
to an end, paitiiing began to cast about, with almost feverish cagemeM, 
for a means of rendering movement. Movement alone it seemed, wuld 
now impart to art that power of carrying convictton which had hitherto 
been implemented by each successive discovery. But movement called 
for more than a change m methods of portrayal; what with its gestures 
like those of drowning men Baroque was straining after was not at^w 
treatment of the picture but a picture reyuoBe. It is not surpming ^t 
an art so much obsessed with theatrical effect, ail gaturcs and emouon, 
should end up in the motion picture* 



«yaE!@: ABRAJiAit'i SACRirica 






The photo^aph had 
proved its ysefulDef;$ for 
passports and the 1 ike. 
But in its attempt to re¬ 
present life, photography 
(which within thirty years 
evolved, from Byzantine 
immobility to a frenzied 
Baroque) mevitablycame 
up against all the old 
problcim of the painter, 
one by one^ And where 
the latter baited, it, too, 
had to halt* With the 
added handicap that it 
had no scope for fiction; 
it could record adancer^s 
leap, but it could not 
show the Crusadm enter¬ 
ing Jerusalem, But the 
desire for descriptive pic¬ 
tures, from those of the 
saints’ faces to great his¬ 
torical scenes, has always 
been focused as much on 
what people have never 
seen as on that with which 
they are familiar. 

The attempt to cap¬ 
ture movement, which 
had lasted for four cen¬ 
turies, was held up at 
the same point in photography as in pamting, and the dnema, 
though it could record movement, merdy substituted mobile for 
uiimoving gesticulation. If the great drive towards representation 
which came to a standstill In Baroque was to continue, the camera 
had to become independent as regards the scene portrayed. 


The problem did not concern the movement of a character within a 
picture, but the i^ssibihty of varying the planes. (The planes change 
when the ciinnera b moved; it is their sequence that constitutes "'cutting/’' 
At present the average duration of each is ten seconds*) ITie problem 
not solved mechanically—by tinkering with the camera—but artist¬ 
ically, by the inverniem of "cutting.'’ 



When the mo lion 
picture was merely a de¬ 
vice for showing figures 
in movement it was no 
more {and no less) an 
art than gramophone 
recording or ordinary 
photography. Within a 
defin^ space, that of a 
real or imagined stage, 
actors performed a van* 
deviUe or drama, and the 
camera merely recorded 
their performance. The 
birth of the cinema as 
a means of expression 
dated from the abolition 
of that narrowly defined 
space; from time 

when the producer had 
the notion of recording a 
succession of brief shots 
(instead of photograph^ 
ing a play continuously), 
of sometimes having the 
camera brought near the 
objective so as to enlarge 
the figures on the screen, 
or else moved bach; and, 
above all, of replacing 
the limitations of Uic the* 
ater by a wide field of 

vision, the area shown , . , , , j *1. - 

on the screen, into which and from which the players made their 
entries and exits, and which the producer instead of ha\^ng it 

imposed on him. The means of reproduction in the anema is 
the moving photograph, but its means of expression is the sequence 
of planes^ 


ig^O PHQffTOO^APllV: Ttra tANCM 


The story goes that GriHitii, when directing one of his early films, 
was so much struck by tbe beauty of a girl at a c^ain moment of the 
action that he had the cameraman take a series of shots of her, coming 
closer and closer each time, and then intercalated (ace in the appro¬ 
priate contests. Thus the close-up was invented. This story lUmtrate! 
the manner in which one of the great pioneers of fiJmeraft applied his 
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to ite rrobletna, seeking less to opetnte on the actor (by tmJcing 
fern play differently, for instance) than to modify the reladons between 
hii^ and the spectator (by increasing the dirneiuions of his face}* It 
IS interestmg^ to note that when this bold innovation of cutting a body 
at the waistline changed the whole course of the motion picture^ com- 
m^ciai photographer^, even the least advanced, had long given up the 
habit of talcing their sitters full Length, and w^ere taking them half length, 
or their faces only* For when die camera and the field were static, 
the shooting of two diaractcra half-length would have necessitated making 
the whole picture in this manner; the change came with the discovery 
of \^iable planes and ^'cutting," 

Thus the dnema arauired the status of an art only when the director, 
thanks ro this use of different planes, w^as emancipated from the limita¬ 
tions of the theatre. Henceforth it could choose the significant shots 
and co-ordinate them, thus remedying its silence by sdcctivity, and 
—ceasing to be a record of stage plays—become the ideal medium for 
pictorlaadng the anecdote* 



AKT OF TIIE (jth CXTTrVKV KOSTfilitHSIUUA, JgllBAN, 
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The divorce of painting fixjm the anecdote bad taken place My 
years before this happened. And the cinema conned thw «^raQon. 
^e sUKeestion of movement, as found in Deg« snapshots and m 
the abs^ctions of Scythian plaques, had taken the place of the represen¬ 
tation of movement in the plastic arts The lon^smding feud betw«n 
purely pictorial expression and the delineation of the world (on which 
academic art had thrived^ now became pointless. The emema took 
over the Ulustradve values which were the artist s when painting wm 
the handmaid of leprescnUtion, make-believe and emoPonal appeiti, 
as it took over the methods and glamour of the stage, the cult of beauty 




%ind Hicia] expression. Dimly^ across the mists of time, we seem to 
gUmpsc a rough-cast mask, clia4tting and swaying to the slow rhythm 
or a ntual dance, when today before our eyes there looms in close- 
up some immense, contorted face, muttering across the shadows it 
submerges* 
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. liberation of art from narrative assured that mastery of the 

™iblc v,^rld wluch every great painter was henceforth to Lterdse 
Never before m the history of art had one and the same impulse given 
^ to worfo so divetw as those of Daumier and Manet; of Rmoir 
^-xanne; of Gauguin, Van Gogh and Seurat: of 
Rou^lt, Mati^_ Braque and Picasso. And tfiis very diversity 
se^cd to ^w light on many other forms of art, from suchTcsuscitatcel 
artists as Pjcro defla Francesca and Vermeer to the Romanesque frescoes 
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and to Crete; just as, from Polynesian art to the great periods of China 
and Tndla^ h is throwing light on the long record of successive conquests 
that make art history. Michelangelo had a collecdon of antiques, 
and Rembrandt (as kc used to say) of coats-of-mail and rags-and- 
tatters; in Picasso’s studio—whence day after day he looses on the world 
those strange works in which the conflict between tiie :ptUt and life’s 
forms moves to a climax—the show-cases took like a miniature museum 
of •"barbarian” art. This multifariousness of forms in modern indivi* 
dualist art has made it easier for us to accept the inflnitc variety of the 
past, each style of which as it emerges, suggests to us an Individual 
artist, at long last resuscitated. The Masters of Vilicneuve and Nouans, 
GrOncwald, El Greco, Georges dc Latour, Uccello, Masaccio, Tura, 
Le Nain, Chardin, Goya and Daumier have been either hailed as re¬ 
velations or promoted to the front rank; while a host of other arts have 
come to the fore: from Pbcidias to the Kori of EuthjdUfos^ then the 
Cretans; from the Assyrians to Babylon; then, yet flirther back, to 
the Sumerians. And all arc seemingly united by virtue of the meta¬ 
morphosis they undergo in this new realm of art which has replaced 
that of beauty; as though our excavations were revealing to us not so 
much the world’s past as our own future. 

Not that these works on entering our Museum without Wafts 
will disclaim history—^as did the classical works when they entered 
olHcial museums of the recent past. Rather, they still link up with 
history, though precariously (the link u sometimes snapjMd); their 
metamorphosis, though infusing new life into history as weft, docs not 
affect it to the same extent as it affects the works of art themselves. 
And while we have come to know cultures other than those which built 
up the European tradition, this knowledge has not modified our general 
outlook to the same extent as the works of art have affected our sensibility. 
It is in terras of a world-wide order that we arc sorting out. tentatively 
as yet, the successive resuscitations of the whole world's past that arc 
filling the first Museum without Wafts. We have seen how greatly 
OUT efforts to elucidate this order (associated with the discovery that 
the values of art and those of culture do not necessarily coincide] have 
modified our attitude towards Greece; our notions of the life and history 
of art, indeed our notions of art itself, have changed still more, now that 
the significajice of ancient statuary is being appraised in terms of the 
ancient world as a wholeJ aLtid now that the struggles of d^Tng 
against the hordes of barbarism are being replaced m our memories by 
those of dead Delphi ag.ainst the East, India and China, and the non- 
Romanized barbarian world. With the result that a large share of 
heritage is nour derived from peoples whose idea of art was 
quite other than ours, and even from peoples to whom the very idea 
of art meant nothing. 
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PART TWO 


THE METAMORPHOSES OF APOLLO 
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I When Cawar died, ail that remained of what in Greece had 
spelt the liberation of Man was pictures made to please the eye, 
or to gratify pride. The nineteenth century thought to see the 
decadence of these forms—following the Empire’s decay—in Gallo- 
Roman art, the so-called retrograde art of the West. But the tireless 
invento^ of world art on which our centi^ has embarked (incomplete 
though it still is) shows that this rctrogressbn covered the whole ancient 
world* Gaul, Spain, Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Bactria, Gandhara. Indeed 
this supposedly debased type of art is an art form as widespread and 
sigriificant as that w*hich, beginning at the Acropolis of Delphi, lasted 
until the days of Consuntine. Ancient art had won more victories 
than any conqueror and united Caesar’s empire with Alotander's, 
Once the man of the classical age was overwhelmed, the great wave of 
retrogression swept the world, from Gallia Narbonensis to Transoxiana. 

We have seen that notion of retrograde art revived ("revived,'* 
since from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth, all medieval ait 
was considered retrograde) with reference to works which give the 
impression of being clumsy copies of the works of a culture that had 
passed away or was in process of dissolution. True, Incompetence Is 
not always present where in the seventeenth century its presence was 
inferred; yet, while wc may assent (though not without qualtfrcations) 
to the generalisation that great ardsts always do what they set out to 
do, dare we say as much of every sculptor? Seen in time’s perspective. 
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tiot a few works that in their day passed for the acme of craftsmanship 
have come to look almost primitive. It is obvious that clumsy forms 
exist; but not that they art botched attempts at something better. 
Rather^ they are signs, and often bear traces of the simple gestures 
which went to their making. Thus the noses of day figures in the past 
and the faces children make today with breadcrumbs are the result 
of squeezing with the fingers; likewise the naive complexity of the 
'‘little men" drawn by youngsters—a head of sorts, two thick strokes 
for legs, two more for arms, and thin ones for the fingers—are of the 
same order as the spots or holes which indicate the eyes in the day 
figures. The seventeenth century read this "childishness” into arts that 
differed from its o\ra, because it believed that arts had a childhood, 
and because it knew nothing of the art of children. Bm who today 
would read childishness into Romanesque art? There are cluinsy 
artists, but there is no such thing as a clumsy style. 

The extreme form of the retrograde copy is obviously the sign. 
But this has rarely survived; with the result that wc never come across 
an ensemble of signs as oppo^d to the emembk of a stylt. The fact that 
the material in which the sign was made was often perishable has told 
against its survivals Thus, while an Egyptian statue involved the use 
of granite, the sign was often made in lines of chalk or charcoal. Once 
the sign came to be engraved or incised, this meant that it was on the 
point of changing. Roman forms w^hich seemed to tend towards the 
sign were adjusted to the forms brought in by the barbarian invasions; 
the figures on Burundian sword-belts look more akin to fetishes 
than to the conventional signs of, for example, gypsies. Thus a ret¬ 
rograde art is, in effect, an art in which forms that have been inherited, 
but drained of their original significance, are more perceptible in it 
than the new forms that arc being built up. In this sense G^lo-Roman 
art was "retrograde" so long as its Roman elements were more noticeable 
than those which later built up Romanesque; but if all it stood for were 
the death throes of Roman art, there would exist no real Gallo-Roman 
art, but only Gallo-Roman curios. For an art lives on what it brings 
in, not on what it discards. The notion of a regression may be valid as 
regards the march of history, but not as regards art art; an art which 
breaks up into idcoj^ams is regre^ive, an art which is progressing 
toward!) a new style is not—and it is obvious that Koman^que b not 
a mere decadent form of the art of classical j^ntiquity. 

More clearly than many better knowm arts of savage races, the art 
of the Celts illustrates the evolution of a stylized form, sometimes towards 
a retrogression, sometimes towards a new significance. Photographic 
enlargement has won for Celtic coins a place in art from which their 
small dimensions, even their character, seemed hitherto to bar them. 
fAftcr the photograph reproducing an original, came the cinema 


which has no original; in ihe case of these coins the original is merely 
the source of the enlargement.) Though it is hand to trace the interrela¬ 
tions between these forms, which rang^ from England to Transylvania, 
we can study to advantage the metamorphoses which, during several 
centuries, were imposed on the coins of antiquity. In some eases they 
moved Irom portrayal to the sign; in others from humanistic expression 
to barbarian expression. And all these coins have one point of de¬ 
parture: the stater minted by Philip H of Macedonia. 
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The Hermes on the Macedonian com becomes more and more tram- 
formed, the further the new coins are from the Mediterranean;. Thus 
in Gaul the "^imitations" of the Hermes are completely different 
from the protoh'pe ; even in Rhoda (Catalonja) we find traces of the 
s^Ie of the reliefs of the Second Iron A^e fjust as we sec a certain angula- 
lity, more or less pronounced, persisting through so many types of 
Chinese art)- The makers of these coins built up the profile with small, 
separately modeled, globules of metal ^ this pastillage differed from the 
SumeriaQ pastUlagey and, in some coins which imitate those of Rhoda, 
reaches a high level of expressive art. Doubdess the procedure here 
is of a glyptic order; neverdielcs?, once we become famdiar with the^c 
figures, they lo^e the qualities which seem to asritnilatc them to Sumerian 
seals or engraved stones. With the Osismii of Armorica and iu Jersey 
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wc find that these coins“by way of how many intermediate stages?—- 
have broken wholly with their origim and acquired a style of their 
own mthoui the least reminiscence of the stater coined by Philip. 

In a later ph^e the rcbef became less pronounced, but the drawing 
still relied on binding mas$cs with thich oumacs. The faces on the coins 
of the Parisii look as if they were chalked in on a dark back^oundf but 
here, too, the outlines enclose masses like those of the earlier profiles* 
These masses can easily be reconstituted; the two balls at the end of the 
spurlike mouth belong to them. Sometimes attridon (or the eom-moldcr 
tumself) has flattened the planes building up the face^ which in coalescing 
acquire a swirling movement reminding us of Baroque. 

At its opposite pole this art raises what were originally sunken 
passages into relief, but retains the intricate unity of volumes which 
characterizes these Celtic coins. Wc have only vestiges here to whet 
our i magination; yet surely those early artists who for the Macedonian 
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Hcrmcs substituted that harmpny of forms to which the coiiu of the 
Osh mil so splendidly testi^ w*erc of the race of men we call Great 
Mastersp Hair* nose and Ups are in relief in the coins of the Qsismii 
and GoriosoUtes; but the eyelid^t toOj were ridges in the fornieri 
whereas in the latter they arc hollows; similarly the eye has become a 
hollow instead of protruding. Most noteworthy of all, the cheek 
b almost fiat and less prominent than the forehead. The lower part 
of the face has become purely abstract and another abstract passage 
joins the nose mth what began as a lock of hair* We find as much 
diversity m these coin-makers at their best as in Romanesque sculpture. 
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Did these men, one wonders, alter the Mediterranean coins because 
they did not grasp their meaning, or was it not, rather, because that 
meaning did not interest them? They replace a charioteer’s cloak 
by a buckler, partly no doubt because the cloak is eflaced on the original^ 
but also because they prefer to engrave a buckler; next, they replace the 
buckler by a winged face. When they substitute a sun for an ear, need 
we assume they failed to notice that a head has ears? Likeui'ise the 
man-headed horse, so widespread at the time, is not due to an error of 
interpretation. Rarely have artists displayed to better advantage than 
on these small engraved surfaces a ha|rpy gift of clothing the latent 
framework of a style with whatever living forms specially took their 
fancy. Thus the curved patch of a lion on the coins of Marseilles 
became one of a squid; loosed from the neck, the pearl necklace we see 
On clasdca] coins scattered into the little ’■‘prehistoric" blobs of the Armo- 
rican coins. A list of these successive mutations would, no doubt, be 
helpful—but can we not guess already what it would have to tell us? 
From "degeneration" to “degeneration" the head of Hermes on the stater 
of Philip II disiategcated; but it so happened that this disintegration 
culminated in—a Uon's head. 
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From one end of Europe to the other the '"^barbarians'* set to 
reconstructing the Hermes on their own lines—until thej^ succeeded 
in so doings or the £ice disappeared altogether. 

In the latter case, the result was a startling modernism. The 
engraver was no less obsessed by the circular surface he was about to 
pattern with abstract lines than is a modem artist by the rectangle of 





hb canvas. The forms of the Atrehates^ whose abstractions were still 
governed by a feeling for movement akin to that of Andre Masson, 
were replaced m England and the Somme rerion by static compositions; 
stadc, yet in their lay-out almost frenzied—which Ls all the more surpris¬ 
ing in that the art of making coim b not an art of solitude (nor^ for that 
matter, is Negro art). Here the numismatist may see merely signs| not 
so the sculptor. No longer have wc here an eye and there a nose 
disseminated on the surface; instead, we have that menacing sickle 
and, bclow^ a concave ring balancing the convex boss. 
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One of the modfs that most often figure on the reverse of thc^ coins 
h the winged horse. As regards the horse, cmlized and barbaric races 
had more in common than as regarding Man; both Vercingetorix and 
Alexander were—amongst other things—cavalry generals, ^ In Aquttania 
the horse became a geometrical figure, but freely and variously treated; 
sometimes its curve Is regulated by the animal’s bind leg and the head 
of its rider (who has replaced the wing), while the bt^y of the latter and 
the horse’s tail arc straight lines, and the mane is built up with the little 
glob^es characterisdc of this art. In the min of the Lemovices, the horse 
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is in keeping >vith its fant^tic rider; wc Bnd it again amongst the Parisii, 
ifiims its rider and the wings, and here its form has split asunder into 
arabcAi^ues—those of an atmost purely ornamental art resembling that 
of Persian pottery. 

But we have nothing of the East here. Nor of the Steppes. The 
art of the latter (sometimes akin to that ofAltamira) shows us armored 
animals closely locked in combat; this interlocking, as obligatory for 
the artist as was the frontal p^turc in Egypt, musculature in jVssyria, 
and free movement in Greece, is here replaced by a dislocation of forms. 
Even when the Armorican coins lost their sinewy structure, and when in 
the Dordogne (home of caveman art) the engravers seem harking back, 
across the chaos of prehistory, to the totemic boar, each of the lines looks 
like a split-off bone. Everywhere the horse breaks up into fragments, 
as does the human face, and, like it, ends up as a diqointed ideogram. 
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TTic difference bctw'een ihest compositions and the sign is all the 
more apparent when we contrast them with the coins of certain tribes 
(noiably the Veliocasses) which were mere signs and nothing more* 
Barbaric Mpressiomsrn, more pronounced in the Armorican coins than 
in the "'hammer gods” of ancient Gaul, and more vehement even than 
that of the heads of Roquepertuse and Antremont^ has died out of them 
(assuming that the Vdiocasscs ever practiced it); and the characteristics 
of the compositions of the Somme region are also absent. Indeed the 
lines in these ideograim arc more of the nature of inscriptions Aan 
arrar^cd in terms of any preconceived design. The best Armorican 
and English figures take to pieces their ctassi^ prototypes with a view 
to recoiribming them in new ]>attcrns; whereas the ideogram docs not 
indicate a lace at all: only two tresses, a headband, a nose, an cyc^ 
Indeed, did we not know its origin^ wc should be unable to decipher it; 
the car, for ins lance, has become a sun I Here we have not a metamor¬ 
phosis but total retrogression, and in this art, aa in so many others, this 
triunmh of the sign is a sign of death. 

Gan so distinctive a style have emerged merely as a sort of by-product 
in the process of minting these coim? We find traces of it in some 
Gothic statuetles In metal (no wood carving of the period has survived). 
In any caar its figures dearly show the triumph of the “barbarian" 
creative impulse over the Macedonian Hermes, and illustrate, in the 

world-wide break-up of 
the forms of antiquity 
from Elchc to Lung- 
Mfin, which of their ele¬ 
ments underwent a me¬ 
tamorphosis, and which 
passed out of existence^ 


The art of the great 
retrogression made 
headway in places where 
the Roman civilh£ation 
was falling to pieces 
than in those in which it 
was being transformed, 
'The carvers of the tombs 
at Arles and those of the 
Gandhara schist were 
alike feding their way 
towards creating the 
same squat figures; and 
wbat sculptor would 
accept a theory that 
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craftsmen capable of making such figures and of imposing such unity 
of style would have been incapable of making more faithful copieSi had 
they so desired? The clumsiness of copyists can destroy astylc^ but it 
cannot create a new one; and even the least expert craftsman has little 
difficulty in reproducing propordons correedyK True, the rendering 
of movement needs to be learnt^ and this is probably the reason why 
this art has been so much misunderstood. But these "retrograde” 
sculptors did not dispense \sith movement aionc; they also omitted to 
round off planes* and surely the smoothing down of sha^ edges was not 
beyond their competence. When they ftil to replacing the folds of 
Greco-Roman drapery by heavy, parallel, often hollowed-out folds, and 
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when they gradually rediscovered symbolic representation (as it had been 
practiced for three thousand years, before being eclipsed during the six 
centuries of Greco-Roman supremacy), they acted thus because the 
Roman and Alexandrian concept of Man was passing away. Inde^, 
from Byzantium to Bactria, the dying Empire regarded the Aphrodites 
and Venuses much as we regard the wax busts in hairdressers* windows. 
They were not ignored; but unacceptable. 

The art of this period is styled “popiilar," We must not be misled 
by the su^estion of naivete that the word has nowadays. The People's 
Art, as Michelet called it, the art of those whom the Gospel calls “the 
poor in spirit,” it Is the art of that pregnant pover^ which, in a sudden 
sublimation, gives rise to religions and revolutions. It emerges In 
transitional periods when an art, grown aristocratic and pagan, gives 
birth in its death throes to a religious, even theocratic art; Romanesque, 
too, has been called popular. Owing to a long tradition and a continuity 
of culture, Greek art had become aristocratic. But in periods of general 
upheaval art repudiates tTadidon“and what this art repudiated was 
the legacy of Greek culture. And consequendy the artist, as Greece 
conceived him, ceased to exist. So long as his task had been to perpet¬ 
uate a style, technical qualifications were expected of him. But what 
was the point of learning anatomy and academic drawing, when all 
that they ultimately stooti for had become valueless? It is only in a 
culture of a special type that art calls for this kind of proficiency. 

True, these craftsmen of the Retrogression, like aU craftsmen, copied; 
but not the antique. On the contrary, they copied what the creators 
of barbarian and Buddhist forms, turn by turn, forced upon the art of 
Antiquity, as elsewhere they copied what the Byzantines forced upon 
their art: sunken instead of projecting folds of drapery, in Asia lowered 
eyes, at Byzantium the idioms of the East. But though all CTaTtsmanship 
is linked up with a past, creative art is given its direction by the future, 
and illuminated for us by what that future brings to it; its life-story is 
the life-story of its forward-looking works. Thus we shaB see these 
works Impairing its significance to the new world that is in the making, 
and destroying for its benefit the world of the past. For genius is insep 
arable from that which gives it birth as is a conflagration from that 
which it consumes. 
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n Whereas al Byzantium and m Europe during the great invasions 
the for^ of antiquity were to encounter Christ and the barba- 
rianSj it was Buddha they encountered m the Macedonian 
kingdoms of the East. 

The Greek soul and the Buddhist of that period were not without 
a common language i for though Asiatic, Buddhism is not oriental The 
languorous grace of its kneeling women, with the while roses of K^hmir 
and Gandhara drooping between their clasped hands in a gesture of 
meek adoration, had nothing of the oriental’s grovehng before a fear- 
compelling Presence. While Greece hade Man confront destiny on 
equal terms, Buddhism aspired to shaw^ him, at least, a way of escape 
from destiny. It aimed at liberating Man from action no less than 
from the cycle of rebirUis, from the tyranny of his desires no less than 
from that of the cosmosi the one permissible emotion was a pity forlorn 
as the world—two homeless children das ping hands in a dead city, 
loud with the tedium of apes and the heavy flight of peacocks. Re- 
incarnatiou—unknown to primitive India—^had steeped all things in its 
eternity* Buddhist philosophy was more closely associated with the 
Vedas than the nineteenth century supposed, but the sense of destiny In 
ancient India had weighed so hcaialy (now fervent was Buddha^s monition 
to '^escape from the wheel that it now seemed as though the sermon 
in the Deer Park were making the bleak immensity of the steppes break 
into flower, and shedding pity on the world. The forms of Greece re¬ 
vealed to Central Asia another way of liberation* But liberation w^ith the 
Greeks was as Protean as man; and when, after the times of Alexander, 
it assumed a less clean-cut form, it became by the same token more 
accessible to Asia. By the rime the Apollo of Olyr^ia had reached 
the Pamirs he had been transformed into a sungod. The Pnnc€s of the 
schists may suggest a Greek Baroque ; actually they pertain to a Hellen¬ 
istic art that lias been stiffened up. For the liberation Buddhism stood 
for was as narrow and rigorous as its one-way Path; always in art the 
absolute takes the color of the emodons leading up to it. The features 
of a Buddhist statue teU of a deliverance, and the face of man $CC free, 
if tliere be only one path to freedom, is the likeness of his Saviour. 

Hellenism and Buddhism had common enemies in Brahmanism 
and in that mcdli^ of local primidve religions which India as a whole 
.^eems to have influenced but litde. Preached under die auspices of 
the Indian King Asoka, Buddhism enjoyed the patronage of the Greek 
King Menander and the Indo-Scythian King Kanishka. But the 
Greco-Buddhist art we know best belongs to a period 6ve centuries 
later than Alexander. In the earlier, obscure period Hellenistic statues 
seem to have come into contact mth effigies of a *"popular" order; 
probably these eIBgies, which had been in vogue for two centuries at the 
foot of the Pamir highlands when at last the Buddha’s evangel reached 
that remote region, were the only full-fledged forms it encountered there. 
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We know nothing of this cnooimter. The Greek kingdoms of 
Centrai Asia having been cut ofif from the HellenUdc world by the 
Parthian conqncsts (though not severed from its cultture—they were 
like a South Africa severed from Great Britain), Alexandrian forms, 
which had held their mund without difficulty until the days of Menan¬ 
der, continued to hold it no less effectively under the Indo-Scythian 
monarchies (the Kushan overlordship^ notwithstanding). If they 
always have the air of being a transformation of some Indian or Bac trian 
art, this ts because they shaped themselves in Central Asia, and perhaps 
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because we forget bow relatively late was the coming of Buddhism to 
this Fegion4 No doubt, at certain periods, they profoundly modified 
indigenous forms. But to begin with and oficner than not it was they 
that were transformed. Indeed, until they reached the Ganges and 
China, the Alexandrian forms acted rather as a leaven than as the basic 
stuff of art^ Romanesque art is a conquest of Byzantium by the West, not 
rice versa; lihewisc the art that came from Greece did not overwhelm 
the local, Indian arts, but vm itself transmuted into Buddhist art. 

Moreover Buddhism did not find its path more speedily than 
Christendom was to find its own. This art, which was developing 
alongside that of the subtlest sculptois of a nimaTs the world has known, 
in the reign of a king who had trees planted on the roadsides "so as to 
rest men and beasts,” practically ignored animals, (So, for that matter, 
did Franciscan art.) Rather, it set out to portray the Sage, hitherto 
represented by means of symbols as was the Christ of the Catacombs. 
It seems to have begun wilh the style of the earliest sebis^; processional 
scenes like those of Arles, which culminated in Byzantine immobility 
and that hieratic parallelism of planes and bodies in which the seething 
vitality of the Panathenaic festivals drained itself away, from the Atlantic 
to the Indus. It has much in it of that ponderous art of the Indian 
jewelers, which brings to mind those garlands of tuberoses worn by 
the temple priests; sometimes, too, it Is endowed with exquisite poetic 
feeling—for nowhere is the swansong of dying Greece more poignant 
than in those Pamir backlands whence India looks out upon the Tartar 
deserts, as in the far South she confronts the Junks of Malaya. It is a 
somewhat rudimentary art, as is everywhere defiinctive Greco-Roman: 
in Provence no less than in Palmyra. And suddenly we come upon a 
head which might be that of the blackstone god of Hcliogabalus. And 
likenesses of the conquerors with curly, sleeked moustaches. 

Next came the art of the stucco-painters, which lasted over several 
centuries, mtermingUng (no exact dates can be assigned) primitive or 
retrograde worb with mass-produced copies; occasional reminiscences 
of Iranian art wth others of Flavian art or Chinese portraits. Thus 
into these desert havens came mixed cargoes of to-be museum pieces. 

The earliest Buddhas of Afghanistan are copies of Apollo, to which 
are added the conventional signs: the mark on the forehead symbolizing 
the third eye, and the “mount of wisdom” on the top of the bead. 
Apollo*s face itself was a sign, as Hermes Kriophoros was to become at 
Rome a sign of the Good Shepherd, that is, of Christ. Being ethical 
rather than metaphysical religions, and based on life-stories far more 
precise than those of Osiris, Zeus or Vishnu, Chmtianity and Buddhism 
were bound to portray individuals, Jesus and Siddhartha; but also to 
portray that which made them Christ and Buddha. As a makeshilt it 
was permissible (o use Apollo and the Good Shepherd as symbols; but 
there was no question of making likenesses of them. A new style, /Aeir 








needed to ex- 
the divine quality 
;h» 

ireecc had always 
. . averse fmm ab¬ 
stract signs; thus, to 
begin with , the sculptors 
who drew their inspira¬ 
tion from her were nat¬ 
urally ted to represent 
supreme wisdom in the 
guise ofsopre me beauty* 
But neither the spin 
Buddhism nor its 
could tolerate 
the indomitable free¬ 
dom implicit in Greek 
forms* or the suggestions 
of sensual ple^ure Asia 
tended to add to thern^ 
Thus while a motionless 
paraUel ism of bodies 
replaced the free move¬ 
ment of the HcUenic 
dance* Buddha^s out¬ 
ward aspect was alter¬ 
ed; his garment was 
brought into line with 
monastic robes and no 
longer modeled on the 
Mediterranean toga. 
Above all, sculpture was 
called on to relinquish 
that assertion of man^s freedom proclaimed so triumphantly in the 
arts of Greece; and to approximate more and more (as also happened, 
later* in Gaul and in Byzantium) the trance-bound style of the 
Eternal. In the early phase the Greek spirit had brought to Buddhism 
Its genius for portrayal* breathed life {for the first time, it would seem) 
into scenes from the life of the Sage, and replaced by his bodily 
presence the vacant throne which untij then had symbolized the Illumi¬ 
nation, But now the convent had replaced the palace and works of 
sculpture were no longer shown in pubfic places but only within sacred 
precincts where the sole gestures the visitor allowed himsdf were ritual 
^most priestly. And s^n the sculptors took to assigning a fixed symbol 
heal gesture to each madent of the Buddha's life. Even when the Buddha 
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hirtudf is being portray¬ 
ed we find hints of that 
early aversion for the 
“likeness^ ^ manifested 
in the vacant throne of 
the Illumination, now 
replaced by the Illuml- 
M/o himself Art no 
longer catered for the 
moods of everyday life^ 
but for those rare mo¬ 
ments when, in contact 
- a mediating Pres- 
ICC, men have glimpses 
' the meaning of the 
univctse^i In a ny Budd¬ 
hist convent Greek art 
would have looked even 
less in keeping than on 
Mount Athos or at the 
Grande Chartreuse. For 
now the artists' quest 
was for the lines of sil¬ 
ence, keyed to the solit¬ 
ary hours of meditation. 

The history of 
Buddhist art is primar¬ 
ily that of the conquest 
of immobility- Christ¬ 
endom is dominated by 
the tr^c picture of an 
execution; Buddhism by 
the tranquil picture of oaptohara (4111 c^stu^y?}; mosk 

a meditation- Thus, throughout the centuries of the '"high'* periods of 
Buddhist art, we find a gradual lowering of the eyelids, a tightening of 
the drawing of the face that seems, as it were, to seal it fast upon the 
Buddha^s musings. Hence, too, the closer and closer wrapping of the 
mande round the body, and the increasing abstractness of the body itsdf 
The classical, especially the Alexandrian nude always suggested movementi 
the Buddhist nude is not merely motionless, but exempt from movements 

Thus the gesture was the first to go. For a while the Apollonian 
heads were left alone^ because they were sigrisj often, indeed, mtruders 
in that motionless, meditative world, they give the impression of having 
been ^afted on to bodies to which they do not properly belong. How¬ 
ever, in time Apollo came to be regaled with disfavor* and the artists 
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sought to set up against his forim a new incarnation of thdr hberadng 
power. Though da^kal line seemed still Entacl^ there was now a 
tendency to use sharp ridges instead of roundedKsff planes. But the 
volumes of the faces of Gandhara were too different from the archi¬ 
tectural volumes of primitive Greece to permit Apollo’s face* however 
far the hardening was pushed^ to revert to the Auriga^s, The line 
that took the place of the elusive, flowing line of Greece was put not to 
the service of architecture, but (to begin with) of pure calligraphy. The 
eye in the Bamyait frescoes seems to composed of those flourishes 
known as pemtrokes^ Whether raciai in origin or not, the nose that 
replaces the Greek nose is that whose line best harmonizes with the linked 
brackets into which so many a mouth has been converted 

This calligraphy was not a chance development. At Byzantium, 
a new calligraphy, angular in this cascp was introduced, wtuie in the 
West the illuminators of the Mcrovindan manuscripts invented yet 
another^ gradually softened down into the fragile grace of Adhemar dc 
Chabannes. And no sooner was Romanesque set free from the austerity 
of Autun and Gluny than it acquired something of the florid line of 
Catalonia. The calligraphy of Gandhara endra in Indian painting, 
which was closely bound up with the dance; its curves became more 
and more assimilated to those movements of the nautch which lurk 
behind the art of Aj^ta, as ritual gesture underlies Byzantine art. 
Thus, too, the rippling line of Villard de Hcnnccourt and French alabaster 
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work worked it5 way into 
the dainty ivories of the 
period, before being 
submerged in the bold 
calligraphy of Gothic 
Hutings. 

Every art, indeed, 
develops its own callig¬ 
raphy, which is taken 
over in its large-scale 
works though it may not 
always be in keeping with 
them. Jxist as the mon¬ 
umental styles of Byzan¬ 
tium and Western Europe 
developed on parulld 
lines to a caUigraphy 
which synchronized with 
their progress (though 
actually it had no direct 
effect on this), so into 
the eclectic style of Gand- 
hara there entered forms, 
sometimes perhaps deriv¬ 
ing from the Iranian hin¬ 
terland, which seconded 
Greco - Buddhist art in 
the struggle it was waging 
agaimt the forms of 
Greece* Incisive drawing 
and modeling assumed 
the functions that the 
"touch” was to have in 
modern pa in dog* Though 
sharp edges reappeared, 
the planes of the checks 
s till were mod ded; but the 
lips and eyelids, delicately 
wrought though they 
were, seem to have been 
cut out with a knife (like 
those of the Lady of Eic^ 
and those of Romanesque 
Heads). 
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When OUT mcdicvcil 
art arose the highly dcvcl- 
oj- i forms of antiquity 
had come in contact with 
that primitive culture* at 
once agriculturaJ and war¬ 
like, upon which the Chris¬ 
tianized barbarians were 
chnisting their crosses. In 
Asia the same classical 
forms were encountering 
the culture illuatrated by 
the MilinJupmluii that fa¬ 
mous debate between 
Greek philosophers and 
Buddhist theologians con¬ 
vened by the Indo-Gfcck 
King Menander, Here in 
Europe were plows and 
baiUcs-axcs; there, in Asia, 
doctlc congregations bend¬ 
ing their tall yellow lilies 
before the Holy One, 

Though the steppes were 
perilously near, these oases 
nad lost neither their 

glasswort nor their ivories, _ ^ n 

neither their jewelry nor their ceremonial. In these high vaueys 
Hdlcniatic art came into contact, not with the Merovingians and their 
tortures, but with supreme refinement. It was an Indo-Scythian King, 
Kanisbta, who presided over the Fourth Buddhist Ckmnci]. The 
replacement of blue schist by a soft material, stucco, had both_ 
reasons and significant results. In ^1 the lands where the spirit of 
compassion had won the day, bringing to living laces a smile that 
Buddhist art was soon to make its own, the sooUed humanist forms 
were enlisted in the service of this humbly triumphant pity, now that 
they had prepared the way for its coming. The humanism they served 
took various forms. In western Europe they seemed to sponsor both 
Gothic gentleness and ecclesiastical pomp; none of the Masters of 
Rheims, however, was a Pheidias or a Lysippus, nor were Giotto 
and Michelangelo. The term “Gothico-Buddhist” as applied to some 
of the eastem works of art of the period is apt enough, m so far as it 
distinguishes them from the early schist carving and the Apollonian 
figures; but, actually, they are not so much Gothic as Renascent. Even 
in such as seem to come nearest the Smiling Angei of Rheims, the planes 
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aic as different from tlwise of the Angei as from those of Praxileles; we 
need but compare the eyes, and even the mouths. ^Vhat these smiles 
have in common is an all-embracing tenderness in which Greek idealiza- 
tioDj now imbued with pi^, might seem to link up with Gothic, were it 
po^ible to conceive of a Gothic which, out of ali the Christian icono¬ 
graphy, portrayed the angels only, 

TTic reason why the life-story of Gandharan art has special 
interest for the sculptor lies precisely in this fact that, by-passing the 
intermediate stages of Romanesque and Gothic, it came into line with 
our Renaissance* It discoverUMl repose, but not hieratic immobility* 
and moved on from the Ajitique to Giotto by way of Nicola Pisano, 
without any Middle Ages, and neither hell nor the supramundanc 
played any part in the tjansition. Setting out to express the highest 

wisdom through the 
Sage’s face. Buddhism 
compelled each of its 
artists to extract some 
aspect of deliverance 
from the chaos of ap¬ 
pearances; its styliza¬ 
tion aimed at making 
the visible world a d^c&r 
of serenity—as Egyptian 
stylization had made it 
a of eternity. 

Thus in (he East 
the an of Gandhara 
superseded Hell enistic 
art, following in whose 
footsteps It set forth on 
its tong pil^mage, to 
India and China—and 
to its death. 

In the fifth century 
In India it called forth 
the great Gupla figures. 
And called them forth 
a^inst itself. Though 
it is in those of Jts figures 
which have rid them¬ 
selves of Hellenistic 
elements that the art of 
Gandhara makes good, 
a real fusion between 
Buddhism and the 
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Greek spirit had taken place m th^i strongly hellcmzcd region of die East. 
At Mathura it encoantered the Buddhism of the Ganges. But ii was not 
Gandhamn art that took effect by way of the Gupta statues; nor yet was 
it merely taken over by eternal India and incorporated in her art. The 
Mathura Buddha is neither a figure of Sanchi nor one of Amaravad; 
indeed, it is hardly Indian at all, but neither is it Hellenistic^ Here we 
icem to find the art of Gandhara operadiig on forms that existed before 
its coming; acting like a leaven. Just as Buddhhim endowed 5rabman>^ 
ism with a universality to which the latter laid no claim, so this art 
pnjured up from India figures that India had never known before. On 
its return from its exodus Buddhism i^led on the Indian artists to evolve 
a figure so much simplified and stripped of foreign accretions that the 
whole Buddhist world could see itself in it* The Hellenistic venture 
had run its course, and now, until the come-back of Brahmanism, the 
Buddha belonged to India alonc^ 

But soon an Indian sculptor was to make the Mah^amurti of 
Elcphanta. 

It was not through the Indian seaports but by way of the desert 
oases that Gfcco-Buddhist art was to spread to China. And before 
its glory had dwindled and died under tnc sands and the blue poppies 
of the Pamirs, it had already reached Yun Kang and Lung-Mfin. 

Obviously belonging to it is that gigantic Lung*M£n Buddha which 
seems to have called form from the ageless Chinese mountains the whole 
company of statues encircling it. But what is the origin of their Roman¬ 
esque rigidity? No doubt the North has a way of robbing Greek 
forms of their happy unconstramt—that of a growing plant, an athlete, 
a woman bathing—and of subjecting them to the discipline of stone; 
doubtless^ too, it knew nothing of the Sassanian reliefs carved in the rock- 
facc. But did Tibet or the Pamir uplands produce nothing comparable 
to these cathedrals of ssolitudc? These pilgrim statues, which after long 
roaming across the wa$tes of Gobi, readied the Pacific seaboard seem to 
have been suddenly transmuted by the Enlightenment. Thus an authen¬ 
tically religious art took root in China, as distinct as Romanesque from 
the hieratic art of the ancient East- It was now on earth that the drama 
of Man was being enacted—^as though the Star of Bethlehem had changed 
for ever the fate-fraught firmament of the Chaldeans^ 

True, the humanism (ruthless on occasion) of China had taken over 
Buddhism without exposing it, as it was exposed in India, to the constant 
threat of a metaphysical reaction which would nullify its message, even 
its ct^mic pity. Cnma had manifested an incompatable sense of style; 
the nnagical geometry of the Ts*in period had curbed effeetivcly the 
exuberance of the Indian arts. TiVhcthcr submissive or in revolt, the 
Indian always feds himself part of the cosmos; whereas even the earliest 
Cbincse works imply, if not man^s mastery of bis environment, at least 



his mde^ndcnce, and aJways show him playing trvant from the hard 
school oF destiny. (It is a far cry indeed Irom the Dances of Death to 
the hunting of the Sung period.) All great Chinese art aspires to the 
mndmon of tdeograms, but ideograim charged with sensibility In 
Yun Kang art at its purest allusion takes the place of affirmation, and 
the csssential of all that is non-essential. Under the Wei dvnastv the 
eyes were treated m a wholly new manner. Nor havewe here 
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th? languid convolutions of 
Indian caliigraphy, but vigorous 
brushstrokes, and in the very 
firmness of its drawing this art 
achieves a spirituality only 
found elsewhere in the subtle 
modeling of the Khmer beads 
(whose eyes arc sometimes treat¬ 
ed in the same manner). But 
this spirituality Is always con- 
ditioned by architecture, and 
it was this fusion of a genius for 
ellipse with a feeling for the 
monumental that gave rise on 
the clif£ of the Sh^i to some 
of the noblest figures men have 
ever carved. 

This "feeling for the monu¬ 
mental” invites some interesting 
speculations. Our pier-statues, 
we are told, stem from the pillar 
—from which the Gothic statue 
subsequendy broke free. Had 
the elongations we find in the 
stelae and the figures, hewn in 
the rock-face, of the Wei period 
likewise an architectural origin? 
What, then, was the factor in 
common between our ca thedrals 
and these eastern cliffs, both of 
which were carved by nameless 
believers? Here the artist has 
succeeded in conveying, no long¬ 
er the rigidity of death, but that 
of immortality. Here, too, the 
massiveness of the Chaldean 
granite motiofiths and the ibero* 
Phoenician statues has reap¬ 
peared, but endowed with spir¬ 
itual overtones. And despite 
the rich ornamentation of his 
headdress and that constricting 
his garments (as the Gothic 
fluting constricts that of Christ), 
the Wei Buddha scents to be 
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out, bctw«n his lowered eyelids, on a universe in wfuch the 
horsemen of the Acropolis, emptied of concern, arc plunging into the 
netherworld of shades. 

How can we fail to see in this great adventure of ^e mind and 
soul, which put forth from the havens of the vast Asiatic desert, the 
reflux of that which had begun on the Acropolis of Delphi? Even 
though we may question, despite the reverence so many centuries 
have paid to Greece, the values she made known to the world, one 
thing B sure: she transformed the artist's attitude to life now that even 
the gods, driven into the background, were forced to admit man’s 
primacy, and, boldly confronting them, she brought to an end three 
mfl lc n nia of human servitude. But time brought its revenge and 
throughout those lands where he had set up effigies of his \ictory under 
the bright southern sun, man was thrust back into his nothingness 
by a veritable frenzy of self-abasement, in which the pitiless glare of the 
desert made common cause with the god-haunted darkness of the hermit’s 
cavern. Challenging the sensuality of dying Hellas and the inglorious 
death-pangs of the Roman world, religious art was now to reconquer, 
from ^ain to the Pacific, its regal prerogative of ministering to the 
Eternal; and far less by any relapse into primitive clumsine&i than with a 
fervor of iconoclasm. xMcanwhile China, too, was replacing that yielding 
feminine smile which had prevailed along the Ionian seaboard, by some¬ 
thing sterner, hcwii in the difl’-sidc: the lonely smile of the men of silence. 

The history of this great venture is not that of the survival of the 
Hellenistic forms, but, rather, that of their death. When, in the oases, 
these forms encountered weak values, they merely fell to pieces; but 
when, in India and China, they encountered the grandiose conceptions 
of the universe sponsored by Indian and Chinese Buddhism, they 
underwent a metamorphosis. Rarely has art history shown more 
clearly that the "problem of mflucncp,” which bulks so la^e in our 
modem approach to art, is invariably misstated. The Hcllejustic forms in 
the Gandhara region were forms from which art deliberately broke free, 
and the same is true of the Greco-Buddhist forms in India and China. 
This conflict (which, in lands where Hellenistic art was indigenous, was 
more or less concealed) is at last becoming evident. Though no doubt 
a continuity of a kind can be traced from the KorioJ Euthyd^esto Lun^- 
Mfei, it is not a continuity of influence, but one of metamorphosis in 
the exact sense of the term; the part played by Hellenistic art in Asia 
was not that of a model, but that of a chrysalis. 

Wherever Greco-Buddhist tuflucncc actively pcisisted—that is to 

wherever it did not undergo a metamorphosis—we find art wasting 
away in a sort of slow consumption. Until the seventh century, and even 
later, it lingered on in the great Asiatic desert, in towns half buried in the 
sand, reverting to its ancient calligraphy and mingling this tn itsfresoocs 
with the calligraphies of Iran, India and China. At Tomchuk in the 



Kaihgar region, its sculp* 
turc^ despite the Chinese 
cast of the faccs^ docs not 
belong to Chinese art» but 
has harked back to the jew-^ 
elry-laden figures of itsPnn* 
w* Some figurines, how¬ 
ever* belonging to its last 
phase were discovered at 
rurtdukktan, west of Kabul; 
here the natives extracted 
from their bed of clay-dust 
not only fragments of ivory 
boxes, but Fishes in poly¬ 
chrome glass and* here and 
there^ a horse's skull with 
the Tartar bit intact. Here 
the world of flowers implicit 
in Hellcnistie art blossoms 
forth luxuriantly—a world 
that still exists today on the 
Ganges as at Samarkand. 
Even the hands which have 
been dug up from these 
sultry sands nave the pale 
curves of Idics. Here too 
the human form^ m later 
days to implement the dt-^ 
vagations of Baroque* served 
as a pretext for that thor¬ 
oughly and-Gothic style^ the 
“orchidaceous styJe^" which 
underlies aU Asiatic art* 
from the luxuriance of In¬ 
dia to the ornate majesty 
of the T^ang period. It is 
a system of hues which is 
not the dosed system of the 
medieval angles in the West 
and that of Wei art, nor even 
the system, no less closed, 
of our classicaj arts; but 
a free play of arabesques in 
which the human body 
becomes a tulip, fingers 
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nj’g ^oogatcil and mdt into the air like the flying fbmna of Sanxjiic* 

The arabesque is thus incorporated in as it were a siow-motion 
picture of a Cambodian dance, that ballet which Asia never wholly 
forgets. In the very century during which Buddhism was to find its 
bluest emotional expression in Chinese art, it seems to lose all natural 
emotion in this art and acquires a curiously dc-sexualized sensuality. 
If their ornamentation be disregarded, these torsos remind one of that 
least ‘‘alive" of flowers, the arum Uly. Almost a thousand years of 
sculpture lie buried in lonely fastness of the East; where the dreams 
of the sculptors of Alexander, Menander and Kanishka are redeemed 
from their Sfcvrcs-likc prettincss only by the patina of the yean. 

Then—as at Palmyra, in Gupta art and presend^ in Byzantium— 
there reappeared in China one of the most effective devices for spiritualiz¬ 
ing faces: the drawing of thick rims around the mouth and eyes. This 
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was now to spread across Asia—to Yim Kang, Lung-Min, Japan, 
Cambodia and Java— and to oudast fourteen centuries; that device 
which, when Egypt had forgotten it, made its reappearance far back 
in Macedonian Asia, where “the green-bronze boncmen of the mighty 
causeways’’ were in their death throes, and it was not to disappear unul 
the eighteenth century. Then in the fullness of time the great adventure 
of Buddhist art came to an end, and the Siamese pagodas drowsing 
below the endless tinkling of their bells, tost forever, with the coming of 
their new East India Company dicoTf the last metamorphosis of Apollo. 
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m At By^s^ntium and in Clui^tian Rome the new forms that 
were arising did not come up against a strongly entrenched 
past as was the case in India and China; what they encoun* 
terea was an East no longer garrisoned with the legions. 

However^ the metamorphosis of the art of Antiquity into Byzantine 
art becomes intelligible only if we cease to see in the Eastern Roman 
Empire the decadence of the Western. True, the last of the Paleologi 
cut a paltry figure if we compare them to Augmtus, but not so Basil II 
uis-d-vis Honorius. And the Byzantine guardian angels of the dead 
kept a centuriesdong vigil over the reeds of Ravenna and the Roman 
catacombs,, while the gilded henchmen of Pope and Anripope fought 
their endless battle, Byzantiumi the only existing world'^power in the 
fifth centuryj lasted a thousand years^; lotigci: than Rome. 

At the time when Roman power was at its zenith the austere probity 
of the Republic had passed away. Neither Cs&ar nor Augustus was a 
model of virtue* Nor were their succoisoo* For many centuries the 
history of European ethics was written to the order of the Churchy 
which was far more interested in blazoning the vices of its persecutors 
than in deciding Cindnnatus. Viewed by Plutarch's worthies, would 
Mcssalina’s world have seemed less corrupt than Thcophano^s? The 
Church was ready enough to assimilate the schismatic courts of 
Byzantium to the monstrous imperium over which the twelve Caesars 
exercised their dying sway, but me break-up of a great military empire 
had no more reason to sponsor the other-worldly formalism of the 
mosaics and ikons than the sensuous appeal of the Alexandrian figures* 
We can perceive the qualities that some figures in the Catacombs have 
in common with those of Palmyra, the Fa^-um and Byzantium (in its 
early period) j what sapped the Roman spirit on the Bosphorus was 
neither world chao^ nor sensuality; it was the influence of the East. 

Women were veiled at the court of Byzandunn as at that of the 
Sassanids, and the pomp and ceremony of the Porphyrogeniti gave no 
surprise to the Persian envoys. Indeed a Darius r^dmvus might wcU 
have thanked Basil II for having called him back to life and banished 
from the earth the very memories of Pheidias and Brutus* Once more 
in tombs were to be found swords with turquoise-studded hilts, and no 
longer the rusted blades, foiled in one piece and tempered side by side 
with plowshares, that the past had known. This combination of 
cruelty and luxuryv so different from the clarity and ca$e of Greece, 
this proliferation of the police officers indispensable to tyrants, and tho 
use of cunning as a substitute for authority (excepting the supreme 
authority)—all this mortuary dicor so congenitally Ottoman was but 
another gleam on that cver-resurgent wave whose name is God* 

Had Islam painted ikons of its own, how intelligible Byzantine art 
would bel 
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Early Christtndom 
began by taking o^ver 
the forms it found ready 
made in Rome. Thus 
Hermes CriophoFOs be¬ 
came Chrbt; obviously 
the “ram-carrying" de¬ 
ity was more suitable 
for this than Jupiter or 
Caesar. But this new 
language of eternal life 
was bound up with 
death;, which seemed to 
be rralacing the imper¬ 
ial effigy on each desert¬ 
ed pedestal; that Asiatic 
last triumph- 
/as now re¬ 
garded as the supreme 
solution of life’s mystery. 

When a great wave of 
calamity—and charity 
—engulfed the Roman 
ivorld, the childish fig¬ 
ures of the Empire stiU 
found a place on the 
walls of churches j sev¬ 
eral centuries were to 
paa before Christ ceased 
oeing a shepherd of Ar- 
cady, and even Rome 

acquired the Christian accent only when she rediscovered the ancient, 
buried voices of the dawn of Chris lianity* by way of the Catacombs 
and cemeteries. 

This art of crypts and coffins was a emto wndj, like the songs the 
Spanish improvise on the spur of the moment; thus it never settled down 
into a style. Was this because Roman painting kept its old prestige? 
Little though wc know about It, we can judge from its most admired works 
(the same is true of the sculpttu^ of the period) that it aimed at a form 
of portrayal at once impressive and ornate, fiut what could such 
pretentious figures mean to the slaves who gathered underground to 
worship, or for that matter to the patrician ladies Ibtlcssly draj^ng 
themselves to the austere banquets that were all impoverished Rome 
could now aiToni? Those Praying Women hastily drawn on xU-Jit 
walls, those dead women on the sarcophagi, no more tried to vie with 
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the statuos lording it in the empty sunlit squares than did the faltering 
hymn of a crucified girl with the crushing majesty of the dolojscom* 
That deeply moving quality of the paintings in the Catacombs 
is not due to their artistic value but to their speaking with the halting 
accents of Man making his first, timid answer to the thunders of Sinaia 
When we enter the subterranean galletics and the little candle^ tied to 
die end of a broomstick by a monk m everyday attire, lights up for us 
the first inscriptions* how can we fail to respond to that call arising from 
the depths ? It is the same age-old voice we hear as we thread our way 
between the rocks in the Font-dc-Gaumc cavern and come on the 
timeworn shapes of the bison wavering in the lamplight as if they were 
their shadows. In the art of the Catacombs that elemental magic of 
an age for which man^s death was not yet man’s concern is iaektngi 
but there is something added: the voice of a Re^'dation, the remission 
of man’s sins. Yet how stumbling is the answer given by these humble* 
furtive figures to that august voice! Above gtpund, along the plain of 
the Campagna, stretch avenues of cypresses in dark recession* while 
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the sun stiU pounds on his anviJ the red gold that shimmered in the air 
when Anthony^s ship set sail towards his "'Egypt"; but underground the 
myriad deadf the martyrs and the Revelation that was to triumph over 
die Empire have left us but a few pathetic figures—and poor imitations 
of the of Nero’s vUia. 

It is primarily the inexpertness, the poverty of their art, that gives 
the Catacombs their specifically Christian accent. One would like to 
read a meaning into this poverty, and try to ghinpsc behind the graffiti 
of Good Shepherds the tragic, almost primitive figure whose copy they 
might be; actually, however, the fij^res on the sarcophagi, the Praying 
Women and the Good Shepherd acrive from Flavian figures* It was 
unconsciously that sometimes they discarded the signs of the imperiat 
style; oftener than not they took them over* And in this underworld 
of tombs that Rome-inspired Auianm toys with the dying Empire* 
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In any case the Shepherds^ Praying Women and even the Lord*s 
Supper sometimes belong to the same type of art as the bread broken 
at mat Supper, the fishes, the patheticaUy uncouth crosses. Gradually, 
however, as the calligi^phy developed, the forms of Antiquity tended, 
under the influence of its minor arts, to be rejected j for when me Chrb- 
dan painleis were mere decorators in a humble way^ the models with 
which they were most familiar were not the statues. But though this 
calligraphy is rudimentary in some respects and in this sense a drVflr, it is 
not decorative; its very poverty gives it a curious starkness, which does 
duty for a style. Some of those Praying Women seem on the brink 
of voicing the divine love encompassing them in dcath^i long night; 
and here and there some figures seem to weave a filigree of somber Imcs 
among these humble folk, forlorn as imprisoned children. But how 
were they to portray the holiest figures of all ? Obviously the painters" 
dilhdcnce was aided by the fact that their Good Shepherds, even the 
most realistic, were (like the treated as signs^ not likenesses* 

Afterwards, when the Good Shepherd ceased to be a symbol and the 
woman and child became, frankly, the Madonna, new methods of 
expression were attempted. To begin with, the continuity of the 
arabesque was broken up—as it always is when an old order h dying 
orgiastically, in a welter of carnage and catastrophe. Egypt had intro¬ 
duced a thin, continuous line; the Euphrates (on occasion) hieratic 
oonvolutioiis; Greece, her smile and her triumphant draperies. Then, 
a later development, came those volute and spirals, winding their way 
in grooves, which served both to adorn imperial armor and to add a 
tenuous grace to Alexandrian nudes. But there had been no precedent, 
outside Asia, for that arabesque which, in Rome and in Syria, crept 
into copies of the Greek masterpieces, and proliferated like ivy over the 
mutilated busts. It was this arabesque w^ch in the Western Empire 
had expressed man's confidence in himself at a time when he was 
vaunting his strength instead of giving play to his genius; when the 
Emperor was taking the place of the Auriga. But when the world went 
underground, and the Christians of the Catacombs walked in terror 
of the ghost of Cisar that was said to haunt the sewers of Rome, those 
raggedly drawn yet august Praying Women were alone in bodying 
forth an art of hallowed gloom. And a tragic art like this has no 
place for the arabesque. 

Roman forms had been far more Uieatrical than the Greek; perhaps 
they stood for the only w^hoUy effective ‘'theater" in a culture whose 
stage performances relied so much on the mask. Indeed, the few 
great Roman paintings that have come down to us, and all Roman 
statuary, illustrate Seneca far better than the performance of any 
of his tragedies can have done. But the refiux now setring in 
was to replace the stage play by the Mass within the Church and the 
mystery play in front of it. No longer do we find an asisertion, virile 
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at firsts then feebly bombasdc^ of Man's prerogative; no longer does he 
call in question ail that balBes him—-the challenge Greece had launched^ 
Far otherwise, Man himself is arraigned by powers that transcendj or 
crash, him. 

At Byzantium this breaking^up of the line was destined to become 
involved (especially in the ivories) with the growing heaviness of Cons tan- 
dnian art} at first, however, it took an independent courc. Doubtless 
the Christ with Four Saints ^nd thi Apostles in the Catacomb of DomitlJla 
owes more to engraving than to sculpture* It is well known that all 
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chis art catnc to acquire 
a Byzantine accent, and 
we can trace easily en¬ 
ough each successive 
stage of its soirendcr 
to Byzandne influenora. 

Nevertheless the life 
story of Roman art 
during this period is far 
from being composed 
solely of the factors that 
tran^ormed it into By¬ 
zantine art: sometimes, 
too, it held its own a- 
gainst the East. Before 
Byzantium brought its 
weight to bear on the 
art of Rome, there had 
been several attempts, 
fervent if indecisive, to 
replace the Roman ideal¬ 
ization of the material 
world by some truly 
Christian form of cx- 

E rcssion. Obviously the 
nes that had served to 
express Mars or Venus 
were the devil's, and, 
though it had yet to be 
discovered w'hich were 
Christ’s, there was al¬ 
ways the resource of ex- 

orcising those diabolic lines by the use of angular, jagged brushstrokes such 
as the classical artist neverused. This new broken line was not yet thescythc- 
shaped notch adopted by the Bpiantines. That unknown man who painted 
the TiVgw in the Catacomb of Priscilla was perhaps the first Chris dan artist. 

But Rome retained her inveterate fondness for the portrait, and the 
giJt-^ass portraits in the cemeteries kept to her tradition of photographic 
likeness. Soon, however, the awareness of eternal life was to impart a 
new accent to the individual face, as the proximity of the corpse was to 
do in the Fay-urn. {We can hardly imagine the PtaUss of Pompeii 
painted on a winding-sheet.) Some of the Praying Women became 
portraits sublimated by the fixity and enlaTging of the eyes. And once 
the angular linework was combined with this other-worldly gaze, the 
Christian style came into being. 







Meanwhile, at a distance from Rome, an art akin to this seemed 
to be evolving. This was at Palmyra and in the Fayunt, where the 
Roman forms came in contact with the Orient, as Greek forrns had come 
in contact with Asia at the foot of the Pamirs. No doubt the Roman 
forms had been becoming less and less stable^ and Rome did not need 
Byzantium to make her forget the art of Trajan. The basic elements 
of the Arch of Constantine and his colossal statue were already in a 
style directly opposed to what wc call the Roman style. What was 
petrifying Roman figures was not yet Christianity, but the creeping 
paralysis of Rome heiseif. The Cisarian gesture was dead and the 
artists' problem was not the finding of a new gesture to replace it, but 
one of somehow breathing life into the inert. 


There may well have been other Palmyras, but, if so, the\ 
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unknown to us. The Palmyra we know was a desert port of call, but a 
military one^ it was in this oasis that the Romans recruited the Arab 
cavalry they so often needed in Syria, This much-belittled art which in 
so many ways adumbrates Byzantine lasted nearly as long as French 
Romajicscjue. {How easy it is to imagine a history of art in which the 
Renaissance would be treated merely ^ a fleeting humanistic episode!) 
In it the spirit of the Ibero-Phocnidan statues—'notwilhstandinii the 
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many differences be¬ 
tween Palmytan stelae 
and The Lady of Elckl — 
seems to petri^ tbe 
Greek dance; likewise 
funerary figures take the 
place of nudes. The 
rising curve which the 
smile once gave the lips 
becomes a drooping 
one; gesture is r«laced 
by the immobility of 
the eternal. But eternity 
had yet to find its stylt- 
There is realism in 
this art (the iris of the 
eye is engraved on the 
stone), and there b that 
preoccupation with the 
portrait which Roman 
art w extTtmh bequea¬ 
thed to the Catacombs, 
to the Fayum, to Syria 
and the minor figures 
of Gandhara. These 
tombstone portraits, full 
of a yearning to escape 
life by refusing to depict 
it, and replacing light 
veils with heavy drap¬ 
ery and diadems, seem 
to aspire towards a com¬ 
position in which death . .. ,1 r. J 

tells out in every line. We must not forget that this art,_ like Gand- 
haran art, b only very slightly “historical,*’ that is to say, its^for™ do 
not follow each other chronoIpgicaUy; some roughly made 
being contemporary' with the most finbhed ones. In it we find side 
by side an Ingres and a Delacroix fratemiiing m an atmos^erc of 
death perhaps and of the desert, certainly of numinous awe. Ihus in 
the Atnitk we seem to sec the effort of the sculptor to petrify a figure 
that obstinately retains its life; he styUzes it as deliberately as a Greek 
would have embellbhed it. And one of hb near contemmrarics 
pushed thb stylization still farther, achieving a majesty the Empire 
had never attained, when he carded what is perhaps the only head 
truly befitting "the grandeur that was Rome"; while another artist 
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hardened and elooga ted 
the face til] it call^ to 
mind Byzandutti—ako 
recalled in the fora he 
gives the hands k the 
weight of the jewelry 
and gannents which re¬ 
veal the Sassanid ioflu* 
cnee latent in both these 
towns; instinctively we 
attribute to Zenobia the 
gestuTK of Theodora, 
Thus over the dying 
empire the ^ods were 
resuming their mdomi- 
table sway, and what 
was dying with the em¬ 
pire was pagan ait. 
Those smiling faces of 
Attica and Alexandria, 
those resolute faces of 
the Capito!^ were as out 
of keeping with the des¬ 
ert^ the forests and the 
Catacombs—with that 
oriental night-world of 
blood and doom-fraught 
stars—as Plutarch was 
with Saint Augustine. 
For art was now seek¬ 
ing to break away from 
the human as obstinate¬ 
ly as in Gi^ece it had 

sought to attain the hum an» Smiles and movement disappeared; what¬ 
ever moves —all that h fleeting—was no longer deemed worthy of the 
sculptor's art. The monstrousj erementa] forms dear to the Orient and the 
nomads were reappearing; yet neither the unmemng, nor the inhuman 
was to be transmuted into the eternal without a struggle. Gallo-Roman 
art fell its way cautiously towards a break with Rome, while that of 
pre-Islamic Arabia, from the Druse country to Petra and perhaps to 
Sheba, abolished the Roman face with a frenzy soon to be that of the 
iconoclasts; replacing the nose by a trapezoid, and the mouth by a 
straight line* Why assume that the Zadkine before his time who 
carv*^ such faces was incapable of making the nose less flat and 
of giving the lips their natural curves? The technique of realism 
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wa$ no more unknown to bint than it is to modem a^ts; but like them 
be rejected it, though for difierent reasons. And in his wake, in the 
rocky valleys of Gandhara, that far-flung venture was in progress 
which was to carry Greco-Roman forms eastwards to the Paciflc. 

Did the various arts of this "retrogression'’ which extended over 
half the world contain the makings of their own Romanesque? 
South of the Mediterranean all indigenous sculpture was obliterated 
by Islam. Persia alone stood out against the conqueror and retained 
some part of her genius. Islam converted into abstract decoradye 
patterns that teeming dissolution of forms which, at times, found its 
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most telling expression in Egypt, in Coptic art, and buried alive that 
mcipient art which promised to do as much for painting as Palmyra did 
for sculpture—an underground art which might bdeed have expressed the 
spirit of Christianity as well as did the Catacombs; the art of the Fayum. 

The Fayum, too, is a cemetery b which the great rub shoulders 
with the humblest. Its Ptisans cared nothing for art or for posterity; 
they buried their pictures b the coffins. We may disregard their antlike 
industry, since our museums have gathered much that outdoes it; but 
we should not forget that this art, like all collective arts whose practi¬ 
tioners are anonymous, was directed to a lofty end: that of oomhinbg 
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the individual face with death’s distinctive pi^cnce. The Fayum 
invented for itself neither the portrait, which it inherited from Rome, 
nor the likeness of death, always familiar in Egypt. But Roman 
portrait was the opposite of a funerary image; the figures in Etruscan 
tombs had told of a different kind of eternity, and now that death was 
gratlualty taking pK>sscs&ion of Romei the marble portraji was about to 
change its nature. In Rome the painted portrait, a poor relation of the 
bust, had been painted "after life.** (The litdc portraits on gilt glass 
often remind us of the photograph* one sometimes sees on French graves.) 
But behind the Fayum figures, whoever the artisans that madethern, lay 
an immense ambition; that oldest land of death, which c^ewd in its 
embrace the living and the munumo, was once more bidding these 
forms of death confer on mortals their eterni ty. 

Never, assuredly, bad any great nation been so persbtcntly and 
thoroughly deprived of style as were the Romans. By this I mean not 
merely that they imported their forms, but also that they never had the 
genius which enabled Iran and Japan to endow the forms that each in 
turn took over with permanence and quality. The taste of Augustan 
Rome (it is quite wrong to say that the Victor Emmanuel monument 
in present*day Rome b not Roman in spirit) was on a par with that of 
the Second Empire in France; and its temperament very different from 
that suggested by the Museum of Antiquiaes at Naples. 

\ fake belief that this museum gives a sort of cross-sec tion of 
antique painting has played no small part in shaping our opinion 
of the art of ancient Rome. Yet suppose Deauville were buried under 
ashes today and, two thousand years hence, excavations brought it back 
to light, the impression given of our VVistcrn painting would be queer 
indeed! The most recent excavations at Pompeii, thanks to which we 
can sec its shop-signs and decorative compositions in situ, show that this 
painting was a commercialiaed art for popular consumption. Those 
crude figures d la Magnasoo (which remind us of our Regency dera¬ 
tions) would probably, could they be compared with the superficial 
yet brilliant art we vaguely glimpse behind them, seem as tawdry ^ 
do copies of Timomachus^r reproductions qf Mama Xtra on our cal- 
. endars—^when confronted with the originals. 

One major Roman work of art b extant whose calligraphy, if not 
that of a master— and even if we assume It to be only a copy of mme 
much earlier Greek work—b an artist’s, and which casts into the shade 
the banal craftsmanship of the big figures that have been dug up no 1™ 
than the charming craftsmanship of the small ones; and thb b the series 
of paintings in the “VUla of the Mysteries.” At first sight one tentb to 
get a false impression of the relationship between the figures theu- 
red backgrounds; it IooIk as if we had here a conventional device of the 
house-dccorator of the period, for setting off figuTM—and no doubt 
such red backgrounds were suitable enough for the painted and poiisbed 



sutues of Antiquity. But it may well be somethtiw quite difierent; 
a quest of that escape from reality which was more cneedvdy achieved 
by the gold back^unds of the Middle Ages and the black backgrounds 
of Goya’s engravings. Here technique, style and spirit tend to put a 
distance between the spectator and the scene portrayed; we seem to be 
watching a stage peiiormancc &om which the spectator is as much 
separated as from a secoe done in relief. Moreover this art,^ despite 
some obvious differences, is alHllatcd to sculpture. True, neither the 
naked women, nor that Tmifitd iV^man who seems to be launching 
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htr veil upon the wiad, resemble Roman statues; yet their spaceltss 
masses^ though not bas-rcliefe (the vialue of the backgrounds^ 

equal at least to that of the figures, m the original rules that out), have 
a very similar effectp The use of the word "massa” here may be 
questioned; for a mass implies surrounding Space. If we compare these 
figures to Piero ddla Francesca’s, for instance, we are struck by the ihet 
that they have no weight; the ground is their limit, and only that. To 
give them if not relirf—at which the artist does not aim, or a third 
aimension—of which he is ignorant^ at least an accent other than that 
of two-dimcnsiotial painting, the painter falls back sometimes on a 
schematized lay’-out, at once "Ingtesque** and rudimentary, as in the 
kneeling figure crouching above the veil that hides the phallus [curiously 
like the amusing parodies of Ingres that Cdzanne painted at Le Jas dc 
BoufTan); sometimes^ abo, on an elaborate style of drawing, at a very 
far remove from the trivial tics in tiie Naples Museum and ihc woman 
in the rtntdtwrr. In short, these figures, especially w'hen isolated 
from their contexts, give us an idea ot otic of liie manners of painting 
practiced by the authentic artists of classical Antiquity. 
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Rome stood for that alone which £f; for the factna]. Which 
explains why this realistic picture of the Dtonysiac Mysteries seems so 
surprising to those of us for whom the terms "Mystery” and "Dionysus'* 
have a meaning. If the gulf between the Roman portrait and those that 
came later is so vast, the reason is that Rome had no future in any field 
of art; her mysteries were unveiled, like symbols, on bare walls, her 
portraits are “artistic” photographs! Even when Rome managed to 
give them life, she put no soul into them; for she had none. A dogged 
continuity she had—but so have the sciences. Her portraiture, on 
whidi Rome set such store, was that effaces separated from the universe. 
What cflforts she put forth in her paintings, realistic mosaics, gilt-gl^ 
portraits, to represent the individual personality! And yet, despite 
these efforts, that personality had no value. When, after having recorded 
the personal appearance of great men, or conquerors, the portrait came 
to record that of the ordinary cidzen, it still tastened only on personal 
peculiarities, investing them, as best it could, with conventional dignity. 
The busts that clutter up Italian galleries differ from or resemble each 
other like numbers on a catalogue, not like living men.^ A Roman face 
could no more be an intimation of a soul or an incarnation of a god than 
a Roman figure could convey its presence in Space or link up with the 
cosmos; for empires, in art, arc but poor substitutes for a eostnos. 

Nevertheless pagan Rome showed an unflinching fidelity to the 
directive ideas behind these forms. It was by means of style that the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs had given life to its fantastic figures; victorious 
Rome took them to pieces and reassembled them in her own manner, 
making, with a rcalbtic jackal's head affixed to a realistic tpan’s body, or 
a lioness’s head on a woman^s body, ingenuous but highly effective 
collagts. Whereas Egypt had been style incarnate; her a^e-long wrestling 
with those very forms in which style was most conspicuously lacking 
is one of the most signifiant episodes in the whole history of art. 

The Fayum portraits were painted on little wooden tablets which 
the shroud neld to the dead man's face. Their art U not, whatever 
has been said, that of the masks of An tinoe, for in i t the mam pula tion 
of the pigment, relations between colors, and sometimes the individual 
brushstroke play a decisive part; but all arc expressions of that same 
impulse which gave rise to the figures painted on the bottoms of the 
sarcophagi. 

For a long time these had carried more significance than the 
figures embossed on the lids. Lacking relief, they can justly be described 
as paintings, whereas the carvings on the outside of the sarcophagi stand 
in the same relation to sculpture proper as does the ornamental work 
on modern furniture. If sometimes we foil to sec this, it is only 
in cases where the effigy has lost its color. When abandoning the 
Egyptian tradition they replace it with the tawdriness of the third century, 
these lids seem cheap to a d^ce! One might almost think that all the 
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Mediterranean gods had forgathered 
in these oases, there to lay to rest a 
motley company of gilt and candy- 
stick Bgurincs. Nevertheless, the same 
figures, when rendered in the flat on 
the bottom of the coffin* have a quite 
different style. We know well how 
the process of decay can endow even 
the tawdriest colors vrith a certain 
beauty, and perhaps it is better not to 
try to conjure up what these figures 
mmt have looked like when freshly 
painted, but one thing is certain; 
those patches of salmon-pink and 
ashen blue* edged or intersected by 
black lines in a curiously restless, orn¬ 
ate calligraphy* must always have 
produced a different effect from that 
produced by the same colors lacquer¬ 
ed on the gilt chocolate-box surface 
of the lids. There is no mistaking 
their accent; if Jt be that of creatious 
doomed to the grave, it is none the 
less that of creations. We seem to 
feel in them Egypt^s last efforts to drag 
down with her into the Kingdom of 
the Dead which she had served so 
faithfully all that she could still call her 
own* from the Euphrates to the Tiber* 
Instead of rendering the likeness 
of the dead person by an elaboratdy 
built-up style* these paindngs have 
the febrile intensity of the abstractions 
of the Syrian East. The Fayum 
portraits, howeverp are fwi abstract* 
and in them the living person is not 
merely the raw material of Deaths 
Basically they are Roman portraits 
(no more than that* when the artist 
b a poor one)* and at first they had 
the rather naive harmony and unam¬ 
bitiousness of these. Whenever it 
aspired to being a work of art the 
Roman portrait took the form of 
sculpture; paintings were mere ef* 







Sgics^ produced by^ a 
technical process, like 
most modem photo¬ 
graphs, Soon, however, 
the Fayum artists began 
to aim at somethiog dif- 
ferent from the Roman 
conception of the por¬ 
trait. The busts, in in- 
tciprcdng the IndHd- 
uaf, had changed him 
into a Roman; now he 
was to be changed into 
a dead man —not a 
corpse* but something 
which was only just be¬ 
ginning to be called a 
"soul." 

Some previous sty¬ 
les had been bound up 
with the feeling ofdeath, 
and in Fayum art this 
feeling was seeking for 
its form, which Rome 
had withdrawn from it 
and never given back« 
in the process of trans- 
fortmng the Latin por¬ 
trait the new art dis¬ 
covered that the portrait 
(under Roman influen¬ 
ce) had totally lost 

contact with the other , , „. 

world. What was it that the Fayum asked of its portraits, sometimes 
painted on the winding-sheet itseU? To give the dead matins face eternity* 
The Eg>T>t of the Pharaohs had accomplished thk by mrans of a style 
which translated all forms into an hieraac language, a atyJc deriving nat¬ 
urally from a religion that permeated the whole of life. NoW| however, 
the positive sense of death conditioned by an after-life being reptaixd 
by its negative: the sense of which knot of that gray limbo Ip which 

gods, demons and the dead had long been relented indlscrimmatelY- 
This is why Christian art was akin to these portraits in so far as Christi¬ 
anity was a negation of the pagan world, and why it broke away from 
them once It became an affirmation. Man is oftener ted to sponsor 
an after-life he thinks he knows than one he knows he docs not know. 
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From that limbo come some of the forms of expression which most 
appeal to our modem sensibility. Schematic structure^ to begin 
with; superfluous details were mJed out as facing associated with realism 
(and realism could express the living man or the corpscj but not the 
dcad^^ or else with an cxubcnnit idealization, irrcconcilahk with the 
awe inspired by the world of the unseen. Next came the employment 
of a range of oolor3 often passing from white to brown by way of various 
ochres (a color-scheme sometimes adopted by Derain). Next—and 
this struck deeper than our modern sciendfic use of divisionist color- 
expression in tetins of pure colors* Figures in which the white^and- 
ochre harmony is not employed keep to the Syrian gamut, the pinks and 
blues of Dura^Europos, deepening them sometimes to aubergine purple, 
or purplish red. ^esc colors persisted in Coptic art, even when 
(deliberately^ it w^ould seem) it took to reducing to geometrical patterns 
the pensive gravity of the Fayum art and the emotional ism of the sar¬ 
cophagus paintings. Lastly, instudpng the w^ork or anyhow the master¬ 
pieces of tnese enUtsmenj we cannot but be struck by ifac preuliar stiflhess 
of the figures, which seemi to owe less lo the rigidity of the dead body 
than to their disdain for the futile agitatioti of the living. The bodies 
are immobile, but so is eternity- not without^ re^on did Egypt have 
recourse to baisalt for her statues. No doubt this stifTness giv« a sugges¬ 
tion of dumsy workmanship, but it derives also from the ^ntalism'' 
of all Egyptian statuary; indeed it is less a matter of rigidity than of the 
schema tiaation mentioned above, which is one of the few et^uivalents 
in painting [prior to Romanesque) of the great anti-humanistic schools 
of sculpture. The painted tablets of the Faynim diBcr considerably 
from the ornamental art of Palmyra, and their broad planes owe nothing 
to the pre^Byzantinc, perhaps Parthian, accents of the Syrian desert. 
But we feel them somehow allied to sculpture; they reject alike the legacy 
of the phalanx and that of the legion (despite Palmyra*s military associa¬ 
tions)^ and likewise go beyond mere imitation in thetr likenesses. 
Moreover, this art has learned the secret of a gaze that is neither the 
expression of a fleeting moment, nor the dazed stare of a By^ndnc figure. 
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but often has a glimmer of eternal life, spanning the gulf between the 

dead man and the world beyond the grave. Tr.,e 

Did this art perish because il consigned its worlu to (^fhns. 
other arts had done this, but it was the first to work delusively for the 
tomb. Though man^s feeling for the other-worldly often has 
to solitude, soUtude does not foster its development ; rather, it is 
bv communion, to which the church is more propitious than the cemetery, 
Thb SSip among men was Christian Rome's vocation, and now 
her art found m the mosaic its most suitable medium of expression,^ 
much so that all previous mosaics strike us now as merely dcrorative. 
Tpuli ^ was tSe miniature, in those early 

formine part of a manuscript, it was casdy transportable), it soo" 
up to di? mosaic, in which during Ae fourth <=5"tury enamel came te 
i^place marble, and which surpassed 

the Romanesque tympana were to surpass it. apse of bb. 

and Damia^wilh its deep-toned echoes of the Testament, ts no mere 

enlargement of a miniaturV, Meanwhile the fi^o i^tbc poor man s 

S3; n^r^rthel^., if the xf-aic ('>'5';'“ °f ■*>'Wf 

so tong predotninattd m Chiitian art, Um was not due to its r^adc of 
affluence but to its peculiar aptness for suggesung the divine. 
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Thm wc need not attribute the hieratic quality 
figures merely to a technical tradition they took . ^ 

= t Antioch which. whUc showing strong oriental mfluences, aeariy 

^ -ru arc bicrajc, »d tl>. <>f P“*“” 

had been as free as the drawing of Matisse. 
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Then art history shifted to B>’rantium, where %^at the Fawm 
foreshidowed foundfruitioti. But how vigorously 
herself even when the shadows were closmg in upon her! 
then that the great apse of St. Cosmas tnumphanUy arose. The spirit 
SthiTmosaicS that of the Old Testament, but its monumental deMgn 

is different from that which was being Pf ™ Sure Ind 

reason why this work is little known 13 that not o^y its t^t^ ana 
SS^^ons^ but aUo, and cspeciaUy, its curving surface fare so badh 
iu reduction But while^t. Pudendana conjures^ up thoughts of 
Assisf here we have intimations of the Carmine; who else was to achieve 
such Stupendous masses, such dramatic architecture, before Masaccio. 
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Within four centuries the face of Europe had been transformed, 
and with ii changed the world whose otpression painting claimed 
as its domain. For early Cbrisiendom the Gospeb had been inseparable 
from the sombre postscripi added by Paul; Christvanity had not meant 
the pimjng of lov'c alone^ but that of the voice of the Eternal, into a 
civilbtation in which the last surviring vestiges of the Eternal were the 
pompous statues of \dctorious generak. As probably was Greece before 
her, Rome was unaware that forms and colors can express the traffic 
by their own speeijie quatitiiSn In sculpture as in painting all 
Goals (works, mortover, of a late period) gave expression to tragedy 
only by iilustrating it. But the styles of Bys^ntium and the Middle 
Ages, and some others after them, made it clear that the tragic Jm its 
own appropriate styles—a fact that was unknown to classical antiqui^. 
Whenever m line did not tend towards idealkadon, it retained a puerile 
regularity—and how much of thk was needed to make of Pasiphae 

that fi^rc in the Vati* 
can Museum 1 

Golor^ too, remain¬ 
ed that of an art as yet 
unclouded bylhe traric 
The earliest Christian 
arts were international^ 
but even the East had 
made Rome familiar 
with bright colors (and 
in fact was thriving on 
them)—the dominant 
hue of the Dura fres¬ 
coes is pink. At Santa 
Maria Anlica, the Cniri- 
Jixiortf with its back^ 
ground of sombre violet 
attuned to the drawing 
of Christ’s form, is vio¬ 
lently in conflict with 
those traces of pink and 
blue with which the 
monks (who jprobably 
hailed from Cappado¬ 
cia) seem to be trying 
to perpetuate nostalgic¬ 
ally, amongst the pines 
and wild roses of the 
Aventine, the fragile 
charm of Asia Minor. 
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(Also many kading works of Romanc^ue painting, the St. Savin frescoes 
for example, show that the artists making them had no notion of the dra¬ 
matic possibilities of color in itaclf.) VVe may be sure it was not due to 
chance that brown was used so often by the Catacomb artists for their 
signsi but the bumble t^thos of these works was inadequate for express¬ 
ing the tragic sense oflifc. By its rejection of the relatively naturalistic 
methods of Rome, CbrtsiiaTi art, when it sought to make its figurs step 
forth from tlie wall, not with a view to another kind of iiiusionism but to 
crMUng a feeling of mystery (a paradoxical ambition that was, later, 
brilliantly realizti by the stained-glass window), gave fleeting glimpses 
of the possibilities of a color-language. From St, Pudentiana onwards, 
however, color plays a part regarding which no mistake is possible and 
which is not limited to dramatic expression. At St, Cosmas it is the 
intense darkness of the recesses of the cupola that, balancing the heavy 
masses of the figures, frees them from the aspect of a bas-relief. The 
blues and whites of the ornamental compositions, the brown and gold 
which in San Apollinarc, at Ravenna, hark back to the decorative 
tradition, belong to another realm of art. That of color was explored 
in the iittle scenes at Sanni Maria Mag^orc; in St, PudentJana it had 
achieved its balance and its plain-sotig in monumental composition; at 
St, Cosmas, abandoning simpler forms of harmony, an orchestration 
based on contrasts tliat maintained and amplified it, as flying buttresses 
were to shore up, ever higher, the naves of the cathedraU, Surely El 
Greco felt a thrill of Joy when he sei eyes on the red of those clouds 
billow'ing around Christ against a starry background whose azure darkens 
and deepens little by little into the profound blue of the Roman night. 
In this superb mosaic were intimatioiis of a whole new art coming to 
birth, and art history, when it now ivithdrcw from Rome, left there the 
first great painter of the West. 
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Thereafter, By^andum reigned alone- That age which was discov¬ 
ering the aublitnity of tears showed not a single weeping face, and the 
New Testament, though i t was shaking the world to i ts found a dons, left 
no other traces of its passage on the walls than the august faces of the Old. 
Man, who came into his royal own at Satamis, was once again becoming 
a mere fleeting shadow. Hercules may have been the one true god of 



POMTEEr. HtJiCUUEfl raOISC TEUEPHUl 


Rome, but his convciraiori into something worthier than the pugilist of 
the Ttl^phus fresco would have called for some gleam of the Lcmeatt 
marshes or Deianim^s pyre reflected on his face. But henceforth no 
such i^leam was to light a heroes face, and the sole reason men had for 
painting sanctified faces was that these might bear witness to the eternal 
Presence which fills the god-haunted East. That so-called ^'clumsiness” 
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which Tainc found in Byzantine art usually resulted from an attempt 
to expunge all traces of the human from the last art of antiquity. 

Some recent discoveries tend to suggest that, before the Byzantine 
style settled into its final form, there was a phase of vacillation between 
Man and God, such as we see in the style of St. Cosmas, Indeed some 
of the St. Sophia figures, in which Christ is still a man, recall Chartres 
far more than Daphni. But, once mati had been devalued, why go on 
portraying him? Now that the Victories standing on ships prows had 
lost all meaning, they became archangels haunting the dusk of the 
basilicas; thus at last the Catacombs had won the day. Often the little 
Byzantine church standing above its crypt like a cross upon a tomb seems 
hardly more than an uperop from some vast underworld of death. 
For nearly a thousand years the two oldest dynasties of the Orient 
reigned conjointly at Byzantium t gold and the eternal. Gold predom¬ 
inated whenever the eternal weakened; Boccado had in mind that 
tyranny of gold when he thanked Giotto for at hist ushering in "the art 
of the intelligence.” The "etemar to which By'zantium aspired arid 
which sometimes took the lead, whether it was expressed by the Christ 
whose huge face fills the Monreale cupola, by the little Torcello Madowm^ 
or by the Prophets who thronged the crypts of the Bosphorus as the statues 
thronged the public squares of Rome, ended up by banning all but 
superhuman faces. 

As much genius was needed to obliterate Man at Byzantium as 
had been needed to discover him on the Acropolis. For the suppression 
of movement and the nude was not enough; the soul is immaterial. 
The one thing that could “devalorize" the human was what had "deval- 
orized” it at Palmyra and in Gandhara, as in China: a style. 

As in Buddhist art, so in the Christian art now following its destined 
course, scenes of real life played a negligible part; indeed the Christian 
artist seemed more bent on picturing eyes in which a god is mirrored, 
and the Buddhist on closing men's eyes to the outside world, than on 
rendering visual experience. Kemarkabtc in this Byzantine art is 
the persistence of earlier forms, the strangely tenacious hold of pagan 
antiquity on figures that with all the fervor of their pei^ecutcd souls 
rejected it. The artist's slow ascent Godwards was on his knees as he 
climbed the steps of the Holy Way, and a momentous dialogue ensued 
between the age when Christian art was launching its appeal (to which 
as yet no form responded) and the artists’ effort to impose forms of 
a new revelation on a past which had ceased to give them a response. 
Since the religion that found expression at Byzantium is almost ours, 
it is easy for us to perceive how its style aimed persistently at creating 
a world conditioned by the values of the men wno were discovering it. 
What the Byzantine artbt actually saw mattered not at all; for that 
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matter, our academic art has given m a likeness of Theodora quite differ¬ 
ent from that of the Ravenna mosaicists. What they depicted was 
neither what they saw, nor a dramatic scene; it was a superb negation. 

Like so many oriental styles, tbcirs arose from a passionate desire 
to repraent that which, rationally speaking, cannot be represented; 
to depict the superhuman through the human. Not the world but that 
which, in this world or beyond it, is worthy of depiction. No doubt 
other arts, if only of a popular order, Nourished at Byzantium; for there 
IS no grca.t style, even though it ix bound up with Man as was Greek 
art, that has not timid rivals in its minor contemporaries. So fir mly 
rooted tn the Slav world was the notion that all art worthy of the name 
involves stylization, that stylized forms, half Byzantine and half Persian, 
are to be found even on lacquer boxes, and Slav pastry-molds made in 
1910 look like medieval wood-carvings. Tlie Russian revolution, 
however, by aligning side by side the effigies of “Christ Scorned” collected 
from the Northern Prot-inces, has revealed to us (behind the Orthodox 
stvlization) an art as different from that of the ikons as arc Breton 
"^varies" from the art of Fontainebleau, their contemporary, A 
minor, or popular, art usually employs perishable matcrials^but 
already we are beginning to unearth specimens of Byzantium's Taiiagras. 
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Nothing bttttr brings out the sJmificancc of the major Byzantine 
forins than the capitals carved in the Holy Land by a sculptor (probably 
a native of Poitou), in which he took over the faces of the Prophets of 
the Eastern Empire, treating them as if they were real portrajis, and thus 
transforming those enigmatic visages^ which seem to be launchmg an 
eternal question across the twilight of the Bosphorus, into delicately 
wrought faces with wavy beards^ Neither the sculptor's talent nor the 
promptings of his Romanesque soul could prevent the lapse of tJioM 
august figures into the human, and thus they lost their thaumaturgic 

E owers* The Bagdad coun had adapted itself more readily to 
yzantine plain-songp so easily acchmatized to those litanies declaring 
that "there is no other God but God/' But it was not at home in that 
world of foliage and animals which Roman^que incorporated in its 
clean-cut strap work. The basic incompatibility which severs Moi^ac 
from Byzantium (as it severed papal doctrine from Michael Cerularius] 
lies in the fact that the Byzantine style, as the West saw it, was not the 
expression of a supreme value but merely a form of decoration. Its 
physical apparatus (shadows, gold, majestic aloofness) being rejected 
and its true purport not being understcod, it was hy way of booming 
what those Nazareth capitals show tis; a variant of the goldsmith's art, 
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charged sometimes with emotion. Was there not in the Byzantine 
temperament, molded as it was by the City and the Sea, and with which 
Venice was so well to harmonize, something hinda men tally unsuited 
to the spacious countrysides whence arose the Romanesque churches, 
and to the forests, vanquished perhaps, yet sccredy so near akin to them ? 
The East knew almost nothing of the bam, which lies at tlie origin of 
Romancst^uc architecture; but timber, Routed by the marble of the two 
Empires, is never far distant from medieval stonecraR. Byzantine art 
was bound up with refinement. It bad gradually discarded sculpture 
in the round, and replaced it by reliefs, mosaics, ikons; by scenic effects 
and spectral forms. Whereas the West, from its earnest figures down 
to Rheims and Naumburg, was to evoke the smiling Virgins and pensive 
donatriccs of the Autun raiment, j^ust as Umbria and Tuscany conjured 
up from the underworld of early Christendom those unquiet, trembling 
figures which they transmuted into divine effigies. * 

Roman painters had made their figures tell out against a neutral 
background like that of the classical stage-play. The semblance of 
a wall, a jiatcb of landscape (as in the Timomachus copies) and a hint 
of perspective compose backdrops in front of which the figures show up 
like statues. Christian an makes this background even more abstract 
but amalgamates it with the figures, which seem to sink into it like 
foundenng ships. It rediscovers darkness; rekindles the desert stars in 
night sky above the Flight iitO) Egypt. In Byzantiu m, as in St. Cosmos’ 
Church, the darkj teaden blues of the backgirourids of frescoes ^nd tno&ajcs 
tend not only to suggest the tragic aspect of the universe, but also to pen 
the figures withm a dosed world, wresUng them from their independence 
in much the same way as Christianity wrested from the Empire the life of 
individual man, so as to link it up with Christian destmy, with the 
serpent and M^h For Christianity claims to be the Truth' 

not Rcahty. Chris dan eyes the lift that the Romarts savi/ ^ real 
no life. Th^ if tht tnie lift wm to be portrayed^ it must break free 
tfom the real. The task of the Christian artist was to rtpresctit not this 
world, but a world supernal; a scene was worthy of portrayal only in 
BO far as it partook of that other world. Hence the gold backgrounds 
which create neither a real surface nor real distance, but another universe * 
hence, too, a style of which we can make nothing so long as we read into 
it any attempt at realism, for it is alw'ays an effort towards transfiguration. 
A transfiguration not of the figures only; Byzantium aimed at expressing 
the whole world as a mystery. Its palace;, poKtics, and diplomacy, lik? 
its religion, kept that time-old cra^ng for secrecy (and subterfugei 
so characteristic of the East. Superficial indeed would be an art por¬ 
traying emperore and queens, did it confine itself to a mere dis^v 
of pomp; but this was only, so to speak, the small change of the art of the 

^at mystery, thesccularacccssoriesofan art which made haste to annex 

them to tht $acro$anct is evidrint wben we compare the bust of any 
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Roman Empress with Theodora’s portrait, the St, Rjdcntiana Virgin, 
the SL Agnes in Rome* or the Torcello All that vast menta¬ 

tion which is Byzantine art is manifested in the lait-named 
standinz aloof in the recess of the dark cupola, so that none n^y^intrude 
on its cdloquy with destiny. Under the Madonna are aligned saints and 
prophets, and below these, again, the conCTegation in prayer. On 
high looms that elemental Eastern night, which turm firmament into 
an unmeaning drift of stars and the earth mto a {hide shadow-pUy of 
armies b^ttlifig with the void—unless these passing shows be mirrored 
on the meditative visage of a god- 
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W«t«m Christian art was to give the Madonna what at Grst 
Byzantine art denied her: her quality of the MothcTt fii^t baide the 
manger, then beside the Cro^. And it likewise diseased all that was 
making her the feminine expression of the Prophet. For the Prophet 
dominated Byzantium, as he was never to cease dominating the Orthodox 
vmrid. He is not the Hebrew prophet, a man of holy wrath and an 
historic background; already he is the typicaJ Slav prophet, the Illu¬ 
minate, the Man of Truth and the Man ofGod. All the rankling anguish 
of Dostoevsky lurks in the shadows beneath those ikon-Iihe figures of 
Zossima, of Prince Muishkin and Aliosha; as Byzantium's murderers 
Md its tortured, blinded victims lurk in the teeming darkness beneath 
similar^ figures—similar, but more ardent, less compassionate. In 
answering Aliosha's accusers, Dostoevsky sounds a last echo, faltering yet 
sublime, of that voice which silenced the accusers of the Woman taken 
in Adultery. The spirit of Byzantium is all a fixed resolve to escape from 
the^ mirage of appearances and an aspiration towards a Nirvana in 
which, however, man attains God instead of submerging his personality 
in the Absolute. In Dostoevski's novels, as in our Middle Ages, this was 
to take the form of charity. In the West the prophets were to become 
saints; whereas in Byzantium the saints had become prophets. 

That is why Chnst, so different from the saints in Rome, tends, 
m Byzantium, to tw so much like the prophets; He w the supreme Prophet 
From the parallels of the last imperial statue onwards to the Torcello 
Msdonna and the Monreaie Chtisi, the Renaissance of the West—the 
conversion of the free man and the hero into the Man of God—was 
followng ite appointed course. Art was no longer caUed on to represent 
mat Figure j rattier* aim was to create a world ^pproprf^itc to 

Him, His setting—as music might create it. During the centuries in 
which, from the Black Sea to ihe Atlantic, kings blinded their conquered 
rivals, there aroM great hieratic figures that peremptorily lowered men’s 
p'dids lest the allurements of the visible should continue to distract them 
from the supreme mystencs. And just as ApoUo had become the Buddha 
Jupucr became the Patiiocraior, Was, then, the Cross destined to 
do no nwte than brmg hack to the world the lost arts of Egypt and 
Babylon, In any case, the Eternal was, once again, invested with a 
style. 
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TT T The relatioRS between the Western wrld and the Egures 
I m / of classical antiquity were of another order, 

I V wSe^r^e Roman mind aU that gave a man value 

iT ;T his masiciS^over a selected field of his personahty—rourage, 

bchbi ail ri- 

MWtM with them our medievd Bgwr« 

Kug« rgiS-^KfbSr'MpSuuy 

leSiae that neither Caesar. Jupiter nor 

vnth any ^ The Stures of each Chrisuan were 

of prematurely aged chUdre^- nf Antnnal sin’ for while wisdom and 
stamped his and $in are diverse as 

forti^de ba^nerotmo^y the^^^ bears the marb of a gr^t 

human naturt. Eacb^n ^ ^ 

tragedy, and the finst^m . ^ 

Moreover the i;w^ Mercury looks little more 

slightest pajJ^anrKUp£ne might^ sisters, and to 

of a . v«ry di&crcul mItKr tom ^g » 

carve a Venus after Juno ^ ^Gods without life-stones, mere 

wTows in which like blood that has for years Jain stagnant^ 
are dimly tobbing JvSthS^ not murder 

fheXTU? of the underworld to their Uvea, all these fac<» 

Oedipus saw a servitude no jhe Wotg tr^ 

quarry of t^o mopstrom ^ of old^^ a„d it 

bore his o™ ^^-Srist'fSnd wounded ever anew by man s 

- P^'V. »- -m. uuch CWh. 

Buddhist sculpture SnHlwdualism is that Christendom is 

works of y^m w “Sndilioo«l by hor 

founded on specific ^vente* _,,nriatioQ The stoty of the Ufc of Zeus 
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or Crucifixion; that is why it hiis no message to men. Each great 
Christian event is unique, the Incarnation will never be repeated. The 
Greek gods were shown carrying the attributes of their respective func¬ 
tions; the Viig[in carries the Child, and Christ the cross. 

Hitherto a painted or carved pctsonage had always conveyed his 
fedings, like an actor in a dumb-show play, by symbolical gestures. In 
Egypt, Greece, Assyria, China, India and Mexico art had known two 
forms of expression; abstraction and symbolism. All mankind had 
until now used one language, that of gesture, and the various races had 
differed chiefly in the renderings of their silence—for Jupiter reigns 
quite otherwise than the Buddha dreams. All these portrayals had in 
fact been a system of signs—as in the Chinese theatre the lifting of the 
leg signihes mounting on hoiseback (but also as friends embrace to 

demonstrate affection). 
The early cinema gave 
us a good idea of the 
way such conventions 
could be used eflccdvc' 
ly; its gestures, whether 
stylized or everyday, al¬ 
ways had a logical basis. 

Christendom had 
been led to portray ma¬ 
ny emotions flouted be¬ 
fore its coming. Though 
Assyrian art depicted 
tortures, it had been in¬ 
different to the victims’ 
suffering. The style of 
one of the Mother-G^- 
dcsses worshiped on the 
banks of the Euphrates 
would have ill ^come 
the Madonna. And 
art had 

-to depict 

a woman gazing at her 
t^cified son ? Chrts- 
danit/s supreme dis¬ 
covery in the field of art 
was that the portrayal 
of woman wfustsoesa 
as the Aladonna had a 
stronger emotive value 
than a would-be exaj- 
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lationof the role to supcrhumati heights by means of idcaJiaanon 
boltsm. In the Chartres Natitnty we see Mary* drawing the Chdd s 
swaddline-dothcs aside with her forefinger. Actually ^cse ^apsbots of 
a fleeting gesture or expression were not late innovations; thow 
gestures wliich wc see in many 

Limathea supporting Christ’s body while holds 

Ics it, are so fiiWrom being an mvennon of the 

be seen even in the somewhat stylmcd fr«c^ at *^uf af 

and MontmorUlon. The scene was rendered abstractly at first, then 

graduaUy "came alive.'* A reason why men undt^tand ^cir «j»ncncc 

S UlUc il that Ihay utaally apprehand it by J f 

it. An sometimes has recourse to a symbolical rendering of^ouom 

that wc know (a method involving logic); but sometimes to an irranon^, 

vividly compuWe expression of feelings that wc all can recognize 

when Giotto*^shows M^' watching the Asce^ion v-nth an "^t 

of ecstasy but of sorrow). The Gothic rendenng of scen^ 

the same relation to previous renderings as does the modem novel to 

the lone narrative poem. ■_(*„, .nyAKaHr 

Dtmbtlcss the uifc of masks accounts in part for the emphatic 

eesturcs and ornate presentation of every scene which make aU classical 
St seem like one long stage performance, .Asia too, where 
play aspired to be a rite, was obsessed by ^e mask. Untd the 
&(ihri?tian art the mask prevailed cvery^vherc; even 
where the face either betrays no feelings or proudly masters theim 
Then airain classical painting and sculpture had recorded sctisu ty 
aS and RKcims arc all for modtafon, gM- 

deness and charity. Whatever relates to the senses may be c^«s^ 
bv the shapine of the body or its movements, sensuous appral by Ac 
SToWng^Tbro^B, Joy by die *'0 

rr“ rho*fao?^and^o>) ooua, for IMol wh^ 
statuarv uavs particular and passionate attenUon to these. When in 
Ae c^rm Visiting a chronologically amnged museum wc cn^ 
Ac first GoAic room, we seem to be meetine In^ng men for die first 
time W^n an /Wade secs our medieval art. his fint impression is one 
ofThanwSS* far mote Aan any Greek nude it sh«ks him. For 
^Ak St is m^ unmskU NoAing attenuates Ac effect of nudity 
S^mueb 2 the depersonalization of ihe face, a fact that Ac Renaissance 

*"“rae "sJ.tVid“S;™ drondolvc. 00 e«h, A»ocU.ed yp^ 
I, j"^r'iFtc nnH ffw.aliiles thev were fsir froin being mefe chrysalids, 

shdb'out of which would come the butterfly of a wis^m perfect and 
So- .?her, Witome-bearee. to a holm« trfmm foruu w^e 

M S.'iWd m natiue’a. The mtotliuea of the mmt is memored not 


by his cipacity for overcoming human nature or discarding it, but by 
hts sublimation of the human, while accepting it. He is a mediator 
iti the rwlm of fornrts (as in so many othcrs)| a liglit whereby the dim 
I^plc of the field and furrow are revealed to us. To this advance from 
the abstract to the particular is due the anomaly of so-called medieval 
rcaism, those realistic sculptor made it their life's work to portray 
definite persons—^hiist, the Madomia and the Saints—whom they had 
never seen* 
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Imaginative as, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, it bad to be (since they 
bad never seen them), tt was a real¬ 
ism of sorts; for the sculptors were 
not expected to itumir Christ’s face, 
as the jpagan artists bad invented 
those of Zeus and Osiris, but to 
recapture it, Christ cruciBed had 
existed and the sculptor did not aim 
at mailing his crucifix finer than other 
crucifixes, but more like Christ; he 
did not picture himself as creating, 
but as drawing a step nearer to the 
truth. And how remain unmoved 
when we conjure up a picture of 
those early crafbmcn who, greatly 
daring, were the finit to evoke with 
trembling hands the face of their 
Redeemer? When the spirit of the 
West had vanished from the world, 
Byzandum had rediscovered the sacro¬ 
sanct: those haunting faces which the 
first small, anguished crucifix trans¬ 
formed into abstractions. The hag¬ 
gard intensity of some Tavant figures 
was the first faltering speech of the 
Christian artist, beginning to address 
himself not to the Creator or the Eter¬ 
nal but to the humble carpenter whose 
agony had persisted throughout the 
centuries during which men slept. 
How could an Egypdan, an Ass^xian 
Buddhist have shown his god nail- 
CQ to a cross, without ruining his style ? 
And, seen from the angle of Greek 
sculpture, Prometheus bound had 
been merely a clandestine hero. 

Medieval art was the Mrtm^tal of 
scenes, for the most part dramatic or 
tragic. No doubt the theory that it 
was first to represent such scenes is 
largely due to the disappearance of 
the paintings of antiquity; paintmg, 
everywhere, is more "n^resentative’’ 
than sculpture. True, Timomachus’ 
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Medea, gripping her sword SA she watches the children she is about 
to murder at their play, is theatrical enough, but, like the same 
Medea in a Renaissance painting or one by Ingres, she expresses 
no emotions. Just as in ancient art the "stor^'" aTways tends towards 
the theatre, so in Christian art it tends towards the mystery-pJay. 
Even in periods when he was unmolested, the Christian inartyr>to-be 
seems branded by the death which is to give his life significance. And 
also it imparts significance to him who contemplates a picture of 
that life, since martyrdom is a bearing^witness, not an accident; 
while Medea's predicament and Niobe's tears concern them alone, the 
Virgin’s sorrow concerns all mankind. Christianity did not originate the 
dramatic scene; what it originated was the spectator's participation in it. 

The style of and^ty, being a rhetoncal expression of the world, 
meant nothing to the Chrisdan. It often implied the precedence of the 
sculptor over the scene he carved, the primacy of the act of portrayal 
over the thing portrayed. The style of the tawiKn would become 
pointless, not to say unthinkable, if Laocodn had died for the sculptor, 
whose genius well may make a deeper impression on us than docs the 
agony he depicts, because the latter concerns him only as an artist. But 
no genius can be as emotive as a picture of Christ’s death for a man who 
believes that Christ died to save him. For the Gothic sculptor to emerge, 
the classical sculptor had first to disappear. He was to reappear—but 
now in the service of Christ—'When the Crucifixion came to mean 
primarily to him a promise of redemption. 

GaUc^Roman art w'as not the progenitor of Romanesque, which 
signified the opposite of what the former signified and was separated 
from it by four centuries. Generally speaking, it is a pagan art, even 
when it fancies itself otherwise. A pagan art of dying gods, in which 
the paganism of the past is petering out into superstitioas leading 
nowhere, and in which all that survives of the lore of the primeiml forest 
is some shadowy elves. It seems less disposed to perpetuate the Roman 
order than to escape it, taking cover fiom it behind its rags of stone. 
Such few towns as did not wholly disappear when, after the invasions, 
the forests of the Druids resumed their primeval sway were not in 
the least like the "free towns” that came latcr^—they were more like hie 
Nc^ro kraals. France, which was to be the most thickly populated land 
of Europe, was an Abjrainia without a capital. Outside the monasteries 
only one art obtained, and it took the place of Gallo-Roman. It is less 
familiar to US than the latter, since little of it except its funerary figures 
has survived. Most of these simply reverted to the sign; the sculptois 
produced their clfigics as mechanically as they re-cut on tombs the names 
of long-forgotten worthies. A few, however, have a significance which 
seems to derive from some ethnical tradition, but for the understanding 
of which much research work will be needed. It is suggestive that after 
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a lapse of seven hundred 
years we find the pattern 
of the Celtic "'eye-corn” 
reappearing in MerDvifi- 
gian gold pcncc^ And 
other, obscurer forms re¬ 
curred now and again, 
up to the Gothic age, 
Gallo - Ro man had 
been a colonial artj the 
characterUtics of the 
Roman style persisted^ m 
those pro\inccs which 
had been thoroughly la¬ 
tinized p while in other 
areas they were com¬ 
mercialized for popular 
consumption m replicas 
adjusted to the taste of the 
tribes of ancient GauL 
When, after their five 
hundred years* cclipsCj 
the towns reappeared, 
they found not only the 
Roman monuments still 
standing but also (since 
meanwhile Byzantium 
had arisen) B^^zantine 
forms in the monasteries, 
and in the older grave¬ 
yards the figures of the 
forest, which were not 
merely chose carved on 
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the Mero\nngian sarcophagi* - - - , 

in the environment of the barbansm it exprewe; Negjo art is dying of 
Its contacts with European forms, however infenor these may 
the Tibetnn monasteries the parquets, smooth as murors, on which 
once were painted the Buddhist images that reached perfection in 
Bengal many centuries ago. now reflect, alongside the vastness of the 
snowfields, a modey horde of popular fetishes, mwdry streamers fluttering 
in the iev wind, or bulls’ skulls hung on dead trees. In Europe, as m 
Tibet, there were two distinct kinds of forms, two akin but 

different. When Europe "clad herself m a white robe of churches 
she stripped off the rags and hides of the da^ ages; the rc^rrection of the 
I, £c determination of the religious Orders to use Christian forms 


towns. 
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for the edification or the masses (fiyzantiiie art attracted the believers into 
the church, whereas the Romanesque tympanum cried out its mn^ssace 
to the crowds in the marketplace), and that fcllo^^-ship of men in adaa 
inculcated by the Roman cfiurch (which, while accepting the medie^-al 
caste system, was alone m transcending it)^ll alike conspired to wrest 
the Byzantine forms from the crypt, to bring them up into the light and 
to force on them a metamorphosis which enabled Christian art to unite 
men in their daily lives, in the hcrc-and-now. 

The true nature of Romanesque art etudes us so Jong as we regard 
it as a Ic^cy of Byzantium. It is neither a less skillful, nor a more 
successful form of Byzantine art. Nor does it owe anything to the Irish 
or Carlovingian miniature, or to the renquaries of Spain and the Rhine- 
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land, to the tangled animal carvings of the Great Invasions, or the proM^ of 
drakJears and Iranian silks—with which various European peoples* one 
after the other, sought to replace the lessons of Byzafiuum. 

Byzantiurti mar the East, but there was much of the East in the 
West of those da)'s, both as to influences and to kimhip* Thus our 
European "strap-work man" is akin to the Kufi inscriptioris, ^e bearded 
man in our miniatures to the bearded man in Abassid miniatures, the 
concentric flurgundian volute is B^'^anrine, but the Byzantine volute 
is also that of Bagdad. It was in breaking away from tfiis vast 
common background that Romanesque art set itself up against the 
East. Since the plastic script of B^Tsandum was that of the Western 
Church Qu&t as Larin was its language), it was necessary to conform to 
it, in externals. But its spirit was another matter; the West had never 
assimilated this as did the Slavs. Thus, only if in assessing the forms 
which influenced Romanesque style, we take account not only of what 
was retained but also of what was done away with, can the way in which 
it was built up be ascertained. In the first phase there was a tendency 
to bring together such forms as enabled the artist to isolate God ftotp 
man and to adorn the abstract worJd in which this solitary God had his 
being I prows of diakkars and Sassanian brocades, Germanic animals 
and Irish miniatures. In the last-named the ornament la no longer 
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subordinated to the human 
figure but the human figure to 
the ornament; the Centaurs 
and Victories which had rc^ 
fitaced the buU-tnen of Assy¬ 
ria and effigies of Anubis were 
succeeded by the “strap-work 
man.” This poI^Tnorphous 
art mingled the forms of the 
townless man, those of the 
Armoiicans and those of the 
tribes which had poured into 
the Empire in the wake of 
the invaders, with the Jetsam 
of prehistory, giving a frat¬ 
ernal welcome to ^1 alike. 
The result was the barbarian 
abstraction, which Islam was 
to cKillze without destroying 
it. From Byzantine art the 
barbarian artists took over its 
mannerisms, but not its vis¬ 
ions of transcendence. And 
the insertion of the face of 
Christ within the sinuous 
strap-work of the nomads did 
not suifice to christianize it. 

But, before the year one thousand, there had emerged in France, 
in Spain and in the Rhineland certain tendencies towards humanization 
very different from the Byzantine formalism; this is o-ident io some 
seemingly decorative figures in the Gcllona Prayer Book- Romanesque 
sensibility was bound up with this new development; for in the Roman¬ 
esque style there was much besides those elements of barbarism to 
which it owed not only its carapace-like structure but also its passion 
for decoration—happily kept within bounds by Its subordination to 
architecture. What Romanesque led up to was not a new IrUh, 
Sassanian or Byzandne art; its offspring was Gothic art. And Roman¬ 
esque means far toore than the totality of artifacts produced during the 
Romanesque period. If we set aside the products of its craftsmen, 
we see that the forms which exclude the humanizing element, great as 
are their merits in certain cases, arc iteriU, Thus the two female figures 
(styled 'The Signs of the ^odisse^ at Toulouse, though undoubtedly a work 
of art, have no progeniture; it is not at St, Semin’s but at Moissac that 
we find an art teeming with the future. Despite the perfection of the 
figures at St. Paul-dc-Dax, they engender nothing; for fecundity we must 
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turn to Hildcshc^. The creative geniiu of Romanesquej like that of 
all other arts, resided tn the new elements it brought in, not in what it 
copied; we have Icatnt what the wercse first by studying Romanesque 
as a whole, and then by studying Gothic art, to which it led. It did not 
tend either to carve gargoyles like Scandinavian dragons or to perpet¬ 
uate the style of the Visigothic belt-buckles; nor can any “influence" it 
underwent account for the genius of Gislebcrt ofAutun, or that of some 
an^^ous Rhenish artists, or that of the Masters of the Royal Portal 
at Chartres. Its tendency was, rather, to give the Byzantine “Elders” 
the idiotn of those at Moissac, and to the "Kiss of Judas" the accent it 
has at Saint-Kectaire. None of the forms which presided at the birth of 
Romanesque sought to remake its past; all these forms—whether barbar¬ 
ian, oncntal, deriving from the age-old folklore of the peasantry or even 
from that of classical antiquity on the shores of the Mediterranean—make 
common cause against the enemy of all alike : Byzantium. 
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Omamental though it bc^ every great Romanesque figure, as com- 
. v^ith its Byzantine next-of-lun, is fmmaniz^df though essentially 
religious, it is no longer esoteric* And as rime went on it was even less 
«tranged from the world of men; it is because so many of the heads arc 
l^oken off that the great tympanum at Vftseiay Icx>ks more Byzantine 
than the other t>™paDa which have not been mutilated; as uecomes 
pai^cularly clear if we compare a photograph of it with that of an 
authen^caUy Byzantine work. VVe have only to isoUte a group of the 
Autun heads to see how little Byzantine was the sculptor Gislebert 
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Hcncc the futility of seeking to 
trace the ori^n of Romanesque in 
any Germanic or Byzantine forms 
of art; these did not (^uickcD its life 
and were united with it only in their 
common death. It is possible that 
the sculptor who work^ at Souillac 
took his lay-out from Aquitanian or 
Spanish minLaturcs; but hb Cfi is 
quite different from theirs. Indeed 
the influence of miniatures of this 
kind on the great Romanesque works 
of art was htde more than icono- 
graphic. They had no more direct 
bearing on the genius of the sculp¬ 
tors than picture postcards ou Utnl- 
lo*3 ait* Romauesque is neither a 
synthesis nor a consequence of forms 
that it took over; no more than was 
the art of Mathura and that of 
Luiig*Min—and no more than a 
fire Ls a combination of the sticks 
that feed it. 

The figures whichj for want of a 
better name, we describe as popular 
(or folk) persisted during the period 
of the full flowering of Romanesque, 
just as in the seventeenth century 
the Breton “Calvaries" and Saints 
kept to a pscudo-Gothic style- The 
pnmitivc sculpture of Europe (and 
the "primitive" periods, when the 
first spark of art was kindled in the * , . i j * .i, i ♦ 

darkness of unknowing, have been steadily pushed back dunng the last 
hundred ycar$) b revealed m these figures, and it is beginning to tmd 
its way into our Museum without Walls* These figures elude an 
history all the more because they do not tend {so far ^ wc judge 
at present) towards the expression of any ob% lousiy selected aspect of Man. 
In tranrfbrtmng them, Romauesque art rescued them from the sTOradic 
and the accidental, and incorporated thcfn in its m^ivc And in 

so doing christian ized them—though even on the capit^ of church pillars 
these figures have the aggressive heathenism of fetish^, very dinerent 
from the staid Roman allegory- Hcncc comes the cuttousiy ambi^ous 
effect of the Fi^id ot Paycmc- And several of the Moissac LIders 
look like heathen figures—converted- 
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In some Romanesque beads^ even the later ones (at St. Denis, 
for example), these elementary foniis sdii lurk behind the orderly 
lay-out ot Roman^ue. ladc^^ e\™ after the sculptor has imposed 
the Romanesque idiom on them^ how strikingly that elemental life 
persists I And in cases where an indifferent sculptor faib to impose this 
idiom, how readily he harks back to those early forms! Yet like the 
forest they were being steadily pushed back, and they were soon to find a 
last refuge in its depths^ now that art had become one long^ un- 
flagging effort to make each form reveal its latent indmadon of Christ's 
presence everywhere. It is because Jos^h in the wcU prefigures Christ 
m the tomb, and because the Queen of Sheba*s visit mreshadows that 
of the Magi to the Child, that Romanesoue sculptors impart that special 
accent to the faces of Joseph and of Ball^. In art, life's starting-point 
i$ always to be found in tne meaning the artist reads into it, and when 

these sculptors singled 
out among the biblical 
legends those which 
have a prophedc bear* 
ing, the reason was not 
a mere dcske to edify. 
All art centered on that 
brief life of Christ and 
found its inspi radon in 
whatever had associa- 
dons with the tragedy 
on which man's hope is 
founded. So as to take 
effect on what lies deep* 
cst in the human heart, 
all iifc was made to link 
up with that Ufe, until 
from symbol to symbol, 
from analogy to anal¬ 
ogy, Christ's arms em¬ 
braced the whole world 
like the shadow of the 
Cross, like the commu¬ 
nion on the faces of the 
statues. At Moissac, 
Autun and Vezclay He 
still dominates the tym- 

E anum by his size, by 
is position, and by the 
fascination He seems to 
exercise on every line; 
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but above all because He iocarnatp the meaning of the prophets, of the 
living and the dead surrounding Him and gazing on Him. 

As against Byzantine art Romanesque pertains to the New Testament, 
and as against Ck^thic to the Old, It leads on towards Rhciins as Ckd 
towards Jesus; as the Vdzelay Christ in Glory towards the Preacher Christ 
at Amiens and the dead Christ of the PietAs. The more the Christ 
becomes Jesus, the more He merges into the composition. The Roman- 
esque eye beg^n ^ a sphere inset between the eyelids, a the 

mouth was a sign for two Iipsj the head as a whole was mcreljr a supreme 
sign. In the Gothic cye^ however, we find more than a sign; rather, 
the purposive shadow of an eyelid, a speaking glance* HcnceforA an 
is eaUed on to express emotion by selecting that which in man himself 
is already charged Vpith expression—and which, transcending form, can 
link up with Christ. Early Romanesque centers on the head, and 
Gothic on the face; a 
Romanesque body is 
merely a sign bidding 
man overcome the 
strange predicament of 
his life on earth, and 
what the artist wrings 
from him is a testim¬ 
ony of God^s transcen- 
dcnce. Soon, how^ever, 
ihe sculptor replaced 
the Sign of two parted 
lip® by something that 
had hitherto been prac¬ 
tically ignored i the ex¬ 
pressive line betw'cen 
them* Gothic, indeed, 
began with tears * * - - 
Starting from the ear¬ 
liest composition in 
which the Presence of 
the Mediator had been 
made manifest, the Go¬ 
thic sculptor aimed at 
making every line on 
every face bear witness 
lo it; and throughout 
the Christian world Go¬ 
th ic* like Romanesque 
at its outset, became 
an Incarnation^ 
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Seldom h a Gothic head more beautiful than when broken. 








The Incamatioti waa also a gradual deliverance, all the 

Rheitns forins are forms set free from sin no less than from the Byaantine 
tyranny of the abstract; thcydcpict God present in His creatur^j no 
lonecr in august aloofness. Thirteenth-century man dpravered simul¬ 
taneously his inner order and its paradigm in the outside wwld. For 
the cathedrals arose at the same time as Ac French royalty; Christ Ae 
King, crowning Ae Madonna, takes His place beside Ac CruaflM. 
Sorrow by sorrow, into Ae communion of saints to which each samt 
brines his meed of charity, Ae rnttfer Joloma, whose all-ooiwlmg Aadow 
is cv'cr lengAcning across Europe, introduces woman. Most cathedrals 
of Ac time were dedicated to her; Ac theme of her coronation became 
ever more prominent, while He who crowns her is less and less Ae Lord, 

more and more the King. „ 

Thus, on the brows of God’s Son, who came down to die a enmin ^ s 
deaA on Ac Cross, a kingly crown (m Ae Middle Ages Acre is nothing 
abstract about his crown) replaces the crown of Aorm. This dominant 
bffure of the new Christendom is all Ae surer of its triumph since, to the 
thinking of many sculptois, it is soon to be reincarnated; indeed for 
those of Rheims. it a already incaroatc; Ae mi&hncs' njonarcb in 
Europe is Saint Louis. Gone arc Ae days of Ac Moissac Christ, a 
Romanesque Pa ntocrator* For the 
time Christian man making 
T>eace with the outside world* 

,1 iiaL crowned head which sculp¬ 
tors now carve on cathedral por¬ 
ches, that face in which for the 
first time power, compassion and 
justice arc united, is the face that 
in their dreams they might assign 
to the King of France. 

The royal tmtif, whether 
that of the Buddha still a princes 
or that of Christ the Ri ngs al ways 
cncourage$ a flowering of linear 
designs. But the Prince Siddhar- 
tha lies behind all Buddhist art, 
as behind the life of the Buddha 
himself] whereas Christ the King 
was not bom in the Catacombs. 

He b no chrysalis bui a full-fledg¬ 
ed, consummated being. In Ae 
Rhcims Coronation not one line of 
the face of Christ is “antique* 
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HiiXIMf (igth CKfrURV); CKURTT CROWTflHti TIB VIKOm (nClBE NOW OBfrtlOVED) 


The furrowed forehead, the eyebrows slanting towards the temples, 
the sensitive nose, the crow’s feet aSont the comets of the eyes, the build-up 
of the face in clean-cut planes, the hollows below the cheek, bones, the 
almost parallel eyelids (with the drooping curve of the lower) matching 
the mouth, whose cornets have the same downward movement—cverv- 
thing in this head b Goihicj and yet, none the less, in some obscure, 
indchnable way it links up with the antique. If we cover up the crown 
with a finger, we arc, to our surprise, reminded of—Michcungelo. 
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Starting off ffom abstract or symbolical forms (tbc Christs on 
Romanesque tympanat the animals symbolizing the Evangelists)^ art was 
no w progressing, by w'ay of the saints, towards the widest possible^ diver¬ 
sity and discarding the abstract in prowrtion as it humanized iti was 
passing on from St. Mark’s lion to St. Mark himself—-unlike the art of 
antiquity, which had never humanized the abstraction of its sacred 
figures by giving them individuality. Greece moved on from abstract 
to idealized figures without an intermediate stage of portraiture. Gothic 
Christianity, on the contrary, idealizes onlj the individual; compared 
with any Minerva or Juno of Antiquity, even the queenliest oj'Madonnas 
is a real woman. From the emperor made gwl, art was tu^ng to 
God made man and Christ made King. But, if Christianity thus 
fostered infinite possibilities of expressing the individual man or woman, 
this was not because it set any special value on the personality, but 
because it valued everyone; none out God could judge a soul. Those 
Plutarchian faces of Roman art, even the faces of indiv'iduals, always 
conformed to the Romanpattcrii; whereas faith can assume the form of 
every Christian's face. The essential man, for the Christian, was not 
to be evaluated by his eminence, his functions or his destiny; but by 
his soul. 

While throughout Christendom the Church and, to a lesser degree 
in France, the monarchy were resuscitating an ordered world, apotheosis 
was gradually taking the place of incarnation and the concept of Christ 
the King (though not replacing that of Christ the Crucified) was lighten¬ 
ing the impact of the tragedy on w'hich humanity is founded. 

Nevertheless, it had become no easier to portray divine beings 
without risk of sacrilege. The Christ at Vczclay, as at Autun and 
Mojssac, looming large in the center of a microcosm, was Christ by defini¬ 
tion; but this Gothic Christ, involved in nairativc scenw and closely 
surrounded by figures that were becoming more individual as time 
advanced—how was His divine nature to be made apparent to the 
senses? He could move ever farther from symbols and transcendence, 
becoming more and more incarnate; yet He remained and must remain 
the Son, of God. The fervent, though unconscious, desire of the style 
that now emerged w'as somehow to reconcile these tw-o natures. *^0 
idealization of a face imparls to the features, which express the emotion 
the artist wishes to convey, die maximum prominence compatible with 
the harmony of the lace as a whole. (Its converse, the caricature, 
Ulu.stratcs this ptr ctmira.) This idealization is wrapped up with a sense 
of man's inner order; since the dawn of Christianity most of the great 
idealizations in tlic art of Europe have been either Catholic or im¬ 
perial, Christian idealization was an expression of the order and har¬ 
mony that the Church was attempting, not without tragic mLsha;», to 
implant in man and in bis way of life. In art, the fiict ol not conceiving 
the world as being a neatly ordered cosmos consists less in viewing it 


as mere chaos than as the scene of a dramatic conflict. The Jesuits’ 
coofiict with Protestantism was a revival of the quarrel between Thomas 
^uinas and Augustine, ^Fhe Church brings order to man in so far as 
it integrates, or sublimates, the drama of existence. The art of St* 
Louis" timCj whether manifested in the work of the Master of the Angels^ 
in that of the sculptor of the or in the Vmtati^nf was the ait of 

the great cathedrals and the Sumrm Tlttotogta and imbued with the 
spirit of Innocent III and St Bernard: almost, one might say, an art 
of “peace on carth J’ For it synchronizes with the first setback of the 
deviL And as though the forms of the ancient world had been lurking 
in his shadow, they reappeared when he retreated. True, it once was 
thought these forms were his^ but that view has long since been exploded; 
the devil I have in mind, the metaphysical or saturnine spirit of the 
remote Asiatic past, had nothing at all to do with the harmless nudes 
of antiquity, its dancers, its settings, whether sunlit or hermetiCi The 
Christian might treat the nude as diabolic, because he was tempted 
by it; but it did not tempt the Greeks, It was not lust that reigned over 
their gay populace of statues, it was Aphrodite. 

With the devil disappeared the mainf^itay of hb power: man^s 
sense of haunting fear* For n<w the forms of fear, and the style of fear, 
were things of the past* The wild roses of Senlis were Invoking that 
gracious Virgin of Rhdms, of whom the Byzantines with their cult of a 
huge, inaccessible God W'ould have so fiercely disapproved. The wheel 
had turned full circle and the ismilc was coming back mto its own, 
winning admittance to the City of God* 

Once again sharp ridges were to disappear, draperies and gestures 
to grow supple. And that art of smoothly modcica planes, of supple 
garments and gestures that had flouiished in the past was to become once 
more a lan^age. The Gothic artists felt they could understand its 
message, and though it was not imitated, it was put to use in the struggle 
with Byzantium and even Rotnanesque magnilcxjucncc much as, at a 
much earlier day, it had served to combat Egypt and Babylon. This 
language had sometimes been man’s most favored means of defending 
himself against the unseen forces that destroy him and also against 
those ttanscending him. But now it sought to voice the concord between 
man and what transcends him, the last act of the Incarnation. 

We can be sure that the art of antiquity w'as not unknown at 
Rheims; there are classical precedents for the way the Master of the 
Flniaftfui treated draper^'. And the beard of the prophet beside the 
Queen of Sheba (though the planes of the face are Gothic) has the same 
small corkscrew curls we find in Roman bmnzcs* In the ViHtaihTi 
the artist began by impeding folds of the antique pattern on a Gothic 
garment. But the poise and gestures of the two figures arc pure Gothic. 
The folds in the Virgin’s costume, the modeling of the lips, the decorative 
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RHE1U9 {ijtl* CSjmfKV): TJIE V'tRiCtlS 0> THE ^lafrATION 


ciirvc of ihc chin, the o^-al face—all these arc classical; but not so the 
slight qoiv« of her nostrils. This detail dearly demonstrates the artist's 
iiucnt to humanize her, since^ carving as he did directly in the stone, he 
was bound to pass through the stage of the straight nose we find in rla^ jic a l 
statues, before reaching the sensitive line of the Virgin's. Nor is there 
anything classical in that hollow in the nape of the neck or, above all, 
ill the forward movement of the forehead. It is the angle between 
forehead and nose—replacing the parallelism of antiquity—which 
makes the Virgin lose her look of a Patrician lady when we walk around 
her. Thus the nose is no longer the axis on which the face is built; 
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BMPCKO tijin ctKTiniYji; jt. euzabeth 

and, despite the Roman globc-Ulce rendering of the eyes, the gaze js 
suggested by the perpendicular mass of the forehead. All that this 
French profile takes over from antiquity is what the Master of the 
CennaluH achieved by the broadness of his drawing, and the Master ot 
the Angtis in his smile: a method of dc-pe^nalization. Here Roman 
form is employed much as fetish structure is employed by Picasso; or as 
certain naive ncar<oiitemporary artists made use of the Romanesque 
frescoes. For when man bad made his peace with God and once 
order reigned m the world, the sculptors found in the art of antiquity 
a means of expression ready to their hand. ^ ^ 
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If wc turn East to Bamberg, where this reconciliation was less 
complete, we find that its Virgin gives an impression of being much 
earlier than the Rhcims Virgin, from which, nevertheless, it derived. 
Gazing with eyes still ousted by fears of hell, above that miraculously 
apt ^cture which makes her face the very effigy of Gothic death, the 
St, EiizabtlA of Bamberg seems to contemplate her “prototype" of Rhcims 
across an abyss of time. 

At Rheims we often come across forms anticipating the Italians’. 
Unknown to Greek and Roman art alike, they can be seen in many 
great cathedrals; on the Amiens portals, in the bas-’relieis of Paris—in 
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those minor works whose function Jjbcrattd them from architecture and 
which, thus, were so often in advance of the brge-scalc sculpture. The 
medieval sculptor freed himself sooner from his scuse of fear than from 
the influence of the pillar^ A style which was common to three great 
French cathedrals of the period, and echoes of which are found through¬ 
out the West^ catmot be held to be accidental; this style is bound up 
with the calendar^ the seasons and months, with human tod, with the 
elemental freedom which hymns its triumph on the gable of the great 
portal of Rheims* Surely that little angd holds in his closed hand 
—with Ronsard's roses—the most vital message of the sculpture of 
Rheims: that when seemingly it looks back to Caesar, actually It 
is pointing the way to Lorenzo the Magnificent; for the style of it$ 
Sl Elizabeth is far less that of the Gual Vtstai than that of Donatello* 
Donatello, moreover, sheds light on the relationship between 
medieval art and the forms of anh^uity, much as the supreme work 
of a great master throws light on his earlier oncs^ Go due and even 
Romanesque always had two kinds of calligraphy^ the first being that 
of the monumental style, ranging from the pillar to extreme purity 
of line; the second being the scroll-work technique we find in many 
miniatures, in tapestry and stained-^las$ figures—an art of slender necks 
and curling hair. Tlic former points forward to Giotto and recalls 
Olympia; while the latter, under the bands of a great sculptor, transforms 
its serried linework into a pattern of flowing curv'cs, idealizes by its 
feeling for the sublime, and points the way to Donatello; and thence to 
Michelangelo and to Baroque. The former haunts the thoughts of 
Maillol; the latter those of Rodin, These two forms of art underwent 
like changes wherever the ™ices of hell were muffled and Man made his 

g cacc with God. Protestantism proceeded straight from Gothic to 
aroque^ and the one great Catholic countrj' that did not shake off the 
threat of hellfire—Spain—has no classical sculpture in the French 
meaning of the term. 

Before the reliefs of the Trajan column and the buried statues could 
come back into view, man needM to efface the last vestige of his soUtude. 
So long as the great movemen t towards a rccouciliattou of man witli God 
—and of both of them with the world—had not taken effect, none of 
the Rhciins discoveries was possible; men did not need anatomy, but 
theology. To restore to life that slumbering p^ulace of ancient statues, 
all that was required was the dawn of the first smile upon the first 
medieval figure. 
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Y How timid was that smile J Behind the Greek smile. Bud¬ 
dhism’s meditative smile, ihU brief Gothic smile, and the warm 
humanity of Italy lay untold ages of the inhuman. And now it 
fell to the Trecento to find out, for sorrow, what the smile means for 
happiness. 

On that lofty plane where man’s noblest creations con negate, 
Giotto's Cnia^'m is the sad brother of Rheims’ happy Jnge/. The 
Romanesque Christ had been a Man of Sorrows, as was to be the CArist 
iff /’nryffTi as against Giotto's Christ they look like tortured Viking, 
grandiose abstractions made by barbarian artists. What ts there in 
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common betvi^ccn such grucsomcncss Bud hands fondling hrr 

Son^s j>icrccd feet, like two little animals asleep? 

Giotto renewed the libernrion that had been cut short at Rheims. 
True, he began in the B>^ntiric style ffrom which die eyes of his figures 
were never to escape compietciy), but he Ics^ concerned %vith its 
elfects of other-worldliness than with retaining its volumes’—while 
transforming thcm» This quest of the threenlinficnsiDnal, which Jed him 
to model the prophets tn his early work, persisted until its culmination in 
the figures of Joachim and the FresmtaiiQn. 

By the use of a preliminary design^ at once schematized and waver¬ 
ings of which after the retouching only a iiint remains, he givK the 
impression of breaking away from Byzantium. (Of this the noblemen 
in iS?^, Framis mertd by a Simple Man are an instance^—whether or not 
Giotto was its sole pahiter,) But from his Prophets onwards to the 
bishop in Si, Frarwis ten^undng his P&siessiQiis it h from three-dimensional 
volume that he derives hh strikingly personal accent, In these works 
relative depth is not attained by the use of perspective or tone values. 
VVhereas Roman and Northern painters secured this effect by^ as it 
were, hollowing-out the canvas, Giotto embosses his, Wiih the re¬ 
sult that, as compared with all earlier painting—Romanesque frescoes, 
miniatures, Byzantine panels—his frescoes look like bas-relicfe; we 
need only loot at reproductions of them upside-down to see how near 
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they come to sculpture. Not 
only had the statuary of ilic 
Saint Loub period given rise to 
those elongated^ rather heavy 
profiles and the thick-set bodies 
which were to become charac¬ 
teristic of the school of Giotto; 
not only does Giotto^s drawing 
seem to retain that predilection 
for showing forms in silhouette, 
which he shares with sculptorsp 
but his whole plastic world is 
cssendaily a sculptor'^s world. 
When his frescoes have not 
been altered by retouchings^ 
wc can sec how much his gen¬ 
ius is bound up with this feeling 
for just poise and vcrticality; 
his Best works show us stand ing 
figures* or at least (like those 
In in definit¬ 

ely statuesque attitudes* Such 
of them as lie outside the 
world of sculpture (the pros¬ 
trate woman in the iMzarus^ for 
instance) arc bandied with Lc^ 
assurance. The harmony of 
faces* bodies and the fresco 
itself takes strongest effect in 
those compositions In which 
the sculptural lay-out is most 
pronounced—as in the Golden 
GaUr the VisiiAHou and the Flight 
intQ Egypt (iu which Mary h rwt 
bending forward on the ass)* 
Just as wc feel even m reading 
a Greek tragedy that the true 
faces of the characters arc stone 
masks p so Giotto’s angek make 
us tfaizik of statues. Indeed wc 
need only take a panoramic 
view of Flemish paintings or 
even of fiftcenthM:cntury Ita¬ 
lian painting, to realize how 
much nearer is Giotto*s art to 
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the Paris fke Virgin than to the work of any painter, and 

that the bishop in iht: first 5/. Fronds f^tiatittdng Ms Possessions and the 
Saint in the Drenm arc Gothic statues recast In terms of fresco. Simiiarly 
the Prisentation in (Ae Temple at Padua seems a consecration of the 
sculptured Preseniaiinn in Notre Dame of Paris. 

The successive influences of antiquity on the styles of pamting were 
those of antique sculpture, and in the same way the discovery of medieva] 
(and subsequently, African) sculpture dcQcctcd the course of modem 
Damtjng before it began to take effect on modem sculpture^ The three 
Magt figuring at the nativity of Italian painting were Cavallini^ 
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Giotto and Orcagna—and all three, in reality, were “sculptors.” 

The link between Giotto and Gothic sculpture does not stem from 
any influence but from his method of portrayal. And this sotne 
thinif more than a mere supersession of the Byianttne way of viewing 
the world or the introduction of a greater flcxibihtv. ActuaUy there 
never was a B^'^antine way of seeing, otdy a Byzantine style, in 
iqoOj dicspite tht sccmuig intcnnediad&n of RomanfSQiJ^j tins 
the Gothic were diamctricaJly opposed. From the Chmt of St Sophia 
to the Daplmi Pantocraton Byzantme art had been dnlbng farther and 
farther from Man. Though m the Kahrieh Djami church (contempo¬ 
rary with Assbi) it refined its style and even seemed to be humanmng 
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it, it was not towards Tuscan but tow^ards Persian art that Byzantine 
art was tending. Its roots lay always in the East. Despite strucmral 
changesj the gestures of the figures remained 5>™bolical; as they were 
in St- Mark's and at Daphni. How could the sculpture then kno\^Ti in 
Italy (statueSi imported ivori^* relics of antic^uity) have been reconciled 
with what was known of this B^^zantlne painting? 

True, during several periods painting and sculpture did not dei'clop 
on lines as parallel as we arc apt to thhikj twelM-ccntury painting has 
little in common with the sculpture in the cathedrals^ nor is there any 
statuary corresponding to the art of Velazquez and Rembrandt, or any 
painting corresponding to Michelangelo^s statues—except his own. The 
gulf between painting and sculpture in the Florence Giotto knew as a 
young man was as wide as that between Seurat and Rodin. Once a 
Gothic sculpture, compelling enough to make it clear thar the Byzantine 
style was not the onjk stylt suitable for the expression of the sacrosanct, 
came to prevail in Tuscany^ the emotive drive of Gothic found a new 
outlet in painting also* When in Gioitd*s Cmcijixion wt sec St. John 
fiercely crushing his fists against his eyelids^ or the holy women upholding 
the limbs of the dead Sariour^ or the monks clasping St. Francis^ hand 
in his death agony; when we see figures interlocking their fingersp not to 







pray but to express pity; when, in the Meeiing at the Goldm Gate, we sec 
Anna touching Joachim’s cheek in a caress light as a snowtokc, we are 
witnessing the dawn of a kind of expression that no painting had yet 
compas^ (though it had existed for a century in northern sotlplure). 
Psychology was replacing the symbol, and painting in its turn discovenng 
that one of the most eflectivc methods of su^cstmg an emotion U to 
picture its expression. The face of Giotto’s Christ stands in the same 
relation to that of a Byaantine Christ as his artistic procedure stands to 
that of the Nco-HcUenes. In abandoning the symbolic gestae, he 
would actually have invented Gothic, had it not already been in existence. 

The Franciscan element in his mental make-up encouraged him on 
this path—though we must be chary of taking his "legend” on trust. 
Franciscanism was introducing all that was apt to disintegrate rnan, 
but Giotto was quite as near to St, Thomas Aquinas as to St. Francis of 
Assisi. The Church’s struggle to rebuild a Christian order out of all 
that threatened it most accounts to some extent for the massiveness of 
all Western creation, that tendency (prevailing from Sparta to tlie 
United States) to “build big/’ Colosseum-wise, which Asiatics regard as 
typical of our genius, Roman order was needed to prevent Frands- 
canism from lapsing into Buddhism; Giotto sides with Rome, and 
perhaps in him the Franciscan mstij tends more to conceal its true 
nature than to disclose it. . . 

The driving force of St. Francis’ teachings lay in their bumanization 
of grief and their treatment of sorrow not only as a link between man and 
God, with Christ as mediator, but also as a fraternal bond between all 
men. But God’s world seen through Franebcan eyes was even more 
inspiring than the Saint’s own life, and what b most nobly Franciscan 
in Giotto’s work b not any one of his renderings of the Saint’s face, but 
that kiss in the Gdtden GuU^ Never is he greater thmi when the long, 
dramatic course of Chrbtianity b summed up in his art and, in his 
frescoes, the new evangel of his age evokes lingering echoes of St. Augus¬ 
tine. As much as in his gift for breathing life into his figures—'Which 
probably has never been surpassed—his greatness lies in the way in which 
he sUmps the divine fiiccs with the presage of their destiny: Christs for 
whom a Judas ever lies in wait, Virgins already wearing the dark cast 
of the /Vtif. Into Mar>'’s fiicc he instils something of that supreme 
pathos which we find in the sufferings of litde children; each of her 
gestures seems an intimation of the deepest of ail sorrows. By grace of 
this vast compassion embracing every aspect of a tragic dcstmy charged 
with supreme sigtiificancc, he b Christianity incarnate. 

What counts most for us lit St. Francis is not tiiosc tiucs of his 
preaching to the birds but the fact that (more effectively than all the 
homilies of that period) he forced men to see that real tears flowed on the 
focc of the Cmdficd. little docs it matter if Giotto learnt the technique 


of certain Gothic gestures by seeing this or that ivory carving; his 
vision of the world orholini^ was Gothic in its soulj its its tears. 
We do not think of him as a painter of angels according to Cavallini^s 
methods. His way of seeing oocs not conflict with that of the cathedral 
sculptors, but prrics it further. Not only docs he take over their sense 
of the dramatic—how many a Giotto Virgin resembles those caxlicst^ 
as yet unsmiling^ Gotliic Virgins —but he even retains certain ineidentaj 
figures of the bas-rclief^i the mocker in Ckmt Scemd^ for instance. 

Bui he alters their gestures^ He k the firsts so far as painting h 
concerned, to use the sweeping gesture without making it loot tlieatncah 
He changes the drapery^ too. For though he docs no more than deepen 
the emotion of Gothic art, he wholly transforms its calligraphy. He dcs^ 
troys the break in the line (soon to become fluting} by which wc promptly 
recognize any work of the late Gothic period. He it was who originated 
that elongated curve (lasting for nearly four centuries) which was to 
develop into the arabesque—and which, in their turn, Rembrandt and 
Goya were to destroy by means of another break. 

At Chartres, at Strasbourg and in Paris, sculpture had known this 
curve, but merely as applied to isolated figuresj Giotto was the first to 
systematize it. 

For its ^ansmutarioo into frescoes hk world of bas-rclids had 
somehow to overcome the relative independence maintained by every 
figure In the Gothic scene, ^ by every statue in the church porches* 
At first subservient to axchitccturej rnedicval statuary had gradoally 
emancipated many individual figures; but thU independence, suitable 
enough for pillar-statues, was carried over into the group scenes, where 
each figure often seems almost wantonly isolated from those around it. 
Thus the "dialogue" between the Virgin and St. Elkabcth, at Rhclms, 
i$ very different from Giotto^s, and even in the high relief of the Paris 
CoTonnticn, where the figures are not porch statues, they stand out singiy 
against an abstraci background, gold like that of the frescoes. Although 
Gothic expressioD is not theatrical, it has this in common with the theater, 
that its Dgnres arc extremely conscious of the spectator* Giolto^s 
characters, however, telling out against a background of the ^new” 
architecture, or of rocks that are still Byzantine, arc clearly 
interdependent, looking at iook other, Wc need only compare hh Xativity^ 
in which the Viren’s ^vholc body k turned tow-ards me Child who is 
gazing at her, with the Paris in which no one is looking at 

anyone; or the arrangement of hk Presentation in the Temple with the same 
scene in Paris, where the persons accompanying the Virgin arc looking 
not at the priest but away, towards the spectator* Giotto applies his 
genius for stagecraft to making each scene sdf-cohcrenl; St. Elizabeth^ 
hands arc slipped under the Virgin’s arm and the Child in die Presentation 
does not stretch His towards the priest who is greeting Him, but to¬ 
wards the Virgin wbotti He is leaving. 
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ivTevcrthdcss thoueh freeing his figures from the illation every- 
sjevcrtnel^, MthedraU, Giotto none the less subjects 

mtcasity, Nottnern ^ Oiotto who iiiEiii^ritcd what came 
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Rheims now pursued its course from Rhcims to Asski, rather than from 

Rheims to Rouen, ThougJi his linear system w ^at of the bM-rclief 

and his walls seem embossed, the color rclaaons 

the difierent planes—though not creating the depth of 

was to appear only much later—imposed not a mere change but a 

diorough transformation on Ac sculptural ^ ^ ^ 

needed a great sculptor to design Aosc frescoes, but a wcat ^as 

needed to ensure that Acy should not be sculptures. He w ^ucc Ac 

last ereat master-craftsman, and the first artist. ^ And his us _ 

"frame” was a first safeguard agamst Ac of dis^egration to whic 

an art OD Ac verge of discovering space is bound to be expoKd. _ 

?hS Jv^on was not. Strict speaHng a matter of technique; 
and it is no more an improvement on ‘^ded it Aan I^yjhologicaj 

expression is an improvement on symbolical cxpl^ion, What it did 
wiS to change the relations between Ac spectator and the picture. 

Ae mofaic had had a frame, but its object was more to divi^up a 
naTmtiv^Xii to delimit a scene. The over-all gold backg^und 

of Ae frescoes unified the on which f Jes ™ 

unmovine pageant, like Aosc in the miniatures on the blank pages ol 
manSS ^ Hitherto Aere had been scenes isolated as were the 
groups ofstatuary in front of which Ae 

lloneside Ae cathedral wails; as, m an carher affi, he had walked past 
the ^naAcnaic frieze or Aat of Ac diicA<frj m Danus palace—and as 
human lives make Aefr brief passage through the vistas of 
Sto did not pamt exaedy what Ae eye pcrceives-for our field of 

nottJic woriu oia^ _ to Padua. Duccio seems to have had an 
■ this but he never dared to paint Christ as a man amongst 

Bv UvthiM sow ™ ChSa »1»K -'■J scgtegatiig him 

fand by the same token, the picture) from the human, he retained the 
^and, oy me saint^ j r* HJtirfivercd also, those celestial blues 

well with his Christ a'loof from all things human; 
^ Ac B\^tinc8 had discovered for certain ikons those harmonies m 
Mark anHirple which make them s«m like dirg« for a dying world. 
^ Thus evSf panel at Assisi and Padua implies an ordered 
out SrodAw STmpanum nor stained-glass window had permitted. 
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At Padua, panels matching those 
of the side walb isolate the Jnnun- 
daiian from the and 

contrast with the dispersed, still 
Gothic, composition of the Lait 
Judgment on the front wall. (At 
Uicinis the carvings on the bade 
wait of the facade, where they arc 
not hampered by architectural 
exigencies, show that this artist, 
too, glimpsed the i»ssibilities of 
such a lay-out.) But it was not 
the Gothic handling ofsetnes that 
prepared the way for Giotto’s in¬ 
novation, for each sector of the 
tyTnpanum is linked to what sur¬ 
rounds it or comes above it; it 
was, rather, die St. Modesta at 
Chartres, the Church and Sjmagogue 
at Strasbourg. Giotto’s genius lay 
in his incorporation of these great 
and hitherto isolated figures in a 
formal system as strict as that of 
Romanesque art. 

His conception of man est¬ 
ranged him from both Roman- 
c^uc unity and from Gothic 
discursiveness. In the teeming 
profusion of the North alt things 
Were made to converge on the 
Gothic Christ, heir to the huge 
Romanesque Christ exalted above 
the infinite diversity of created 
bein^. As in the God at Chartres, 
within whose shadow rises Adam 
of whom He is dreaming while He 
creates the birds, Giotto merged 
that all-embracing shadow into 
the ultimate, last-created form. 
Posted on high above the Gothic 
multitude (as was the Pantocralor 
above the Byzantine populace), 
the saints had played the part of 
intercessors between Christ and 
the tangled forest of soub. Giotto’s 
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figures, too, were intercessors, but 
they Intcrc^cd far more between 
Man and God than between God and 
Man. That theme of Man reconciled 
with God, which made its afjpearance 
in the art of the period o-f Saint Louis, 
reappeared in Giotto's art, and for the 
same reasons, and his biblical figures 
extend their promise of redemption 
even to the humblest of mankind. 
But nothing of the individual man 
remains in any of his personages; 
instead of the dmne seal vvhich Gothic 
had stamped on every face there now 
was an idealiised portrayal by grace 
of which every face shared in ^e 
luster of the divine. The new feelmg 
of Christian fellowship (of which 
Franciscanism was hut the most strik¬ 
ing evidence) was leading men back 
—if only for a happy moment—to 
the world of peace and good will, of 
Gothic at its apogee* As represented 
in Northern Europe or in Spam a 
biblical character was often a trans* 
cendent or a forlorn figure*^ whereas 
Giotto sho ws him as a sage; In his art 
man has regained the old self-mastery 
of the Roman, but without his pride. 
Giotto was perhaps the fir^t W^tern 
artist whose faith gave every Christian 

his due of majesty* 

Though his forms owed little 
to ByiEantiiim—whose art allotted 
majesty to Ckwl alons?—Giotto took 
over the Bysajidne view that art s 
function is to create a world, if uot 
superhuman, at least free from many 
human traits* From his deatiedown 
to the day when the Carmine frescoes 
sponsored the rediscovcp^ of his 
ius, the freedom-bringing f^res he 
had introduced into the Christian 
world were repeated dme and agam 
on Tuscaji churches (as Byzantine 
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forms once had been). It seemed a$ though the new gospd were 
utiliified by painters solely for changing as it were the alphabet of art. 
But when he reconciled Gothic love with Byzantine reverence, he did 
this by upholding the honor of man^s estate, Hk noblest figures were 
a wordiier court of that Biuu Dieu who at Amiem is surrounded only 
by a retinue of groveling henchmen. For the individual man in Gothic 
art seenis always to have the taint of sin* and of this there is no trace 
in the faces at Padua, 

This conception of ^"thc honor of being a man'* was to traverse 
all later Italian art like the muflied^ persistent sound of a subterranean 
river. With hfasacdo and Piero della Francesca (less dearly vnth 
Uccello and /Vudrea del Castagna)—whenever, in short, early Kenab- 
sance art cuts free from the brilliant practitioners who were always 
threatening it, and whenever it rehises to subordinate the artist to the 
spectator and merely to seek to charm—this basic Ifiiffioiw will be found 
recurring, a linked echo of Chartres and of Ekirian genius. Whenever the 
ebullient art of Italy looked back towards Rome, it was from these men 
it retrieved its tradition of austerity; as though the Empire had needed 
the coming of Tuscan art to body forth its world of bronze, and as 
though art were ever, in respect of power and glory, either a prophecy 
or a remembrance of the past. It is in Srlichelangclo's loftiest works 
that we hear for the last time an echo of that deep-toned voice which, 
amplifying the message of St, Louis, w'Us wafted, as on a migration of 
great birds, by the stately figures of Masaccio. 
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That is why wt hear so much about *^andquity” to appraisals of 
Giotto. But what antiquity is meant? Such Roman remains as he knew 
spoke for an art utterly unlike his: that of the theatrical toga and the 
carvings on imperial breastplates. The lines of Roman draTCry were as 
broken as those of Gothic* but in a different manner. VVe need only 
picture how odd would be the effect were even the most i^gnificaut 
figure on the Trajan column inserted in a Giotto fircsco.,,. No* the only 
^antique” art he reC4iih is that of Olympia and Delphi* which he perpet¬ 
uated without having ever set eyes on it. As in the work of the masters 
of archaic Greece, so in Giotto's we see m:m launching his challenge a t 
whatever aspects of the gods have kept their a^ti^us and* a small* 
timidly heroic figure with the curling locb of youth, championing the 
cause of those who still arc cowering in the shadow of the sacrosanct. 
The fir^t gleam of a daybreak which, after a brief eclipse, was to usher 
in the dawn of a new world* 

Even assuming that 
he saw some such statue 
as the Peier of the 
Catacombs, could he 
have elicited from it the 
Af teting ihi Goldett Gdii 
or the Visitation? Of all 
that was ancient Rome 
not a single statue or 
bas-relief makes its pres¬ 
ence felt in his work. 

The straight-nosed pro¬ 
files (termed “Roman" 
though actually little 
characieristic of Rom an 
statues) in the 
and in so many of his 
haloed faces* arc much 
more like those we find 
on medals* than those 
of the statues. 

Nicola Pisano* too, 
made majesty his aim, 
as we can sec in 7^^ 

Presentation in the TmpU 
(in the Baptistery of 
Pisa), Moreover* his 
figures are not mere 
copies. Yet* though be 
employs those of the 
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^cient sarcophagi, and sometimes dramatizes them, he docs not subject 
them to a metamorphosis. Wbat mahes Giotto's art so unequivocally 
Christian, and so untihe that of pagan antiquity, is the inner life re\'calcd 
by the faces of all his personages, A metamorphosis of Byzantine painting 
in terms of Gothic sculpture, this art is no less a metamorphosis of (^thic 
sculpture in terms of the new Christianity, which was to end up by 
destroying it. In taking over this sculpture he did not impose on it the 
antique mask, but reduced it in the crucible of bis art, extracting its 
majestic purity and purging away the dross. Not as a precursor of Fra 
.Angelico but in virtue of ffis being Piero delta Frartccsca’s master did 
Giotto create a style which, no less than the Greek, was to captivate the 
West. 

That ferment of ideas—now bloody, now serene—^which we name 
the Renaissance developed between two phases of Christianity. The 
Italy that was coming to birth was not to 1^ a land of agnostic coteries; 
it was the court of Julius II, In fact tt is impossible to understand Italian 
art, and Giotto's to begin with, if we read into the plastic genius of the 
Rcnapance any anti-Christian bias. The Christian humanism which 
took its rise in thirteenth-century Prance and had to struggle through 
a century and more of blood to keep itself afloat, reappea.Ted in 
fourteenth-century Tuscany, was submerged by natur^ism, reappeared 
again at the bcginniiig of the fifteenth century (with Donatello and 
Masaccio) and ended its long pilgrimage In Bramanie’s Vatican— this 
humanism is really a passing phase of Christian thought, much as was 
the faith of the Crusades, or even Orthodoxy and Protestantism. Even 
Raphael did not think himself less Christian than Rembrandt claimed 
to be. Italy used Roman pillars as ornaments for her basilicas, not as 
battcring-ianp to destroy the temples of the gods. From the teriiative 
essays of Rhcims onwards to the forthrightness of Rome, antique form ts 
a pillar pressed into the service of the baatlica, another witness to the 
great reconciliation. The Renaissance was "antiquarian** only in the 
way that Montaigne was a pagan; all that it realty has in common with 
the birth of art in Hellas ts perhaps that it, too, was a challenge to the 
Scheme of Things, But always within the pate of the Christian faith. 
Thus Van Gogh utilized Japanese flat color; the Fauves utilized Byzan¬ 
tine or primitive forms; Picasso employs those of fetishes. But ail alike 
are far from being dominated by these forms, and farther still fiom the 
world these forms meant to their inventors. Donatello was hardly 
1(M independent in his attitude to the world of the Empire than is 
Picasso in his towards the world of the African Negro, Were the forms 
of antiquity better adapted to the new-found hope of concord between 
God and Man than Negro forms are to our modem individualism and, 
above all, its ^iritual uncase? The reason why the myths of Greece 
obsessed Renaissance artists was not merely, or chiefly, that classical 


sculpture seemed to supply tliem with the technique and means of 
representation of which they were so ragerly in quest; It was, ratJier, 
the fact that for Jacopo ddla Quercia, Donatello and Michelangelo 
the forms they so passionately admired were by the same token dead forms 
which It was now their duty to recall to life. That dcfiinctive splendor 
graven on the flanks of the triumphal arches was soulless, but they felt 
they could endow It with a soul. All that multitude of ruins had lain 
bound from birth by some tremendous spell and was waiting for the 
coming of the Fairy Prince, Thus we can picture Michelangelo gazing 
at the Trajan Ckilumn; and with what emotion must he, who knew so 
well how to body forth a smile, a living look, or the dark cast of sorrow, 
have watched emerging from the excavations the figures ivhich were to 
owe to him a second lease of life! On the one hand we have the company 
of the dead, and on the other the liberator who, as be feas^ his eyes on 
them, feels the divine creative impulse surging up within him—^^and 
which of these is the master? 

He began, at the age of twenty, by copying these shells of death, 
but soon he was to recall them only with a view to transfiguring them 
—^and utterly to consume them in the fire of his genius when in the 
shadow of his Prophets, he rediscovered hell. At about the same lime 
Leonardo and Raphael rediscovered the Greek smile and grafred it 
upon the Roman face, which had almost wholly ignored it. Just as 
the Master of Rheiras had simultaneously lit on marble statues and 
glimpsed the possibility of transforms them, breathing a soul into some 
Vestal so as to make of her a St, Elizabeth, in the same way the 
sixteenth-century artists who brought about this metamoiphosis chose 
to regard it as a homage to the past. Is the Rondanini Field nearer to 
any classical statue tlian a B>'zantinc bas-relief to one of Pcrscpolis ? 
When at last the battle-cries of the Sargon Palace fell silent and Pci^ia 
was set free from Assyria, the treasure-hoards of ancient Iran, rc-emerging 
among the Sassanids, were to show the way for which it had been groping 
to Byzantine art, and tlie vultures on the new Towers of Silence were to 
see, across the flames of the relit sacred fires. Eastern Christendom grow 
petrified in the age-old forms of the eternal Orient. 

So far as art history is ooocemed, the Renaissance “made” antiquity 
no less than antiquity "made” the Renaissance, When Florence was 
in her decline the cycle that had started with the death of tlie imperial 
forms ended in Rome, ^cr the lapse of over a thousand years, not with 
a return to antiquity but with its metamorphosis. And throughout that 
period, even in the centuries of barbarism, even in the golden age of 
Horcnce or that of the Sistine—or, for that matter, even in the Selcucid 
and ^ssanian epochs—ncrer do we find an epoch-making form built 
up without a stru|^Ic with another form; not one problem of the artistes 
vision but is conditioned by the past. 


Never has a Giotto acquired his genius by naively sketching his 
sheep. As deliberately as Byzantium wrested from the figures of 
Impenal Rome the unmobility of the Torcdlo Virgitt, Europe wrested 
from Byzaniinc majesty the tenuous smile that was to make an end of it. 
Like the bass an lan renaissance, like all rebirths, the Italian Renaissance 
made haste to modify the forms which St had taken for its models, because 
they supplied it with the means of overcoming its irn mediate predecessors 
and of working out the destiny of Christian art. Thus all those statues 
m Bacchus, Venus, Cupid and the rest were comtrained to end up in the 

Paleslnm—anfi in Rembrandt's portraits. And while nineteenth- 
century art and our modem art arc shedding their characteristic light 
Oil this resuscitation, and while the Mediterranean past is being made 
plain to us in the light of our discovery of the whole world’s past, the 
Renaissance is discarding the trappings of “antiquity” (in which it once 
was travestied) under the watchful eyes, in bitumen and alabaster, of 
the Sumerian statues and the enigmatic smDc of the Kori of Euthydikos 
arisen from the grave. 

Little does it matter whether a Byzantine painter was capable or 
not of drawing like Pheidias; to his mind such drawing was as irrelevant 
as to a modem painter's is the c^ct imitation of nature. A style which 
creates sacred figures does not involve a special way of seeing figures 
which lack sanctity; the painter’s eye is at the service of the sacred 
not w versa. The medieval fluting (at the close of the Middle A^! 
while d^pcr>' was fluted, the planes of the face were smoothly modelU) 
is a calligraphy of Fai th; the Ren aissance arabesque is one of beau ty, The 
modem “distortion” ^whose purport is less obvious) seems to be placed 
as strictly at the s^ce of the individual—though not, perhaps, at his 
alone—as the Christian arts were placed at God’s. Style, which like 
architecture is a language^ is not necessarily the most eifectivc means of 
CMre^ing what it represents; thus Sung wash-drawings are not the most 
effective means of rendering landscape, nor has Cubism any special 
aptitude for depicting guitars and haricquins. Painting centers much 
Jess on seeing the "real world,” than on making of it another world' 
all things visible serve style, and style serves man and his gods. 

Thus, for us, a style no longer means a set of characteristics common 
to the works of a pven school or period, an outcome or adornment of 
the artist’s visioo of the world; rather, we see it as the supreme object of 
the artist's activity, of which living forms are but the raw material 
And so, to the question, “What is art?” we answer: “That whereby 
forms arc transmuted into style.” ^ 

At this point begins the psychology of the creative process. 
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PART THREE 


THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


I Hit notion that all grrat styles are the expression of different 
and incompatible ways of viewing the world—that, for instance, a 
Chinese secs “through Chinese eyes" just as he speaks Chinese—has 
become singularly unconvincing now that Chinese and Japanese painters 
(who rendered figures and landscapes in an Asiatic style so long as 
European art was unknown in Asia} are going to school with our great 
artists, discarding Chinese perspective in &vor of ours (or of none at 
all), and seem to see from the Montparna^c angle far more than from 
the Sung. And does an African pedant seen through a Negro sculptor's 
eyes rttuljf assume the form of a ledsh? 

This mistaken idea that man's visual habits are determined by 
geography has been carried a stage farther, and extended to indude 
history, too. Obviously there is less risk in speaking of the Gothic man 
or the Babylonian—ana, as a corollary, of the Go^ic or the Babylonian 
way of seeing—^than id applying the same criteria to the Chinese and 
their way of seeing j for those early periods no check is possible. Thus 
our "Gothic man" is simply an embodiment of what the Gothic period 
has bequeathed to us; its values. In asserting the csistence of this 
"Gothic man" wc arc simply asserting that the form of a civilization 
shapes the human element to such an extent that a Gothic plowman 
must have been more like St. Bernard than a plowman of today. 


VVe are too prone to associate the ruling taste of a people and a 
period with their way of seeing the world; actually these are quite 
distinct. The innumerable admirers of Detaillc’s Le Ripe did not "sec" 
the soldiers of the Third Republic as he did; Bretons do not "see" 
themselves as figures in their wayride “Calvaries." ^ A Ghent merchant 
probably found pleasure in imagming that his wife resembled a Van 
Eyck FiV^in; it is unlikely that a burner of Chartres ever saw his as a 
picr-statuc. Wc arc too ready to use die verb “to sec" in these contexts 
as meaning "to imagine" in the form of a work of art. All imagining 
of this order associates the real form with some form that has been built 
up already, whether by the Byzantine mosaics, by Raphael, by picture' 
postcards or by the cinema. But plain "seeing" Is^ another matter. 
The hunter does not sec the forest in the sense in which the artist secs 
it; he is as impervious to the artist’s vision as is the artist to the hunter’s 
point of view. The fact of being a clarinet'maker does not involve a 
special manner of appreciating music. True, betw^ a Chinese house, 
a Chinese article of daily use and a Chinese painting there is a family 
likeness real enough to foster the illusion that members of that race view 
the world in a special way: that a Chinese sees a landscape in terms of 
the Chinese style. Yet though their junks and homed houses arc akin, 
a Chinese fisherman who knows nothing about painting docs not see 
the waves patterned in the "Chincse-junk" style; be sees them as a 
ruherman—that is to say, as a fishing-ground. For while the sight of a 
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man who is interested in an, whether deeply or slightly, k often condi¬ 
tioned by this interest, that of the man uninterested in art is conditioned 
by what he does or wants to do. 

To the eyes of the artist things axe primarily what they may come 
to be within that privileged domain where they "put on immortality" 
—but where, for that very reason, they lose some of their attributes: 
real depth in painting, real movement in sculpture. For evcr)r art 
purporting to rcprcsetit involves a pror^css of Ftductioft, The painter 
reduces form to me two dimensions of his canvas j foe sculptor reduces 
every movement, potential or portrayed, to immobility. This i^uction 
is the beginning of art. For though we can imagine a still life carved 
and painted so as to look exactly like its mode), we caimot conceive 
of its being a work of art. Imitation apples in an imitation bowl are 
not a true work of sculpture. This reduction (which funcrioDs 
indirectly in purely imaginative painting and in Moslem abstractionism) 
h no less necessary when the painter is aiming at unlikencss than when 
he aims at life-likeness. The loftiest of abstract arts, that of China, 
wrung out of chaos patterns so impressive that, after thousands of years, 
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we find them still persisting in Chinese forms. But they owe nothing to 
the artist's way of seeing^ and when this makes its presence fdt in the 
broti2e vases, reduction, too. Is present, lhat is why the colors of 
polychrome sculpture so rarely imitate those of reality; why cvciyone 
feeb that waxworks (the only forms, in our time, that are completely 
naturalbtic) have nothing to do with art; and also why it may w'ell be 
that if, after a few centuries have passed, their faces arc partially des¬ 
troyed, they will have the same place in art ^ those mediocre^antiques 
in the Alaoui Museum, which were salvaged from a sunken ship and to 
which the corrosive action of the sea has imparted a curiously intriguing 
style; or that Palermo helmet, the cfiectivcncss of whose warrior figures 
owes so much to the poisoned oysters stuck to them. 
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world in the agw of antiquity, those of the 
d even in the Middle Ages, wc know exactiy 
f that, the less^ they know of art, the more 
■y race appreciate the photograph; and we 
whenever it tells a aiory, gratifies the wishful 
^If the diiierencc between the artisds vision 
/list’s is not one of intensity but one of kind, 
this B due to the latter’s being conditioned by life itscli; whereas for even 
the twblcst pamter pictures are the stufi*his private world is made of. 

An artist IS not necessarily more sensitive than an art-lover, and is 
mten less so than a young girl; but his sensitivity is of a different order, 
is not to be a novelist, to indulge in day dreams is not 
to be a poet, aim the greatest artists arc not women. Just as a musician 
loves mmic and not nightingales, and a poet poems and not sunsets, a 
pain ter IS not prunarily a man who is thrilled by figures and landscapes, 
rle IS essentially one who loves pictures, 

Hovi'cvcr, artist and non-artist often meet on the common, if debat¬ 
able, ground of the emotions. The non-artist is not so much indifferent 
to the arts as convinced that they are the means of expressing emotions ' 
the man who has no real taste for music likes sentimentid songs or mili tary 
marches, the man w'ho is bored by poetry enjoys magazine stories, and 
H?* not care for painting Ukes photographs of film stars 

DetaiUe 3 Lt Riw, or pictures of cats in baskets. Every art that appeals 
to the masses is an exp^ion of some feeling: sentimental ycajmine, 
sadness or gaiety, patriotism and, above all, love. That is why certain 
masterpieces of religious art in which eimression is given both to love 
and to a sense of man’s liberation (or of his dependence) apperied so 
strongly and immediately to so v^t a public. But, needless to say, an 
artist supremely gifted for quickening emotion is not nccess^y 
sensitive, and the most sensitive man in the world is not neecssarilv 
an artist, ^ 


Of how men saw the 
.Mesopotamian cultures, an 
nothing. But wc do Imov 
our contemporaries of evci 
know, too, that the cinema, 
fancies of the whole world, 
of the world and the non-a 


Those to whom art as such 
record' 


, - -:-- means nothing see it as a means of 

ing life 5 poignant moments:, or of conjuring them up in the 
imagination. Thus they tend to confuse story-telling with the novel 
representation with painting. (Which is why politics and religion’ 
working in this field, find it so easy to make the most fantastic notions 
appear plausible.) Most men would have no more ideas about paintinii 
sculpture and literature than they have about architecture (which to 
their eyes, as painting often does, seems merely decoration on the grand 
scale), were it not that sometimes tiicy have fleeting intimations of that 
something behind everything” on which ail religions arc founded* 
when gazing, for example, into the vastness of the night, or when thev 
arc confronted by a birth, a death, or even a certain face rgnorance 
may partly explain the masses* dislike for modem art, but tlicrc is also 
a vague distaste for something in it which they feel to be a betrayal 
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Many men suspect that there exbts a truly great art beyond the pictures 
giving them immediate pleasure, but thej’ always think ofit^as being 
religious, even if the religion in question be a cult of revolution or of 
victotyi WhOc it is undeniable that the greatest arts give tire to emo¬ 
tions of a lofty order, it is not true that, in order to do thb, they arc 
bound to represent subjects ^vhich would generate these emotions in real 
life. The feelings aroused by watching a bull being killed in the arena have 
nothing in common with those the picture of a bullfight evokes in us, 
even if the picture be by Goya. And if it so happens that an artist 
immortalizes some supreme moment, he does not do this by reproducing 
it, but because he subjects it to a meumorphosb. A glorious sunset, 
in painting, is not a beautiful sunset, but a great painter's sunset; just as 
a fine portrait is not necessarily the portrait of a beautiful face. There 
is more of Pascal’s “great darkness" m some of Rembrandt’s faces than 
in all the night-pieces. 

The non-artist believes the painter’s sight to be keener than his 
own and hence capable of agreeably stimulating his visual responses 
(this is his attitude to impressionist and Japanese art) | or trained to single 
out exceptional scenes, which the artist^ proceeds to reproduce with 
photographic exactitude; or else allied with a capacity Ibr itiMginadve 
idealization. These three views derive from a couception of the artot s 
function which prevailed from the Renaissance onwards to Impressionism. 
Medieval art, regarded as a system of forms, seems as outlandish as 
Negro or Mayan art to the non-artist, and the surprising of 

reproductions of certain Gothic statues on our calendars is chiefly due 

to their sentimental appeal. _ . ■ . 

The man-in-thc-street’s way of seeing is at once syntheUc and 
incoherent, like memory. But who can seriously think that the difference 
bctiveen Benjamin Constant’s reveries and Adolphe is only one ofdep^^. 
Tbc non-arrist’s vision, wandering when its object is wid«prcad^J[an 
"unframed" vision), and becoming tense yet imprecise when its object 
15 2 l fitrticing only achieves (bcu-i when directed towari? 

act. The painter’s vision acquires preebion b the same way; but, tor 
him, that act is painting. 

\Vc do well to bear in mmd that we never look at an eye as a thmg- 
in-itself: hardly anyone of us knows the color of the ins m the eyes of 
even his close friends. For us the eye b csseniialljf a Itrok: only for the 
oculist and the painter b the eye something, intrinsically. Nothing is 
less unbiased than human sight. The first act, whether conscious or 
not, of the painter (and bdeed all artists) is to change the function of 
objects. If we can conceive of a novelist, a poet or a philosopher who 
never writes a line, this is because the raw matenal of thew art—word^ 
b language, and the funcrion of language b not limited to catering for 
literature and philt^ophy. But it is as impossible to conceive of a 
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painter w-itbout pamtings as of a mtisician without music. A painter 
^ a man who makes pampngs, as a musidan is a mat, who composes 

^ pam^s ^on b what seri es him for painting, just^ 
sportsman s serves him for shooting. 

garage-kreper at Cassis once told me, "was eivuiF 
<i™g the ,914 war. he gave one hen? 
‘garage in those days, 1 had onlv 
toe bar and toe big public room. Then one day a Shell inspector came 
this way saw at once that it was just the place for a serace-station 
^ he had that pump iiwtalled. That’s why I built my garage. Just 
^orc that we bad a pamter stopping here; Renoir, his name was. '^He 
was workmg on a big canvas and I thought Td have a look at it. It 
showed wme n^ed women bathing at a quite different place. He didn't 
^m to be Iwking at anything in particular, and he was only linkerine 

Picture." The blue of the sea had becom? 
tnat of the stream in Les Tbm trees plunee their cxk>u 

“P moisture which nourishes 
* then leaves. Renoir was making use of the visible world 

to fcr^c his pamting, as he had done, fifty years earlier, to break 
free fiiom Cour^t s. The painter’s vision was less a way of looking at 
toe sea than the mcorroration of the blue depths borrowed from the 
seas mmeimty mto toe world be was building up within himself 
The a^t has "an eye," but not when be is flScen; and how long it 
takes a writer to learn to write with the sound of his own voice 1 The 
^test ^mtere’ supreme vision Is that of the last Renoirs, the last 
Titmns, Hah last works^recalling the inner voice heard by deaf 
Beethoven: toat^ion of the mmd’s eye. whose light endures when the 
body s eyes are fading. 
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n One of the reasons why the artist's way of seeing dilTcrs so ^catly 
from that of the ordinary man is that it has been conditioned, 
from the start, by the paintings and statues he has seen; by the 
world of art. It is a revealing fact that, when explaining how his voca¬ 
tion came to him, every great artist traces it back to the emotion he 
experienced at his contact with some specific work of art: a writer to the 
reading of a poem or a novel (or perhaps a visit to the theater}; a musi¬ 
cian to a concert he attended; a painter to a painting be once saw. 
Never do we hear of a man who, out of the blue so to speak, Iceh a 
compubion to “egress” some scene or startling incident. “I, too, will 
be a painter!" That cry might be the impassioned prelude of all voca¬ 
tions. An old story goes that Cimabuc was struck with admiration 
when he saw the shepherd-boy, Giotto, sketching sheep. But, in the 
true biographies, it is never the sheep that inspire a Giotto with the 
love of painting; but, rather, his first Sight of the paintings of a man like 
Cimabue. What makes the artist is that in his youth he was more deeply 
moved by his visual experience of works of art than by that of the things 
they represent—and perhaps of Nature as a whole. 

No painter has ever progressed directly from his drawings as a 
child to the work of his maturity. Artists do not stem from their 
childhood, but from their conflict with the achievements of their pre¬ 
decessors; not from their own formless world, but from their struggle 
with the forms which others have imposed on life In their youth 
Michelangelo, El Greco and Rembrandt imitated; so did Raphael, 
Velazquez and Goya; Delacroix, Manet and Cezanne—the list is 
endless. Whenever wc have records enabling us to trace the origins of 
a painter's, a sculptor’s, any artist's vocation, we trade it not to a sudden 
vision or uprush of emotion (suddenly given form), but to the vision, 
the passionate emotion, or the serenity, of another artbt. During periods 
when all pres'ious works arc disdained, genius languishes; no man can 
build on the void, and a cisTlization that breaks with the style at its 
disposal soon finds itself empty-handed. It was only by transforming 
Apollo’s face, stage by stage, that Buddhism, though strong enough to 
transforin ihc whole life of Asia, found a suitable face for its Founder. 
For, however vital the truth he wishes to enounce, an artist, if he 
has but this at his command, finds himself speechless. 

Few indeed have been the voices addressing human sorrow in a 
language it could really understand; but it seems that no sooner did 
they make themselves heard than multitudes were found to listen. 
The fascination of Christianity in its early days owed nothing to promises 
of Heaven; fewer scenes of Paradise than Crosses are to be found in the 
first Christian paintings. The message of Christianity was founded on 
that which stood in greatest need of it: on suffering. For the world of 
antiquity suffering consisted doubtless in that appalling sense of loneliness 
whi^ still pervades those parts of Asia whence Buddhism has disappeared. 


Rome must have been much like the large Chinese towns at the 
break-up of the empire, whose miserable populaces, forlorn amidst the 
utter indifference of all around, and consumed by an aimless, mean- 
ingles sorrow, endured through thirty years of leprosy, syphilis or tuber¬ 
culosis, ^cir dumb bewilderment at being on earth. Job on his dunghill 
'—but without his God. The West, that dares not pass by human suffer¬ 
ing without shutting its eyes, has lost the power of realizing that something 
was even more needful than die promise of a next world to the beggar, 
the outcast, the cripple and the slave: deliverance from life’s futility 
and from a load of sorrow borne in solitude. Early Christianity won the 
day in Rome because it told the slave-woman, daughter of a slave, 
watchiug her slave child dying in vain, as it had been bom in vain: 
"Jesus, the Son of God, died in agony on Golgotha so that you should 
not have to face this agony of yourg, alone.*’ Nevertheless, the victims 

cast to the beasts of the 



arena because they pre¬ 
ferred a martyr's death 
to the absurd—and 
thereafter the great mul¬ 
titude of Christians— 
were for many centuries 
unable to express their 
God save in the forms 
created by their murd¬ 
erers. 

Thus both Christ¬ 
endom and Buddhism 
were blind at first; and 
it would seem as if, with 
each great Revelation, a 
sort of catalepsy comes 
oyer art, and revolu¬ 
tions can see themselves 
only through the eyes of 
their slain enemies. 

We have no means 
of knowing how a great 
artist, who had never 
seen a work of art, but 
only the forms of nature, 
would develop. {This 
problem of first causes 
IS not peculiar to art.) 
^ regards the draw- 
ings, if any, of the 
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pithecanthropes, our ideas arc obviously nebulous. Going back to the 
origins of the oldest cultures, we seem to find in the wpressive sign 
(e,g., the statuettes of Sumer, the Cyclades, Mohenjo Daro) and 
geometric figures and patterns, records of man’s first ventures into the 
world of art. Nevertheless, the great skill displayed in some of these 
decorative forms often makes us suspect the existence of another, 
yet earlier, culture behind the culture, seemingly arisen out of chaos, 
which such art reveals. But the art of a civilisation in its inceptiou 
— ihk much we know—never proceeded from man to God (though 
die correct outlines of human forms could quite easily be obtained by 
tracing their shadows, and the technique oTmaking casts was an cariy 
discovery); on the contrary, all such arts began with the sacred, the 
divine, before turning towards Man. Delving into the past, our quest 
for primitivism has reached the tlireshold of the prehistoric. Yet what 
painter, when he secs an Altamira bison, fails to rcaliac that this is a 
bighly developed style? And the rock paintings of Rhodesia, also 
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PREHmXIlUC ART (HHOOtajA): tfCKTOiG JCeNft 


prehistoric^ vouch for conventions quite as strict as the Byzantine, 
Alwajrs, hoivevcr fax we travd b^ck in timc^ we surmise other forms 
behind the roims that captivate us. The figures in the Lascaiix 
grottos (and many others), too large to have been draAvn scraight off 
and so oddly placed that the artist must have worked on them Jying 
flat or bent backwards almost double^ were almost certainly ’'enlarge¬ 
ments'*; in any case they were not impromptu or instinctive crearions^— 
nor were they copied from modeb the artist had before hts eyes* 

It is above all in the arts of representation that wc arc apt to infer 
a direct connection between the artist and a models A composer seems 
less likely to have become one out of a love for nightingi^es than a 
painter to have become a painter out of a love for Landscapes. It is 
especially in paintingp sculpture and literature that wc seem to see an 
instinctive expressiou of the artistes or the writer^s sensibility; because we 
assume that thefimcdon of these arts is to rfprestnL And also because 
—before they have known anything of works of art—children draw. 

Yet wc feel that, though a child is often artbtiCj he is not an artist. 
For his gift controls him; not he his gift. His procedure is different 
in kind from the artist’s, since the artist trea^res up hb acquired 
knowledge—and this would never enter the child*s head, Tlic child 
substitutes the miracle for craftsmanship. A miracle rendered easier by the 
fact that in making his picture the child gives little thought to possible 
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spcctaton; painting above all for himself^ he is not trying to impose his 
‘'art” on others. Thus inevitably he stands outside art history, though 
our appreciation of hi$ work doe not. Yet, just as v« ,l^vc come to 
descrioc as Gothic not merely a style common to all Gothic works, but 
also the sum>total of these works (somehow felt as being a living entity), 
so children’s art b coining to be regarded by us as a style. A style, 
however, that is different from that of the Gothic or Sumerian super¬ 
artists, since it cannot develop, and resembles the work of an instinc¬ 
tive, hit-or-miss artist whom we might personify as “Childhood.” 

Still, all of us can feel the difference when, after visiting a show of 
children’s drawings, we move on to an art gallery; we have quitted an 
"art” that is all suirender to the world and are witnessing an attempt 
to take possession of it. And at once we realize how the mere fact 
of being a man means "possessing," and that here, as in so many cases, 
the attainment of manhood implies a mastery of one’s resources. 

Children’s works arc often fascinating because in the best of them, 
as in art, the piessure of the world is tifted. But the child stands to the 
artist as Kim, conqueror of cities in bb dreams, to Tamerlane; when 
he wakes, the dream-empire has vanbhed. The charm of the child’s 









productloits comes of their being fotelgii to his will; once his will inter* 
venesj it ruins them. We may expect anythiiig of the child^ except 
awareness and mastery; the gap betw^een his pictures and conscious 
works of art is like that between his metaphors and Baudelaire, The 
art of childhood dies with childhood. Between Grcoo^s early drawings 
and his Venetian canvases the difference is not one of proficiency; in 
the interim he had seen the Venetian masters. 


Children's art, howevcTt is not the only one suggesting chat the 
artist wants to depict what be sees- Naive and folk art^ too, suggest 
this* But folk art nas its traditions, no less strict than those of academic 
art, OftenT too, it is the language of one particular artist and ad dressed 
to a special public; Gfeorgin comd have engraved^ not to say painted, 
academic battlcpieces, had he wished to. We can easily understand 
why this art does not set out to vie with that of the museum; but why 
should it not try (like naive art) for illusionist effecu on its own lines? 
It refuses to do anything of the Jandj and its artists persist in representing 
what they will never see. When, atondoning saints, they turn to depict¬ 
ing some legendary town, they do not irouhle themselves with its perspec- 
tive^ aJl th^y want is to convey its glamour* Now that their work 
has been studied with some care, it has become obvious that there is 
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no point in trying to discover what Is “imitated" by a style which rqects 
the real with a quite Byzantine fervor, and whose primary concern is to 
evoke a world of the imagination the characters of the Golden Legend, 
the Queen of the Amazons, the homes of Cadet RousseUe and Puss-in- 
Boots* castle« 




The forms of naive art likevirisc obey a tradition which it would 
be rash to aseribc to naivety alone. Even in the mid-twendeth century 
they hardly dare to dUpense with the upK:urtcd moustache. True, a 
Sunday painter would make a poor copy of the Motma Lisa; but 
merely because of his being more interested in his mother's face, his 
little suburban garden, things he secs in everyday life. Often he takes for 
his models color-prints, 
not those of Epinal but 

E ictures in magazines. 

falve art is sentimental, 
but a sentimental art is 
not necessarily instinc¬ 
tive. Is it due to mere 
accident that the naive 
artist continues to paint 
figures resembling not 
so much vvajcworkdum¬ 
mies as mannequins? 

The painters at our 
country fairs know well 
what suMcets are ex¬ 
pected of them—rang¬ 
ing from the “CrocodiTc 
River** to soldiers and 
weddings, from Jules 
Verne to Difrouiide— 
and what style these 
call for. We need only 
compare these French 
naive works with those 
of Persia and China, or 
with the figures Islam 
is now banning to 
tolerate in its Mediter¬ 
ranean seaports. To 
appreciate the limits set 
to instinct in the work 
of popular artbts, we 
need but compare the 
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fibres tn^de by Catholic Slavs with those of Orthodox Slavs; only sixty 
miles—^but two schools of painting difFering from time immemorial—sep¬ 
arate a Pole from a Russian even more than from a Breton. And nalvcRus- 
sian art resembles that of the ikons, not that of the Douanter Rousseau. 
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In this connecdon let us consider the Douanier^s art. Did he 
paint, in all innoecncc, Just what he saw.^ His sketches are availabJe, 
and in them that meticwlam attention to detail which we associate with 
him is absent. Inexpert or not {or, rather, on occasion inexpert)* the 
stymie of his major works b as pertinaciously worked-up as was Van 
Eyct^s, To perceive that the Snake Chann^r, Pare M&ntsauris and SumjneT 
are elaborately constructed works (though thb elaboration is not of any 
traditional order)^ wc need only rid our^ves of the preconception that 
naivety b creative in and study them betw^een* for instance, any 
truly naive picture and Uccello's of the ffos£, ""People have said,*^ 
the Douanier wrote in 1910* ‘"that my art does not belong to this age. 
Surely you will understand that at this stage I cannot change my manner^ 
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which b the result of 
long years of persistent 
work." His sketches arc 
composed of patches. 
Though certainly there 
was m Rousseau the 
stuff of a naive painter, 
he built up his true style 
on this very naivety-— 
leaf by leaf. 

He seems to derive 
from nothing; yet, if 
be “'competes” with the 
naive painting of the 
Second Empire, he docs 
so in the sense that Tin¬ 
toretto competes with 
Titian, He loves that 
painting, imitates it, 
makes it his starting- 
off point; then swerves 
away and, though never 
quite abandoning it, 
st^cs out in his ovim 
direction. While hb 
early works are satur¬ 
ated by its influence, the 
Smkt Chamer belongs to 
another realm of art. 
Further removed than 
^ Rousseau was from the 

main stream of art history, some other naive painters, S^raphine for 
example, seem really to stand outside Time in their art; they have that 
very- rare gift of seeming to continue and at the same time to enrich 
an art of childhood, But the act of seeing counts for as little with them 
as in children’s paintings; it is obrious that flowers serve Scraphine for 
her pictures, and uot her pictures for the representation of flowers 


■nie mistaken impression that artistic expression and visual 
experience necessarily concur was fostered by the most widespread form 
of art: the portrait Christendom which in its early days indulged m 
portraiture, then gave it up, then reverted to it, attached so much 
importance to the soul as to ascribe some to its outward form- sdll the 
^thic painters did not treat the Virgin in quite the same way as they 
depicted donors. And what value could likeness have had in a land like 
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[ndia, imbued with the doctrine of metempsychosis ? The individualism 
of Christianity, and later of the Renaissance, upheld the prestige of the 
portrait from the fifleciith to the niuctccnth centu^i and due perhaps 
(0 this prestige is the odd legend of Chardin's being ever in quest of 
"lifclikencss" in his peaches, and Corot’s aspiring to the same quality 
in his landscapes. 

This notion that one of art's chief functions b complete resemblance 
to life, taken so long for granted in Western Europe, would have much 
surprised a Byaantine, for whom art, on the contrary, implied an elimina¬ 
tion of the personal, an escape from the human situation to the Eternal; 
for whom a portrait was more a symbol than a likeness. And would have 
surprised stfll more a Chinese, for whom mere resemblance lay outside 
the range of art and came under the category of signs. Thus in Cluiia, 
aflcra man had been buried, a painter called on tlie family and submitted 
to them bb album, in which were drawn various types of noses, eyes, 
mouths and profiles; he then proceeded to paint the "portrait" of tlie 
dead man, whom he had never seen. In any case these painters no more 
regarded themselves as artists than do our itinerant photographers. 
The likeness which a Chinese aimed at was that of whatever a face, an 
animal, a landscape or a flower might signij^. The fact that art means a 
bind of representation quite distinct from the real was as obvious to him 
(if for other reasons) as it had been to the sculpto^ at Babylon, Ellora, 
Lung-Mfin and Palcnque. In short, likeness, for him, had nothing to do 
with art; it belonged to identification. 

Tlie cult of lifelikencss was fostered over a long period by the 
deference great artists paid to Nature, their assertions that they were 
her faithful servants. When Goya mentioned Nature as being one 
of hb three masters he obviously meant, “Details 1 have obs^cd 
supply their accents to eniftnbles I conjure up in my imaginarion"; 
this is the novelist's procedure, too. Certain masters, however, seem 
really to have been mastered by the thing seen, and even claimed 
that this submission contributed to their talent. Such artists often 
belong to a special human type, that of Chardin and Corot; and they 
are the least romantic men imaginable. Should we say “bourgeois"? 
I doubt if humility is a bourgeois virtue and that shy, good-hearted 
artist, Corot, seems more like Fra Angelico than like Ingres. liVhcrcas 
Chardin's seeming humility involved not so much subservience to the 
model as its destruction in the interests of his picture. He used to 
say that “one paints with emotions, not with colors," but with his 
emotions he painted—peaches 1 The boy in The Skrlcher is no more 
emotive than the still life with a pitcher and that marvelous blue of the 
carpet on which he b playing owes but litde to the real. Chardin’s 
Housewife might be a first-class Braque, dressed-up just enough to take 
in the spectator. For Chardin is no eighteenth-century petit madre. 
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more scnsmvc than his coevals; he ts, like Ckirot a simplifer, discreet but 
unflinching. His quietly compelling mastery ended for ever the sdil 
lifcj of the Dutch school, made bb contemporaries look like decorators, 
and m France, from Watteau’s death down to the Revolution, ilicre 
was nothing that we can set up against his art. 

Corot's case is similar. He revered nature, yet who, around iflso, 

less su^^rvient to nature? Daumier was to reduce it to "accents,'' 
but Daumier was a painter of the human. Corot makes of the landscape 
a radiant still life; his Jiami Bridgr, Lake of Garda and ijj PiaJt are 

like The Hausetvift, dressed-up Braques. He preferred nature to the 
museum, but his raintings to nature. And his style, like Chardin’s, 
tells of a long conflict with nature (which he was apt to confound with 
the pleasure of \'isits to the country-}. "One never feels sure,” he once 
wrote, "about w'hat one docs out of doors." His genius docs not reside 
in his sensibility (alert as a Parisian sparrow) but in his subordination 
of die subject to the picture—which caused it to be said of him that hr 
was incapable of finishing his works. The masterpieces of this devotee 
of nature passed for rough skctchcs^which indeed they often were. 
By "nature" he meant all that set him free from the theatrical. 

The comparison of a picture by Vermeer, Chardin or Corot sriih 
what its reprints, its counterpart in the real world, can be revealing. 
Let us imagine The Hausewife become a tableau uii/anL When in our 
mind's eye wc contrast the "real" jug and bread with those in the picture, 
the former stand out much more sharply; the pa.'isage becomes a long 
recession, while the girl in the background loses her abstract qualitv* 
to keep the color of the bucket and cistern we have to conjure up the 
golden haze of a summer afternoon. If wc set to clothing the housewife 
herself in any specific material (Chardin’s famous "texturea," even when 
he paints fruit, are essentially the stuff of painting, not of reality), she 
would promptly become a figure straight out of a waxworks exhibition. 
In fact—and this is true of all Chardin’s major works^—the things he 
paiiiLs, once they become real, lose their essential harmonv. His 
choi« fell on a simple pitcher not a ewer, a bucket and not a goblet, 
and his lemon-peel did not take the form of a volute; for the use of 
humble objects and extreme simplicity enabled the presence of the 
artist to make itself fdt all the more strongly. Like Lot Meainaj his 
best pictures present the world as a farrago of raw maicrials waiting 
for a master’s brush to give them order. 

A reason why the painter’s humility ris-4-vls what he sees, insisted 
on by Corot—Corot who discovered the secret of treating the face, on 
occasion, in the manner of a still life (and who, pointing his pipe at a 
man who was looking over his shoulder and had enquired where was the 
tree that he was painting, replied, "Behind me!")—docs not surprise us 
niorc 13 that in his art, as m Chardin’s, we find an admirable accuracy 
oi tone» In a painter this has less analogy than might be supposed wiih 
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the "aci^ratc btonarion" of an actor (which may be phonographic), 
“ bio more the accurate tone given by a novelist to a long speech 
by one of his characters, which is always an equivalence, not a mere 
shorthand record. Thus while some of Corot’s pictures, even the finest, 
give an impre^ion of being extraordinarily "tnie to nature,"’ though 
no doubt the picture resembles the landscape it depicts, the landscape 
not resemble the picture. When we look at the Saint^Ange 
chateau, the bndge at Mantes, Sens Cathedral, or conjure up in our 
mind s eye the valley in the Sotitjenir d'liatir and the Nami Bridge, we can 
sec at once that in the pictures of these places there h a harmony difierent 
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in kind from theirs or from that of any existing landscape. That is 
why Corot needed to “finish the picture at home,"* When we look at 
the real Sens Cathedral and at the same time at a good reproduction 
of the picture, we find that the real cathedral has the garish disharmony 
of photographs in colors. Seemingly Corot keeps to the relations that 
the \^oiis elements of the land^pe have between themselves; actually 
he adds one that they have not, and this it is that makes Uie picture—the 
harmony betiivccn its dements. The unemphatic drawing of his paint¬ 
ings (unlike that of his etchings which is remarkably bold) tends to conceal 
the fact that, so as to attain this harmony, he imposes on his subject^ 
matter a transformation as thorough-going as Poussin^s when he adjusts 
an Italian scene to one of his compositions. Like Chardin and Vermeer 
he transcribes nature but is far from being subservient to it, and our age, 
w^kich has promoted these painters to the front rank, has been quick to 
dheem in their work, not realism, but the first gleams of modern art^ 

All great painters, Grllnewald no less than Vclazquea, Goya no less 
than Chardin, stand for a unity (not alwa>^ of the same kind) based on 
the relations of colors between memsclvcs; and this becomes strikingly 
^parent when we compare their own work with that of their imitators* 
Tnis w^i$ Corot^s unity—and his sketches arc not less true to life than the 
finished canvases. Thus the Youn^ Girl who was the model for Vermceris 
famous picture was undoubtedly like this portrait—^but in the same way 
as Marie Champmeste resembled Phidre. 

The French open-air school, in defense of their methods, not only 
declared that traditional landscape suffered from the perversive influence 
of the studio, but also claimed the artist's right to sec in his own wuy* 
And, in fact, late nineteenth-eentury art strikes us as the acme of indi¬ 
vidualism; looking at the works of Van Gogh, Gauguin or Seurat, we 
completely for^t the **of 5 ciaJ" theories of Impressionism. Yet it in 
conjunction with these theories that the artist's declaration of Uberiy 
took effect. So much so that submission to reality (formerly, and ag^n 
to be, a bourgeois value) became a criterion of value for the artist, 
too, but always provided that the reality in question was a private 
one, achieved by the artist himself. 

Almost always until now this deference to nature had won the 
Spectators approval. Now all that was changed; firsily, because the 
spectator, continuing to insist on "'finished” pictures, resented a way of 
seeing so obviously unlike his; and especially because the Impressionists, 
far from courting the speetatoris approval, repudiated it. But, now 
Impressionism is of the past, we can sec that a landscape by Monet is 
no more true to life than one by Corot; it is at once more emodve and 
less finely wrought, far less governed by the artist's sight (whatever Monet 
may have said about this), and far more subservient to a fiamboyant, 
somewhat hollow calligraphy, used by the painter for making the world 


so tenuous that he could bring his art to bear on it more weightily. Tbb 
relentless impact of the individual docs not lead to a tyranny of the 
impression hut to one of the artist himsclfi not to a resurgence of the 
Sung landscape, but to Van Gogh, the Fauves and, ultimately, to Braque 
and Picasso. The vision of even the most orthodox Impressionists 
(like that of other painters) was not a subniission to •'reaUt)-" but a 
means. Byzantine painters did not see men in the semblance of ikons, 
nor does Braque see fruit*dishes in fragments. 

All types of realism are submissions to reali^ no less questionable 
tlian was the alleged fidelity of the Impressionists. The connection between 
Courbet and hb ideology of realism is no closer than that between Van 
Gogh and the impressionist ideology. In Courbet’s time realism w^ 
determined by the subject; the fire in his picture of that name is realistic 
enough (we are shown the firemen!); not so the Bunting of Troy. Even 
so Jht Firt takes more after Rembrandt and the backdrop than after 
reality. When, on occasion, Courbet fails to superimpose his private 
universe on a scene and forsakes the sombre, deeply thought~out 
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harmonica of the Fanerat, the Studio and the Fine, in favor of the conven¬ 
tion of The WoTfum tn a Hammock or the “objectivity" of the Pori fait of 
Proud*/an, his genius gains little by the change. 

It is hard to overestimate the debt that Flemish realism owes to 
BruegheFs peasant extraction. Today we realise that while he made 
common cause %vith the humanists (he was ‘‘ignorant” in the same way 
as Rabelais) and his painting is an outstanding expression of the cosmic 
spirit of the Renaissance, peasants were the buildct^ of hts Tetww of 
Babel! And that Spanish realism—from its dwarfs to crucifixions— 
what is it but one long indictment of the human situation? And 
Goya? Viewing art as an embellishment of the real, traditional 
aestlietics assumed that those who ruled out this embcllkhmcnt could but 
replace U by total submission to appearances. But there had bep no 
submission of diis kind in a great artist’s refusal to idcaliixr whp painting 
a Virgin or a donor; rather, it meant that so-called realistic methods 
were being employed by him to introduce this Virgin, or donor, into 
a private universe, distinct from the real. 

Assumed to find its natural sphere in observation of the prolctanal, 
realism dallied for a while with Bosch’s devils, It sponsped now cha¬ 
racter study, now meticulous accuracy; now the individual and the 
singular, now the will to play on natural feelings; now Chardin’s mas¬ 
terful humility (as against moribund classicism), now Romanticism 
against Neo-Classicism: now early Italianism against Byzantium, and 
even Gothic against Romanesque. Strange alliances, indeed— but all 
become intelligible if we bear in mind that realism, in so far as it claims 
to express “reality," takes as its province that very chaos which U is 
art’s fiinctioii to redress; and that there is no absolute style of realism, 
there are only realistic deflections of pre-existing styles. Thus every 
realistic movement In art has been a form of polemics, an attack on the 
idealism preceding it, “Realism," Courbet once said, "is at bottom the 
negation of the ideal." Again and again—during the last days of Rome, 
of Gothic, of the Great Chinese period, of Romanticism—realism seems to 
offer a great stj'Ic in extremii its last chance of survival. All art, it seems, 
begins as a struggle to vanquish chaos with the aid of the abstract or the 
holy; never does it begin by representation of the individual. Whereas 
all realism is founded on the individual and its attitude to the art preced¬ 
ing U is plain to see; ^ua art, all realism is a readjurtment. 

One way of seeing, however, seems to be wholly dependent on the 
model: that of the camera. No art previous to his seems to have 
any influence on the photographer; moreover, be is l«s necessarily 
a man who likes others* photographs than the painter is a man who 
likes paindngs. 

This, of course, on the assumption that our photographer does not 
trouble hU head about art. 
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For, actually^ the 
earliest photography 
derived from painting; 
the ''primitive" photog¬ 
raph was a sham still 
life, a sham landscape, 
portrait or gtnre piece. 
Nor did the early cine¬ 
ma stem from life^ but 
from the knockabout 
music-hall turn and the 
stage play. When after 
tw^enty years of dumb- 
show it solved its major 
problem by finding its 
voice (not, like the the¬ 
ater, its drama), the iu- 
vention of the talking 
him did not throw it 
back on life, but (for 
some years at least) on 
the theater^ 

From the outset 
■^^otography was called 
to face the problems 
*y'le and represent a- 
The photographer 
had no trouble at all 
m doing justice to the 

statue or the apple facing his camera, like a still life; but why 
them at all, why photograph a table from in front and in full light? 
No sooner did he begin to ^posc" his still life—no sooner did he take 
to composition —^than he came up against the pa interns time-old prob¬ 
lems. Composition became "centering”; idealization and character 
a matter of lighting (according as the light is “soR^ or "hard" a face 
conveys a different personality); motionp the snapshot. Photography 
thus became subject to an isolatid reality; a “shcc of life” made 
significant by its isolation—by the dcstructioii of the surrounding world's 
autonomy. 

Once the cinema realized that it could become an only by ordering 
the sequence of such chosen glimpses in a spjedal manner, it began to 
go to school with the masten of Venetian l^roque. And once photo¬ 
graphy and the motion picture had l^ome arts, the style of each 
cameraman, each producer, began to differentiate itself from the style 
of other cameramen, other producers. 
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Perhaps the specific character of art would have been sooner reco- 
gnJicd (Gonstahlc, Goya, Dckcrolx* Daumier and many others were 
well aware of it), had not literary romanticism—Romansque in 
comparison with the Flaubcrdan prose that to follow—indulged 
in a realistic handling of tragic themes. By employing the raw material 
of reality—or, rather, selected elements of it—this nine teen th-centu^" 
romanddsm aspired to imparting the maximum intensity to its poetic 
effects, and hailed as its precursors the Gothic n^te^* 

It was the late Gothics that our romantics had in mind. Thfophile 
Gaurier regretted 'not haring had time to visit the Cathedral, whcti 
passing through Chartres.^ After duly admiring the picturesqueness 
of machicolations and the like, they proceeded to build up the myth 
of the "great medieval crafts-man'^ (the myth that has been built up round 
the Douanier Rousseau is its modem incarnation) ^ that is to say, of 


genius as a direct expression 
of more or naive emotion. 

This m>th was linked 
up with that of the popular 
artist, who was held to be 
inspired by insdnet; the 
sciuptors* anonymity and an 
imperfect knowledge of the 
historical background of their 
work—all the cathcdriils were 
lumped together mdiscrimi- 
natdy—helped to foster this 
belief. It was fostered also 
by the term '"Gothic” which 
suggestcxl quite as much the 
wotxl carvings on the altar* 

f neces and even articles of 
umitnre as the sculpture of 
the Masters of Chartres and 
Naumburg. Yet the 
DUu at Amiens with its 
hieratic planes, the Cr^^tion 
of Adam at Chartres and the 
Naumburg Uta pointed the 
way towards Masaccio far 
more than towards the m* 
numerable wooden statuettes 
of the period. Though a 
style involving teamwork, 
Gothic in its creative moments 
was no more the product of 
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collective handicraft than would be the style of the Renaissance, 
which also employed teams of craftsmen, had the names of its great 
artists not come down to us. 

Thus the “man of sensibility** was now replaced by the rchgio^- 
minded craftsman of the past—both being preferably carpcntcK, like 
St Joseph. The noblest works of this craftsman, who carved with pious 
fidclitv what he naively saw or passionately imagined, were held to Ik 
the product of inspiration. The inspiration of mnocdice—Beethoven s 
shock of hair and. later, Verlaine's beard, the love of a hind or that of a 
lion—but always (to the romantic’s thinking) it was bye that fecundated 
art That term “cruftsmtin" implied humihty and intmtjon far more 
than technique; from which it followed that Fra Angelico was a great 
painter because he was a saint and the Master of Chartres owed every¬ 
thing to his purity of heart. And both owed their genius to the fact 
that they were fervent copyists of God’s works. Thus presumably 
paintings by St. Francis of Assisi, had he painted, would have been 
superior to Giotto’s! 


This great mythical craftsman was regarded as a Product of the 
highest epochs of religious culture; but actually an aw of faith, a world 
In which the gods are veiy' near and real, creates between the ar^t 
and his themes a relationship that has less to do with craftsmanship 
than with magic. The humility of the Moissac or Yun Kang sculptors 
is not the modesty of a doll-maker; the state of mmd of that Ghnshan 
sculptor who was the first to force upon an effigy in stone the expr^ion 
of an inner life was far nearer that of a monk preaching a crusade or 
withdrawal from the world than that of a carver of picturesque orna¬ 
ments. The fact that a Hebrew prophet is not an Academiaan does 

not convert him into a public scribe. 

True the Naumburg sculptors did not regard themsclvs as artists 
in the modem meaning of the term; but that meaning is far from cover- 
inir all the art we know. Now that we have Icami to admire so^allcd 
primitive works, we recogniae that style finds some of its most 
expressions in forms that arc foreign to the highest cultures, ms is 
to some extent an optical illusion due to the fact that we arc often as 
much impressed by the schematic lay-out of the most elementary art 
as by thar of the most highly perfected art. But the matter is not m 
simple as that; there is little doubt that the Altamira b^n, the Castellon 
and Rhodesian hunters arc consciously elaborated works; m arc Scythian 
plaques, the prows ofdrakkaTis and ArmoricanjMins—and this is no lea 
true of manv /Vfrican masks and ancestors and Oceanian fibres. Gan it 
be thought that all tht variom styles from the bisons to the cathedrals 
whose Spences, connecting links and ramificariorn we know or ™ 
surnme—can it be that these styles were always created by mspir^ 
individuals? We feel that somehow the greatest works forgather in 
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a domain as yet uncharted; htxi the common measure between the 
outstanding works of the Middle Ages, the great epochs that ensued 
and the decadent, popular and barbarian arts is more than an uprush 
of emotion touched with genius—even if modcrtiiacd by the appellation 
of the instinct or the subconscious. 

Indeed* when applied to art* these terms are highly unreliable. 
They lump together what the artist docs without aiming at it and what 
he docs unwittingly—his triumphs over the dark poAvers betcaguering 
him and his capitulatiom to them, his quest of a suDtle* slowly matured 
perfection and Ms spomancoiis ecstasies. (Incidentally, our interpreta¬ 
tions of th i s dark hinterland arc greatly rationalized] perhaps before 
this century^ h out we shall find surer sources of illumination.} Though 
great artbls tend to explain their genius in terms of the values of their 
age* they arc far from being unaware that it is something w^hoUy j>ersonal; 
Rodin was alw^ays talking about “nature,” but when he carved his 
BaJzac^ sculpture was his sole concern. It is a mistake to confuse that 
obsessive vulture which Freud claims to detect in Saint Ami£ (and of 
whose presence he suggests that Leonardo was unaware} with the render¬ 
ing of distance in the Lisa^ on wMch the artist expended so much 

thought. During many centuries artists regarded tne language of 
painting as a form of "mystery "j no artkt ever painted a fresco or a 
tempera panel with the careless rapture of a child doing a water-color 
sketch. No doubt we cannot analyse the sudden crystallization of 
genius as we are trying to analy^ tlie creative process; but are we any 
letter able to analyse it in the case of the mathematician or physicist, 
who also has his inspired moments? The unconscious clement behind 
invention, which comes when least expected—when the wall against 
which the inventor has been pushing suddenly gives way—^has nothing 
in common with the age-old heritage bequeathed to us by myths and 
legends. The latter is one of art’s ferments; the former, the victory of 
an obsession. Every invention, whether a Max Ernst picture or the 
quantum theory, is an answer. Aisalysis, conjunctions of ideas do not 
give rise to invention, they release it, and even so release it only after 
a sort of siege; similarly artistic creation does not spring from a surrender 
to the unconscious but from an ability to “tap" and canalize it. That 
the Masters of Chartres and equally Cezanne and Van Gogh were in no 
way unconscious of what they were doing is proved not only by what 
they say but by their works. Like other men, and no more than they, 
the a^t is conscious of the human tide bearing him up, but he is aho 
conscious of the control he exercises on it, even if that control be only 
of its forms and colors. When instinctive artists arise in any human 
group, it means that they had Uic creative instinct to begin with. 

Shall we say that in the fetishes, as ui Celtic coins, there is an element 
of instinctive expression? But it is also present in Michelangelo, in 
Rembrandt and the metopes of the Parthenon. Some hold the view 
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that the coins and the Tetishes were the expression of itisthici atone. But, 
since it Is obviously not the case that the best sculptor of some terrifying 
god is the most terror-stricken member of the tribe, what is it that gives 
his style its power? Either he is copying previous forms fin which 
it is their inventor who concerns us), or else he is inventing them; 
but why, if guided solely by his instinct, should he always keep in touch 
with an earlier style? Timid indeed must have been the instinct which 



marvelous must be the “unconsdous’’ of New Ireland wHch gives me 
to fetishes as intridte g^stincs of patience^ that of the Osisnui which 
combines a svTitem of bare and globules with swelling arabesques, amplify- 
me these ^idventures coin by coin till ilicy link up with the abstract arl of 
today 1 Such an “unconscious’’ would have to be no longer individual 
but racial or regional, and its alleged freedom would gradually shade 

off into complete determinism. ^ , , , - 

The truth is that the continuity wc find m the arts of savages hardly 
fits in with any notion of an instinctive art^ in which wc should expcci 
to find at least as much diversity as in the art of children. For each of 
these savage am tries to maintaiti. or even to intensify, with a Byzantine 
fidelity to the past, the art preceding it, on which (when not purely and 
simply copying earlier works) it is as obviously dependent as Van Gogh 
on Millet Mmost all the modeled skulls of the New Hebrides come 
from one small island (Toman); it is only on the Mnphe^ of the 
Archipelago that its strident colors mingle with the ochres, blacks and 
whites of the art of New Guinea, 

Quite obviously consciousness plays a smaller part in the iye ol a 
designer of Armorican coins and in that of an Oceanian sculptor than in 
that of a Pheidias; but can we be so sure that it plays a proportionately 
smaller part m his art? Obviomly the consciousness of an artist, 
mentaiity, has nothing to do with a gift for building theories of an. 
The kings of the Balubas refrained from having their effigies made when 
there svere no "good sculptors*- available, VNTio, then, wen: these "go^ 
sculptors?" To dUoern the limits of the part played by msanct m the 
art of an Oceanian, a graver of Armorican i^ins, a medieval artist, a 
Douanicr Rousseau, wc need only to view their w^ks amongst those 
preceding them and in their chronological order. There elements 
of instinct, chance and play in Sumenan terracottas as m ihe black 
basalt figurines of Lagash; but not the same elements. Undoubtedly 
a great artist gives rein to his instinct—but only after he has mastered 
it- that illusion of the omnipotence of emotion in art, which arose with 
the resuscitation of Gothic, reappears whenever we arc confronted and 
conquered by an art whose figures do not fit in with any aesthetic 
theory of beauty or of the imitation of nature. 
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The belief that the plastic arts transcribe the artistes visnal 
experiencej and the collateral belief that they are expressions of an 
instinctual drive, arc not theories in the ordinary sense; they arc persistent 
iUusions which, disappearing and reappearing through the ages, take 
effect on the artists themselves at certain periods—though in their 
Ltiterprctations rather than in their creations. Thus while Corot 
declared Nature to be his nustness, Rodin made the same assertion still 
more vehemently; but what he really meant by “Nature'" was what he 
took from her. 

Often the medieval master-craftsman did not himself ply the chisd* 
A remark once made by Renoir puts this in an amusing way^ “As 
far as I can make out,"’ he said* *"thcrc was one fellow with a hammer 
and a chkel hammering away at a statue for all he was worth and 
another fellow in a comer just looking on and doing nothing! And 
the one who looked oUj so they tell me, was the sculptor.'" That w^as 
doubtless so, and wc can hardly be asked to credit a theory of an 
unconscious working by prosy in such cases. Actually those "naive 
copyists of what they had before their eyesof whom wc have heard so 
much studied all the new^ forms, from reliquaries to ivory carvings and 
miniatures, with much more attention than they gave to the farmyard 
animals they saw every day^ Giotto was a shepherd but the sheep he 
painted were very queer sheep indeed! Much of Rheims is plain to see 
at Bamberg and Naumburg; of Senlis at Chartres, Rheims, Mantes and 
Laon. Like the escarpments of a momttaiit range^ the great Italian 
painters seem to lake their purchase on each other- The most extreme 
realists stem, according to their period, from romantic or idealist masters, 
even from the more impressive forms of architecture. Goya*s path kd 
through Bayeu; the Impressionists* through traditional palnung and 
Manet; Michel an gdo's through Donatello; Rcmbrandt*s through 
Lastmann and Elshdmer- El Grcco^s through Bassano*s studio—and 
prccociiy means an ability to copy at an early age. The fact that not 
a single artist became a landscape painter until, firsts he had gradually 
and laboriously pruned away the figures from his landscapes has much 
to tell us as to the alleged subjection of the artist to nature and the 
limitations of his surrender to direct vhual experience or to spontaneous 
emotion- The man of genius has notbiiig to do with nature, apart from 
what he takes from nature and makes his own. Whether the artist is 
aware or unaware of this, whether his picture is carefully thought out 
lx:rorehaiid or instinct plays a major part, what a work of art reveab 
U ncitlicr a visual experience, nor emotion, if style be lacking. Even a 
Rembrandt, a Piero della Francesca or a Michel a ngdo is not, at the 
dawn of his career, a man who sees more vividly than others the infinite 
diversity of things; he is a youth enraptured by certain paintings which 
he carries about with him everywhere behind hts eyelids and which 
suffice to divert hb ga^ic from the world of appearances. 
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No doubt those tixtists far remoter from us than the Gothic niasiers, 
the bronze-wortei^ of the Steppes, treated as outcasts by reason of their 
professional dealing with fire and weapons (just as the butcher and the 
sacrificer, men of blood, were outcast)' 'HO doubt these men had a 
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ARt OP tlifi JTtPPES: ANIMALS FIGimNO (fIHIT CENTUJtV 7] 

conception of themselves vc^ difTercni from Rodin’s of liinjself; yet 
did this conception have any Influence on their refusal to copy traditional 
scenes of the slaughter of wild beasts and their insistence on creating 
new ones? The first Buddhist sculptor who dared to close Buddha’s 
eyes, the first medieval sculptor who dared to depict the Virgin weeping 
—and all who dar^ to reject the evidence of their senses—have a 

E lace beside^ Phetdlas and Michelangelo, their compeers (and not 
cside thrir imitators), in our art museums and in our memories, I 
name that man an artist who ermUs forms, be he an ambassador like 
Rubens, an Image-maker like Gislebcrt of Auton, an igaotns like the Master 
of Chartres, an illumiuator like Limbourg, a king’s firiend and court 
official like Velazqucr, a rentier like C^anne, a man possessed like Van 
Gogh or a vagabond like Gauguin; and i call that man an artisan who 
rtpndttas forms, however great may be the charm or sophistication of 
his craftsmanship. How many arts have been discovered since we have 
learnt to isolate them from the productions of the handicrafts that grew 
up around them! The indistinguishable herd of Gaho-Romans arc 
not to be confused with that unknown man who carved the Poitiers 
capita], or the band of craftsmen responsible for the Palmyra tombs with 
that one unknown artist who foreshadowed Byzantium, or the artisans 
who carved the blue Gandhara schist with the masters of the great 
Buddhist %urcs and the propbeLs of the Wei period, or the servile 
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followeis of the Byzantine canon with him who made the mosaics of 
Su Lute’s in Phods. It would he as inept as likening to Poussin 
Raphael’s imitators or the seveotcenth-century dccoiutors. Tlie fact 
that our conception of the artist was something quite unknown in the 
Middle Ages (and for many thousand years before) and that a genius 
lTt;f Van Eyck was commissioned to design set pieces and to paint 
cofien, docs not affect the feet that painters and sculptors, when posses^ 
of genius, transfigured the art they had inherited, and the creative joy 
of the man who ttivtnted the Moissac Ckfut, the Chartres Kings and the 
Uta was different in kind from the satisfaction felt by the cabinet maker 
who had just completed a perfect chest. Though a serf, a serf-artist 
b none the less an artbt. And when men the least sophisticated sculptor 
of the High Middle Ages (like the contemporary painter haunted by 
art’s long history) invented a system of forms, he did not accomplish thb 
by freeing his art from subservience to nature or to hb personal emotions, 
but as a result of hb conflict with a previous type of ait. Thus at 
Chartres as in Egypt, at Florence as in Babylon, art was begotten of 
life upon an art preceding it. 


m That IS why every artist starts off with the pastiche, .^nd 
this pastiche, into which sotnetimes genius furtively insinuates 
itself (like the humble figure at a garret window in some 
Flemish paintings}, is certainly an attempt at participation, but not 
pardcipadon in life itself. The fact that it is not the sight of a supremely 
beautiful woman, but the sight of a supremely beautiful painting that 
launches a painter on his career does not diminish the emodon behind 
his creative impulsej for, like all deep emotions, the emotion roused by 
art craves to make itself eternal. Practiced with ritual fervor, imitation 
is a familiar instrument of magic, and a painter needs but recall his 
first paintings, or a poet his first poems, to realize that they served him 
as a means of participadng, not in the world of men, but in that of art, 
and what he asked of them was less a conquest of the world of reality, 
an escape from it, or even an expression of it, than a sense of fellowship 
with brother artists. It was Courbet, the realist, who entitled certain 

[ Jictures in his first exhibition Florentine Pasikhe, Dutch Pastiche and the 
ike. 

As most of us have realized, art is not a mere embellishment of life; 
nevertheless, having so long regarded it as such, the average European 
is still too apt to confuse the vocadon of an artist with the activities of 
the jeweler. We all know that o^er worlds besides the real world exist, 
but nothing is gained by relegating them indiscriminately to a dream 
world, where the word "dream" expresses at once the vagaries of sleep 
and satisfacdon of desire. The world of art is fantastic in the sense 
that its elements are not those of reality; but its fantasy is intrinsic and 
fundamental, quite other than the wayward imaginings of the daydream, 
and present no le«s in Velazquez and Titian than m Bosch or Goya; 
no less in Keats than in Shakespeare. We need only recall the admira¬ 
tion and the other less definable cmotiDns conjured up in us by the first 
great poem wc encountered; they stemmed from a revelation, not 
from any reasoned judgment. It is significant that a young man, 
swept off his feet by a stage play, cannot decide if he wishes to ^comc 
an actor or a poet. The world of art ts not an idealized ivorld but 
another world; thus every anist feels himself akin to the musical composer. 

In his Baalam of 1626 Rembrandt did not set out to represent life 
but to speak the language of his master, I^stmann; for him the love of 
painting meant the possession, by painting it, of that plastic world 
which fascinated him, just as the young Greco sought to possess, by 
imitating it, the world of the Venetians. Every artist builds up his 
personality on these early imitations; the painter advances from one 
world of fortiis to another world of forms, as the writer from one world 
of words to another, and the compoar from derivative music to his own. 
When Rouault mentioned certain influences in an early canvas. Degas 
replied: “Anri have you ever seen anyone bom by his unaided efforts?" 
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The p^tiche h not necessarily one of a single master; it sometuncs 
combines a teacher with one or more masters (Rembrandt in hb extreme 
youth combined Lastmann with Elsheimcr); sometimes these masters 
are relatively different, sometimes akin (in his early Italian canvases 
El Grew owed more to Venetian art tKan to Bassano). Occasionally 
n style is imitated as a whole, and, it may be, something even less than 
a style—the prc\'ailing taste of a period, the sparkling intricacies of 
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ine composition, the tapestry effects of the Venetians, the Expres- 
of Gennan Gothic in its last phase, the limpid color of 


Impressionists, the geometry of Cubism. The Munich exhibition 
which after nearly twentj- years of Hitlenan aesthetic, brought together 
self-taught artists under the style of “The Fiw Painters," gave the 
impression of being, as a whole, a pastiche of the School of Paris, though 
acnially no individual French master was imitated by these painters. 

Whether an artist begins to paint, write, or compose early or late 
in life, and however effective his fiist works may be, alwa^ behind them 
lies the studio, the cathedral, the museum, the library or the rancert-haU. 
Inasmuch as painting, though representing or suggeshng Arce dimen¬ 
sions, is limited to two, any painting of a lan^caM is bound to approx- 
mate more closely to any other painting of a landscape than to the 
actual scene depicted in it. Thus the young painter has not to make 
a choice between his personal "vision; and his master or meters, but 
between certain canvases and certain other canva^. Did he not 
derive his vision from some other p.'unter or painters, he would have to 

invent the art of painting for him^. . .u j - - r r 

One of the reasons why we fail to recognize the driving force of 
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previous art behind each work of art is that for many centuries it has 
been assumed that there exists a styleless, photographic kind of drawing 
{though we know now that even a photograph hru its share of style), 
which serves as the basis of works possessing style, that style being 
something added. This I call the fallacy of a “neutral style." 

Its origin is the idea that a living model can be copied without 
interpretation or any self-expression; actually no such literal copy 
has ever been made. Even in drawing thb notion can be applied only 
lo a small range of subjects^ to a standing horse seen in profile, for 
instance, but not to a galloping horse. This theory owes much to the 
silhouette, and underlying it is the assumption that the basic neutral 
style would be a bare outline. But any such method, if strictly followed, 
would not lead to any form of art, but would stand in the same relation 
to drawing as an art as the commercial or official style of writing stands 
to literature. 

Expression through the medium of color was confused over a long 
period with the representation of color; told to paint a red curtain, an 
art student after biocking-in the oudinc covers the surface thus enclosed 
with any red he has to hand; just as !n an industrial draftsman’s office 
metal surfaces are shown in a symbolical blue. That red, too, is in 
no sense expressive; but, like the symbolical blue, a sign, Paindng 
recognixes no neutral fo^s, though it recomizes signs—the forms that 
an artist discovers for himself and those already discovered by other 
artists. A neutral style no more exists than does a neutral language; 
styleless pictures no more exist than do wordless thoughts. Thus the 
teaching of the plastic arts {apart from mere training of the hand) is 
nothing more than the teaching of the signiheant elements in a style or 
several styles (thus, in our own, perspective is one of these elements). 
.Academic drawing b a rationalized style—what theosophy is to religions 
or Esperanto to a living tongue. The art school does not teach students 
to copy “nature"; but only the work of masters. Though the life- 
stories of great painters show lu pastiches as being the starting point of 
their art, none tells of a transition from the art school to genius without 
a conflict with some previous genius. Any more than the hbtoryofart 
can show us a style bom directly from nature, and not from a conflict 
with another style. 

Thus the artist is bom prisoner of a style—^which, however, ensures 
his freedom from the world of appearances. But even so, we are often 
told, he certainly chose his masters. 

This b one of those "logical illusions" so frequent in the comedy 
of the human understanding. That word "choim" suggests a weightng- 
up of comparable significances and qualities: the attitude of a buyer at a 
shop-counter. But have we forgotten the first contacts of our early 


youth with getxixu? Wc never deliberately ekou anything; we had 
successive, or simultaneous, enthusiasms, often quite incompatible with 
each other, mat young poet ever (hse between Baudelaire and 
Jean Aicard (or even Thiophilc Gautier)? What novelist between 
Dostoevski and Ehimas (or even Dickens)? mat painter between 
Delacroix and CSormon (or even Decamps)? VShat musician between 
Mozart and Donizetti (or even Mendelssohn) ? Tristan did not choose 
between Isolde and the lady beside her. Every young man’s heart ss a 
gt^veyard in which are iti$cribed the names of a thousand dead artists 
but whose only actual denizens are a few mighty, often antagonistic, 
ghosts. Permanent survival is reserved to a few ^eat immortal fig¬ 
ures, and men do not "choose" them; Tor they do not allure, they 
exercise an irresistible fascination. 

Love is not bom of consecrated eminence; nor is our love of the 
great works of art. .^d, incidentally, we still arc far from having 
discovered the sum total of these works; we are far from appreciating 
tht inu^ic of other parts of the world, in all its richness, at a first bearing 
'fnjt, we arc quick to feel at home Mfith a new Rembrandt, but a newly 
found Byzantine work is slow in extricating itself from the farrago 
whence it has emerged. And, lastly, one sees only what one looks at; 
in the twelfth centuiy', men looked at the classical bas-rclicrs very 
perfunctorily. The sensibility of a young artist is tempered by histoty, 
which made its choice before he came on the scene—primarily by its 

eliminations. ■ r l j r 

The relationship between die artist and art is of the order ol a 
vocarion. And the religious vocation, when authentic is not feU as the 
result of a choice, but as an answer to God’s call. The painter may 
spend his lime choosing and preferring (as he thinks), but once his atti¬ 
tude to art takes a definitive form much of the ftecdom has gone out ot it. 

An artist's vocation almost always dates from adolescence and 
usually pivots on the art of his owm time. Neither for Michelangelo 
nor for Raphael was the art of antiquity a siarting-ofF ^mt; nor even 
for David, who began as an eighteenth-century ^nt mam. rhe armt 
needs “living" forbeart though, in periods held by their painters to be 
decadent, these are rot always his immediate predecessor, but the last 
great outstanding figures. For at a certain moment ofhisto^ a picture 
or a statue speaks a language it will never speak again: the language 
of its birth Varied as was the life-story of the Parcac from their Par¬ 
thenon days to their journey’s end in London, non cJias ever heard a^m 
the message they gave men on the Acropolis. The Smiimg Angti 01 
Rheims is a statue whose ■‘stiflhess" increased with every century; 
but at its birth it was a smile incarnate, a face that had suddenly come 
alive—like all faces sponsoring a discovery in the field ot the Welite. 
Only &ftcr wc had s^o color films did wc become conscious of the 
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monochrome of the early cmema; when they were a novdty, the hieratic 
photowaphs of our ancestors seemed the last possible word in realism, 
But the compelling effect of great works of art (though not always 
immediate) is not limited to innovations in the field of representation; 
it is inherent in all forms of true creation. It was not when they set 
eyes on Flemish art even at its most rcalistiCf or on Italy's freest, airiest 
Ibrnis, that the crowd hailed the living figure and bore it aloft in triumph; 
it was when they set eyes on a certain Cimabue. 
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Since the visible world is never merely something to be reproduct^, 
a painter can only copy another painter—or else blaac new trails# In 
the field of representation lie seeks for what has not yet been portrayed 
(a new subject, movement^ light} ^ in the realm of crcatioiij what ha& 
not yet been created. In either ease he is bound to make discoveries, 
whether he be a Raphael or a Rembrandt, and the note he strikes is 
such that those who hear it for the first time often recogniKc m it (as 
did the creator) a proclamation of the artist’s conquest of the world. 
It is exceptional that Ciniabuc’s A’lndcnno should have been borne ^in 
triumph h the mwd, but every artist of genius, so long as his discoveries 
retain their pungency, U secretly l»mc in triumph by artists. In 
the reiilm of rnDdern art Cezaime is still a king. The reason why 
the great artist builds his genius up on the achievement of his immediate 
prcdeccssOrt is doubtless that the leaven of discovery not been 
exhausted in their art. From Cdzanne s death to Renoir s, every true 
painter fclt himself nearer to them than to Delacroix, the adnuration 
they inspired in him had an immediacy dial was lacking to their fori^ 
runners in the art museum; their art was iifiw. Thoudi pamtmp and 
statues make Pheidias more present to us than Caesar, Rembrandt Aan 
Louis XIV—as Shakespeare means more to us than Elizabeth and Bacli 
than Frederick II—there lies between a living art and the art museum 
something of the gulf that yawns between our lives today and history. 
As in music .md literature, so in painting a living lesser art affects us 
more strongly than a great art, dead. 

The previous work which gives the start to every artist s vocation 
has usuam- so violent an impact that we see not only the style thai^as 
fascinated him, but the subjects, too, incorporated m the pastiche. That 
a thirteenth-century sculptor should want to make a Fir^it seems self- 
ev-ident: but it is less of a foregone conclusion dial we shou d discov-er 
in far-away Japan the landscapes of Aix and Cagnes, the Haricoums 
that Picasso inherited from Cdzarme and the guitar he brought from 
Barcelona. And that metif of a lion savaging his prey which, from 
Mtsopotamia down to the art of the Steppes, persisted through at least 
three ^Itures—how could it have owed its permanence to a religion it so 
long outlived? This continuance through so many centuries of a so 
small number of most-favored subjects is strikmg evidence of the blind 
infatuation of every painter in his early phase. In all the vast diversity 
of thiriES voung artists once seemed to see nothing ^cepi a wmcly 
youth a Virgin, some mythological scenes or \cnetian letes, just as 
today the voung artist sees Harlequins and apples everywhere. For 
what he scr^s is not a diversity of objects asking to be painted, but those 
only which the style attached to (hem 1^ segregated from reality. ^ 

The man whom painting affects solely as a form of representation 
» not the artist but the non-artist. But the man who is profoundly 
moved by Rembrandt's Flajtd Ox, by Piero della Francescas Adoration 


qf th€ Shtphtfdsj^ by Van Gogh's Vincfnt^s this man set merely 

scenes, however striking and well executed;, in these paintings? Just 
as a certain sequence of chords can abruptly make one aware of the 
world of music, thus a certain compelling balance of colors and lines 
comes as a revelation to one who realizes that here is a marie easement 
opening on another workU Not necessarily a supema! world, or a glor¬ 
ified one; but a world different in Hnd from that of reality* 

For thence it is that art is born: from the lure of the elusive, the 
mapprehcnsible, and a refhsal to copy appearances' from a desire to 
w*rc5t forms from the real world to w^nich man is subject and to make 
them enter into a world of which be h the ruler. The artist knows tliat 
his dommadon is at best precarious, that its progress wdll be limited, 
yet he is conscbus—passionately at first, then as the experience repeats 
itselfj with diminishing in tensity—of embarking on a vast adventure. 
The primordial impulse may have been no more than a craving to paint* 
Vet, whatever are the gifts revealed in his first attempts and whatever 
foon his apprenticeship may take, he knows that he is starting a jaumey 
towards an unknown land, that this fir^t stage of it has no importance, 
and that he is “bound to get somewhere.” 

Art has its impotents and its impostoTS“if fewer chan in the field 
of love. As in the case of love its nature is often confused with the 
pleasure It may give^ but, like love, it is not itself a pleasure but a passion, 
and involves a break-away from the world*s values in favor of a value 
of its own, obsessive and all-powerful. The ards t has need of others who 
share his passion and he can live fully only in their company. He is 
like Donatello who, as a legend tells us, struggled to prolong his death 
agony, so that his friends might have time to replace the tawdry crucifix 
on his breast with one of Brunelleschi 

Like every conversion, the discovery of art is a rupture of an earlier 
relationship between man and the world, and it has the far-reaching 
intensity of what psychologists call "'affects* " Creators and connoisseurs^ 
all those for vrhom art exists (in other words, who arc as responsive to 
the form$ it creates as to the most emotive mortal forms] share a faith 
in an Immanent power peculiar to man* They dcvaloriae reality, 
just as the Christian faith—and indeed every religious system’—<levalor¬ 
ize it. Also, like the Christians, they de^^alorizc it by their faitli in a 
privileged estate, and a hope that man (and not chaos) contains within 
him the source of his eternity. 

This immanent powder of art can be equated to the fact that most 
works of the past usually affect us ihreugh /Arif j/yitr. The tenacious 
but mistaken belief that art is a means of representation and copies 
nature in nature^s st>-le and not in one of its own, and the equally 
mistaken bt^Hef that a "neutral” style exists—both of which beliefs w^ere 
fostered by the long supremacy' of the art of antiquity—gave rise to the 
view that styles are, as it were, successive varieiies of ornament added to 
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an immutabic substi^tum, 
adjuncts and nothing more, 

Ytt it is dear that the wo¬ 
man's bod)r at Pergamum is 
prisoned within the Hellen¬ 
istic arabesque, m was the 
Roman bust within the con¬ 
ventions of tlie Roniaii the- 
* After that great mo- 
of art history w hen for 
the first time man arose, 
rqoicitig in his strength, in the 
straight folds of the Auriga, 
then in ihe parallel lines of 
the Panathenaic frieze and the 
horsemen of the Acropolis, the 
“classical” sculptors replaced 
the hieratic line of Egyptian 
statuary by their broad shell- 
likc curves and a facile maj¬ 
esty reminiscent of the trophy. 

Thus we see that what once 
ranked as absolute beauty 
now strikes ns as the style, 
followed by the stylization, of 
the classical age. Both, like 
those of By-zantium, arc the 
expression of a particular in¬ 
terpretation of the world—an 
interpretation calling for a 
special way of seeing before 
being enriched by it. When 
Claude Loirain took sunset as his theme, what he saw in it was not so much 
the intrusion of the ficcting moment into the classical landscape as a perfect 
expression, in Time, of the embellished world he was aspiring to create; 
his sunset is not a fleeting moment but an ideal aspect of the universe 
like certain stormy skies of the Venetians, a transcendent hour standing 
to ordinary daylight as an idealized face stands to its ordina^ aspect. 
For him it was not a model to be copied, but an accompaniment; as 
mist is to the lay-out of the Sung landscapists, and as is the schematic 
death’s-head to so many Pre-Columbian figures. A style is not merely 
an idiom or mannerism; it becomes these only when, ceasing to be a 
conquest, it settles down into a convention, TTic tast^ of a period arc 
mannerisms which follow those of styles or may exist without them; 
but Romanesque was not a medieval “modem style," it illustrated 
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a special attitude towards the co$mos| indeed every true style is the 
scaJing-down to our human perspective of that eternal flux on whose 
m^'sterious rhythms we are borne ineluctably^ in a never-cearfng drift 
of stars. Apollo^ Prometheus-—or Saturn; Aphrodite, or Ishtar; a 
resurrection of the flesh, or the Dance of Death. Once the Dance of 
Death becomes more than an allegory, it throws light on Northern 
Europe of the fifteenth century in the same way as the Panathenak 
frieze throws li^ht on the Acropolis. It has its own idiomj its own 
color. (Only imagine a Dance of I>eath treated in the style of 
Raphael, Fragonard or Renoir!) Its dancing throng pomt^ the way 
towards the Christ in Prnjtr, in the same sense that the processions of 
ancient Greece converged on the Auriga and the **Ap$th l/it Tihr^ 
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Whatever the artist himself maj^ $ay or^ the matter, never does he 
let himself be mastered by the outside world; always he subdues it to 
something he puts in its stead. Indeed this will to transform is inherent 
in his artistic personality. They are simpletonsj those ^'theoreticians 
of the fruit-bowr' as we may call them^ wno refuse to see that the still 
life is a product not of primitive cultures but of advanced cultures; that 
our paiiucis are not painters of fruit but of those modem still tifes, which 
follow each other lite so many ikonSj truculent or timid as the case may 
be. Thus^ too, portraits, during those periods when the face was not 
yet treated as a still life, qualified as works of art in so far as they revealed 
or magnihed what began where the mere reproduction of features ended. 
Our attitude towards an object varies according to the function we 
assign to it; wood can mean a tree, a fetish or a planks The depiction 
of living forms begins not so much with the artisfs submission to his 
model as with his domination of the model—with the expressive sign* 
Thus the sexual triangles imposed on the bodies of Cretan and Meaopo- 
taminn statuettes symbolize fecundity' but do not represent it. For the 
visible world is not only a profusion of forms^ it is a profusion of signifi¬ 
cances; yet as a w^hole it signifies nothing, for it signifies everything. 
Life is stronger than man by reason of its multiplicity and total inde¬ 
pendence of his will, and because what wc regard both as chaos and as 
fatality arc implicit in it; but, taken individually, each form of life is 
weaker than man, since no living form in itself signifies life. We may 
be sure tliat the ancient Eg>ptian^s feeling of oneness with eternity 
was indicated less by h\$ features and demeanor than by the statues 
tliat have come down to US. And though the world is stronger than map, 
the significance of the world is as strong as the world itself; a mason at 
work on Notre-Dame could, as a living, moving being, defy the sculptor^s 
art—yet, though he was alive, he was not ''Gothic." 

Thus Styles are signifeatwns^ they impose a mamng on visual expe¬ 
rience; though often we find diem conflicting with each other, passing 
avvay and superseded, always we see tliem replacing the uncharted scheme 
of things by the coherence they enforce on all they “represent.^ However 
complex, however lawless an art may claim to be-^cn the art of a 
Van Gdgh or a Rimbaud—it stands for unity as against the chaos of 
appearances; and when time has passed and it has borne fniit, this 
becomes apparent. Ev^ style, in fact, creates its own universe by 
selecting and incorporating such elements of reality as enable the artist 
to focus the shape of tilings on some cssendrj part of man* 

The Last Judgmetti might be taken as a symbol of this significance 
implicit in all styles. In the Florentine ''Christs” that Michelangelo 
bad carved before this, there had not been a hint of that strange colossal 
figure whose maledictory gesture consigns to the outer darkness those 
wretched sinners wrested from the brief darknes^s of the tomb. When 
in one of his last works (in the Cathedral of Orvieto) Fra Angelico 
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FRA A.SGEL1JQQ; THE Uvst JUDGKEKT (DETAIL: CHRIST) 


had portrayed that gesture, it was slilJ charged with benediction and 
seemed to be directed towards the attendant angels. Its transformation 
is one of the most significant transformations in the whole history of 
art. In Michelangelo’s fresco the Damned press forward towards that 
implacable Judge against whom crouches the Virgin of Pity; everything 
—even the light enveloping Christ’s Herculean torso, twice as large as 
that accepted by the convendons of the day—conspires to make the 
surging throng of the Valley of Jehoshaphat resemW the triumphal 
progress of an imperatttr. If there be little of Jesus in the central figure, 
It U surely God incarnate. 

How small a pan, indeed, is played by Jesus in the Bible of the 
Sistine! The w'hofc ceiling announced his coming, yet when at length 
He appears above the altar (almost thirty years later) a change has 
intervened. In this hi^oic threnody, unique in the world’s art, there is 
no trace of the quiveriiig movement Rembrandt’s compassion imparls 
to the open hands of hi* Christ and even to the menacing hands of his 
□rophets; for Rembrandt sponsors the whole Bible. Whereas in 
Michelangelo’s vision of the last end of the human adventure what 
account is taken of the Incarnation? His ail-conquering Messiah was 
not bom in a stable, was never mocked and buffeted, succored no 
travelers on the W'ay to Emmaus, nor was He crucified between two 
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thieves. Remote indeed is that divine humilic]' which He shared with 
the saints who now cstx>rt Him, tike a terrified bodyguard! The 
trumpets of Apocalypse have sounded, every wall h^ fallen, the imme» 
morial Lights twinkling on earth above the Christchild^s crib have been 
put out, and with them the Star in the East—and Giotto's genius. 
Those friendly, understanding beasts beside the crib are now mere 
insensate animals. The incarnation has become an ordeal fraught with 
terrors and a time of humiliation. 

Gothic Judgment Days—at RJicims and Bourgcs, for instance- 
had often been resurrections; Michelangelo's is a doomsday. His 
trembling saints are not the Blessed, and the con^sition of his Ire^o 
is not so much integrated around Christ (like Tintoretto's ParaJue) 
as skilfully disintegrated by the great void down which are cataractiiig 
—without filling it— the Damned. The compelling influence exerted 
then and still exercised by Michelangelo’s great work has been attribute 
to the nudes that figure in it; indeed the multitude of naked bodies 
caused offense and three popes gave orders For the destruction of The 
Last Judgment. This seems surprising when we remember that the 
Church tolerated the nude under certain circuntstaiices: before the 
Fall and after death—^Evc and the resuscitated bodies. This was the 
Judicious answer given by the InfjuLsjtion of Venice when, summoned 
before them to justify his "profane" treatment of The Last Supper, Veronese 
feli back on the authority of Michelangelo to justify his harmless do^. 
Surprising, too, is the fact that, during two centuries, charges of indecency 
were leveled against TAf Last Judgment (which had been bowdlerized 
into decorum a month before the artist’s death); it was feared that this 
throng of burly Titans might evoke ribald comments from a populace 
that was being edified by Bernini’s statues. Yet it is surely obvious 
that The Last Jadgment is one of the world's least sensuous works of art. 
The truth is that Michelangelo’s detractors, though unconscious of the 
true reasons for their antipathy, were not mistaken when they saw in 
this fresco a hostile work. 

For these nudes arc not idealized, they arc magnified. Evil, for 
Michelangelo, is not a "deficiency, " the negative of virtue, and his hell 
is not made of mud. The human dust that eddies in the whirlwind of 
the Judgment still forms part of the huge shadow cast by Ludfer; this is 
the Last Day, and also the last end of Satan, henceforth entombed forever 
in the kingdom of the dead. This Michelangelo expressed in terms of 
an art that foreshadowed Milton and Hugo in his last phase; and it 
was by way of man that he expressed it. But Michelangelo’s "man" 
in this fresco (in which he no more says the last word of his art than 
Shakespeare docs of his, in Afaeheth) is quite other than Raphael's 
■’man," who has made his peace with the universe; he is in the toils of 
a dilemma, a mystery without solution, Raphael’s man Ls saved by the 
New Testament, Michelangelo’s aggrandized by the Old; his significance 
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is heightened, he is forced into becoming the toftiest eKprcssion of his 
own tragedy, an echo of the drama of the universe. He is of heroic 
stature, not in so far as he dominates his situation, but in so far as he 
embodies in himself its harrowing grandeur. Art for Michelangelo is 
a means of revelation; he pves his own likeness to the hideous, ravaged 
\'i$age St. Bartholomew displays, not to Christ, but to the spectator. 
Nothing brings out more clearly the new significance that genius can 
impose on a set theme than a comparison of the Gothic irony of Signor* 
ellfs skeletons with those deep organ-notes which in the lower portion 
of the fresco stress the polyphonic majesty of Miehelangelo^s vision; 
Death contemplated by Man, whose gaae neither the panic-stricken 
crowd nor the celestial Judge can avert from the fascination exercised by 
that inexorable face. 
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A Judge, nevertheless, such as had never before been seen, in whom 
not onJy the face but the significance of Christ was changed, and, as a 
result, the significance of the faces around Him. Though these nudes 
are so much like those on the Sistinc ceiling and these faces like those of 
the Prophets, they acquire another meaning, becau5»e they follow the 
coming of Christ iiL>!tead of announcing It. We can hardly conceive of 
this Judge in Israel figuring in The Bamntd of SignoreDi with its devils 
with pointed wings and its knights borrowed from the Golden Legend; 
nor can we sec how the nudes in the cathedrals or e\'cn thcjKwr human 
herd of Or\*icto could have been grouped around Him, Gothic nudes 
are men stripped of their garments—one can almost see them shivering 
with cold—and even in the Romanesque art of Autun the Damned 
have the look of punished children. Michelangelo’s Damned are 
convulsed but not cowed by their terror, and that shattering gesture 
which casts them forth has come, by way of Angelico, from the remotest 
past; h is the same gesture as that which overwhelmed the revolting 
angels. 

The fall of Satan and his host was to figure in front of The Last 
JudgffunL But it was not needed ; it was there already. Michelangelo 
cjtpungcd from Christendom a legendary lore that had held its ground 
for many centuries; his Christ is not a vanqukhcr of dragons but of men, 
men likcsvisc of heroic stature by reason of their very damnation, a 
surging mass of Promethean rebels, suffering but unsubdued. What 
those who saw them were perturbed by in these nudes—petrified, like 
the woman in The despite their writhings—was not their 

sensuality, for they had none (indeed Signorelli had gone further in 
this direction), but the epic note imparted to the doctrine of Augustine. 
“Man is so foully soiled by sin that his very love, were it not for grace 
would befoul God Himself." Here in his "estrangement from God, lus 
reprobation, man attains sublimity ; he is ennobled, not saved. When 
the fresco was unveiled the Pope, we arc told, fell on his knees and prayed 

At the same moment, very likely, Luther was thinking out his message_ 

Only one hope of salvation from the Judgment remained, and that wus 
grace. 

The effects of this new presentation of Christ were far-reaching * 
ail subsequent portrayals of Him bear traces of it. Indeed these fornw' 
under the name of Baroque, spread all over Europe. But though they 
involved a break-up of the forms on which, to begm with, Michelangelo 
had relied; though they ignored Donatello and Verrocchio no less than 
the lessons of Ghirlandaio s frescoes, and though the peremptory arm 

of Christ effaced the arm suavely portrayed by Fra Angerioo_ihcv 

kept the spacious settings of the earher art. Although Michebngclo's 
genius had wholly transformed the Gothic treatment of the large-scale 
scene, Tintoretto's sumptuous vision retained not a little of it hut his 
color gave it a very different accent and transmuted Gothic emotivity 
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into the chromatic splendors of tfic Pdradiii in the Doge^s PaJace. Then 
(after the dazzling out puerile Last Judgmmi of Rul^ns) there came 3 
time when the Sisrinc confronted a Roman public so completely 

estranged from the voice of Augustine that they could not even hear it* 
and presently when the mined Palace had come to mean no more than 
an omolete d€£<^r to men who feasted their eyes on the luxuriance of 
Jesuit art^ the Hebrew prophctS;i denizens of the Amsterdam ghetto^ 
were to conjure up a new meaning of the world in the pregnant diisJt of 
Rembrandt's studio. 
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CtAUDE KOPTET: seine 

Now that wt are no longer blinded hy that "lifelike'* representation 
so tenaciously and siiccessfcUy sought ^ler during a few centuries of 
Mediterranean art, and now that our retrospect on art covers several 
thousand ycars^ we are coming to perceive that while representation may 
be accessory to a style^ style is never a means of representation. 
The impressionism of the Sung artists aimed at suggesting by a subtle 
use of enc ephemeral that eternity in ^vhich man is swallowed up, as 
his gaze loses itself in the mist that blurs the landscape. It is an art 
of the moment, but of an eternal moment; whereas our modem Imprcs' 
Zionists, in their concentration on the fleeting momenti aimed at giving 
individual man his maximum importancc“artd may not this have been 
a happy device of painting to enable Renoir to win his rrccdom and 
Matisse to fulfil him$clf? We see Christian art gathering all the dead 
branches it lays hands on into a single burning bush and Gandhara 
imprinting the cast of Buddhism on the faces of classical anticiuityj just 
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as Michelangelo sublimates them into hk Christy and Rembrandt 
illuminates with his visian of Christ even the faces of the beggar and 
the woman sweeping the floor. Every great style of the past impresses 
us as being a special interpretation of the world, but this collective 
conquest is obviously a sum total of the individual conquests that have 
gone to its maMng^ Always these are victories over forms^ achieved by 
means of fomu* they axe not the ailcgorical expression of some ideology. 
Ths Last Jtidgimni was the outcome of a meditation on figures^ and not a 
deciaration of faith. Once we realize how aLl*importaDt is the signifi¬ 
cance of styles, we understand why every artist of genius—whether like 
Gauguin and C&annc he makes himself a recluse, or Uke Van Gogh 
a missionary^ or like young Tintoretto exhibits his canvases in a booth 
on the Rialto—becomes a transformer of the meaning of the world, which 
he masters by reducing it to forms he has selected or invent^, just 
as the philosopher reduces it to concepts and the physicist to laws. 
And he attains thk mastery not through hk vkual experience of the 
world itself, but by a ^dctoiy over one of the fonm of an immediate 
predecessor that he has taken over and transmuted in the cnidblc of 
genius. 


TX T Thcnon-ariist imagbcs that the artLsi's procedure w: the same 
I \/ ^ would be, were he to try his hand at making a work of 

JL T art; only the artist has a better technical equipment. But 
the iion^artisl does not really “proceed" at all, because what he produces is 
at best a memory, a sign or a story; never a work of art. Obviously 
a remembrance of love is not a poem, a deposition given m court is not 
a novel, a family miniature is not a picturc.^^ 

The poet is haunted by a voice with which his words must harmo- 
nisEC* the novelist is so strongly ruled by certain initid conceptions that 
they sometimes completely change his story (to which, however, they 
have not given rise^. Sculptors and painters try to adapt lines, masses 
and colors to an architectonic (or dcsirucdvc) schema that fully reveals 
itself only in their output viewed in its entirety. A pMr poet would he 
be who never heard that inner voice; a poor novelist, for whom the 
novel was no more than a talc! That trumpet^;all in the shadow of 
the Coliseum by which we recognize Comcdlc at his ^t, that palm 
tree in whose likeness Racine's lines deploy their graceful cun-es—never 
do Corneille and Racine forget their loyalty to these. Those wo^s, 
“id jilit dt Mnw ft if rmph/u," arc not a piece of biographica] 
infoiTOation. For Victor Hugo those obsessive rh^Tucs m ~cmbT€ echoing 
the surge and thunder of the sea, serve as an orchestration; we can feel 
the words seeking to fit themselves into this pattern, far more than 
its beine adjusted to their meaning. The lines of mere enumeration, 
of prop« nouns^uch lines as “7m/ tepoiait dans Ut et dam Jinma- 
(&«"—arc uperops as it were of the uiiderlyii.g puUeriis, on which arc 
based the various kinds of pastiche, inspired, ironical, involunt^' or 
merely plagiarbiic. The novelisq who seems much more subscrvieiit to 
reality than the poet (and the same is sometimes true of the painter], 
also employs “schemas" or procedures of this order. First of all there 
is the “lighting"—which prompted Flaubert to remark that 
was a purelc novel and Madame Bova^ puce-coJoTcd; which led Stendhal 
to make Partna the scene of his CAarfreiue, with Correggio in mind and 
perhaps violets as well. Then, again, we have the choice ihe .luthor 
makes of what is to constitute the scene or setting arid what is to remain 
in narrative: the lay*out of those porches where a Balzac or a Dostoev'sky 
seems as it were, to lie in wait for his characters as destiny lies m wait 
for men. In the first draft of Tht Mol the murderer w^ not Rogozhm 
but the prince. The char^ictcr destined to be radically changed, 
and the plot changed too, but neither the scene nor its sigmficaiice was 
changed. Dostoevsky docs not care a jot whether the flint hits the steel 
or the steel the flint, so long as the spark is there. ^ . 

The presence of these underlying patterns or schemas is particularly 
noticeable in sculpture and painting, faepuse the artist's evolution bnn^ 
them into prominence. The doors which Dostoev^ tnes to unbar m 
Poor Peaplt, Balzac in La Ptaa dt Chagrm and Stendhal m ArmBsce open the 
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way to Tht Kanina^Bt, Us lilumns ptrdues and La ChoTtreust it Bamt- 
though Itss obviously than La Makm da Ptndu points the way 

to L ^iaqt^, the El Grcco^of Venice (o those ofSpain, and Michdangclo’s 
J3flpid to the Ptnsuraso. The masterworks seem to hover in superimpres- 
sion above th^ preceding them, and the Gothic dement in Romanesque 
would be harder to detect did not Gothic art reveal it to us. 

ThcM schemas acquire greater definition in the successive phases of 
the artist s output as a whole. When those of several great ar^ts have 
preyed ^cn^lva so effective as to give lise to a style, the programs 
of individual artists are adjusted to this style—until new modalities 
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emerge and it becomes obsolete. Those vast collective mod alines of 
art which developed from Autun to Rouen ^ from the Greek archaics to 
Praxiteles, from Manc[ and Cezanne to our contemporar)^ artists, are 
akin to those which brought about the transrormation of the Macedonian 
stater Into Celtic coins^ It is clear that when on the coins of Marseilles 
the primitive squid was transformed into a lion, the graver did not 
merely wish to substitute one surface for another* The lion has retained 
something of the shape of the squid, whose whiplash curve has turned 
into the crouching form of the lion about to spring. The up>cn jaws 
attempt without success to adjust themselves to the thonglike body; but 
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a.t Iciist they succeed in freeing themselves from the Mesopotamian 
structural pattern. Here, as elsewhere, we find a latent schema acting 
like a nervous system seeking to enflesh itself. 

The less the artist aims at illusionist realism, the more clearly 
emerges his ideal schema. That of Botdcelli, of El Greco or of Goya 
is plain to see. Those conveying movement come out most dearly; 
though they seem to belong essentially to Baroque (TlntorettOj Rubens), 
we 4^0 find them in the art of the Steppes, Van Gogh's ^began as a 
nigged simplification, associated with dark tones; it was m his later 
phase that he took to that swirling movement, like seaweed lifted and let 
fall by the rising tide, which we find in his cypresses and sunflowers, 
and to those wrought-iron brushstrokes which sometimes seem to 
fray the canvas like bones piercing the skin. Klee’s schema involves 
a tenuous, clean-cut line telling out against an uneven background, the 
line of the gtitjfiti; Corot’s, Chardin’s and Vermeer’s a simplified color 
harmony shot through with light; Rembrandt's the single sunbeam 
lighting up the room where his philosophers confabiiJate or muse, 
Piero’s and Cdzanne's an architectural layniut. In fact each great artist 
has his own favorite procedure, and the same holds good for color. 
Oriental art has Its distinctive color scheme, and that of medieval 
Europe was quite different from the color scheme deriving from our 
conquest of toe third dimension. Modem art, too, whether impres- 
siomst or not, has its own colors and Matisse's color scheme seems often 
to determine hb design. Wliat b the idea behind these procedures? 
They certainly make no concessions to "the real," and each youdics 
for a latent but fanatical resolve to break with the art that gave it birth. 
“No man on whom a good fairy has not bestowed at birth the spirit of 
Divine Discontent with all eicisting things will ever dbcover anything 
new." While primarily defining the Romantic, Wagner’s remark 
throws light on the formative period of every great artbt—prorided we 
remember to include works of art amongst all exbting things. For 
a Sumerian artbt as for Raphael art began by a break with the past; 
this rupture b not art, but no art can emerge without tt. ^ - j* 

It is obvious that the masters who Imposed on Byzantium its first 
distinctive accent did not begin by tbinkmg up an abstraction—the 
Byzantine style—to which they proceeded to adjust their art and whose 
lead was blindly followed by their successors. The truth was of another 
Older; these artists were acuteW conscious of the discrepancy l^twecu 
the forms of antiquity and the Christian world, and what they aimed at 
destroying was, alxjvc all, the styli inherent in those earlier works. For 
the Byzantine artist the world hierarchy these implied was rooted in a 
Ue, and they set out to transform it, not by any submission to the living 
forms around them hut by selecting some of these and subjecting them to 
a purposeful distortion, charged with new intimations. Thus, for 
example, they perceived that majesty is better incarnated in a face that 
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God has marked with suffering than in that of a great actor pEaying 
the part of an emperor. They achieved their purpose by developing 
a style in which an hieratic quality reminiscent of Sumerian and Sy-rian 
art imposed order on the parniy^cd confusion of forms that still retained 
their pagan aspect. But the true Byzantine style emerged only when the 
emotive line of Sinai and the Fayum had acquired a sickle-shaped 
calligraphy as far removed from the spirit of Sasanian art as from that 
of classical antiquity—a script that at once orientalized and christianized 
its moti&. It is clear that representation played no part in the formadon 
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of this art, for it docs not aim at any sort of realism; rather, we feel 
behind it, like an abstract pattem, the schematic transposition which 
preceded and gave rise to st, before it crystallized into a st>'lc that, in 
the East as in the West, became as it were the sign-manual of Byaandum. 

Though the break with the past without wWch the personal schema 
cannot come into being and which is the starting-off point of the lile s 
work of all great artists implies dissatisfaction, it is not necessarily an 
indictment; Giotto, Rubens and Chardin reacted against the forms 
preceding them, but not against the world at large, hether rebellious 
or acquiescent, every great artist stands for a metamorphosis, but some¬ 
times it occurs to him that, to vary Shakespeare, "there is more nobility, 
more happiness on earth, Horatio, than is dreamt of in ^-our art gallencs." 
Thus, while Goya sought to wrench ife mask of hypocrisy from the world 
he liv'ed in, Giotto sought to remove its mask of suffering. ^ 

The bold repudiation by our modem painters of the art in favor 
with the public of their day has led us to regard art as being i^entially 
one of the loftiest arraignments of the scheme of thmK. From the 
Villcncuve Pieta down to Van Gogh (as from Villon to Rimbaud and 
Dostoevski) that Promethean dirge whose tones resounded at meir 
fullest in the work of Michelangelo and Rembrandt has been making 
itself heard in art until, in our time, it seems to voice the c^ of Europe 
in her death throes. Yet, though the great mdiv-idualistic venture 
abounds in votaries of solitude, Uiis self-imposed does not 

always spell detachment. There were those who rebelled less against 
life in general than against certain distressing aspects of ^cir age, or 
against what they regarded as an unworthy expression of Man; th^ m 
v^om it seemed that the mask imposed on human suffering was the he 
of lies and must be tom away—and such men were no less autagomstic 
to the forms which had given birth to their art than were th^ who 
denounced the world at large. These men I speak of belonged to the 
school of gentle accusers—who sometimes aspire to be redeemers. 
We lend to associate in our minds their successors with that period oi 
eeneral decay in which the "antique" and aH those for whom during 
two centuries it had been catering foundered hi an inglonous death. 
But what of the lineage of the Mastm of the Acropolis and Rhcims, what 
of Masaccio, Piero and Raphael ? What of Ruben^ Titian, Fragonard, 
Renoir, Vermeer, Chardin, Corot and Braque. These artists did not 
blame the works from which they took their rise for bemg untmthful. 


but for beinF inadequate or impiire* * j ' 

still less Rubens, vet the harmonious world of the two first-naTned artists 
was brought into being by a process similar to that which led up to 
Rubens' brilliant orchestrations. Sometimes these pauitets pve m an 
impression—which, however, does not stand up to clox examination of 
their works—of having "perfected" the art of their forerunners. Yet 
the art of each has quite as good a claim to rank as a "conquest as has 


Vermeer did not resemble Poussin, 
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the art of any of the great tragic pauiter?—only it is less aggressive, 
its conquest less apparent* Titian repudiated Bellini, yet fulfflled him, 
as El Greco was to step*up Tide’s art to a poignant Intensity. El Greco’s 
truth—stripping the world of its pomps and vanities to give it back its 
soul—was other than that of the Acropolis sculptor who stripped it of 
its soul to give it its freedom; nevertheless, these truths, reconciled in the 
fraternity of death, bear joint fruit in those passionate transfigurations 
which link up Grtinewald and Van Gogh with the Theban sculptors* 

The reason why we are often at a loss to understand the workings 
of Uie creative p^css is chiefly that our present-day conception of the 
artist, qua artist, is cuiiously indefinite. In the seventeenth century the 
position was clear; the great arUst was necessarily one who produced 
"high art." Then the Romantics adopted Rembrandt as the symbol of 
the art they wished to subsdtute for Raphaers. During the last half 
of the nineteenth century ideas of what is meant by genius were somewhat 
vague; hence our contemporary efforts to elicit from the correspondence 
and memoirs of artists the secret of the creative process. But while the 
correspondence may express the man, it never expresses the artist. It was 
Signor Buonarrod who wrote the letters and Michelangelo who carved the 
figures in the Medici Chapd; it was M. Cezanne who wrote his letters 
and Cezanne who painted the ChdUau Jfair. Van Gogh’s correspondence 
brinK out his nobuity, it docs not explain his genius. 

^ Romanticism has bequeathed to us a conception of the artist in 
which his function as “interpreter of the great mystery” bulks large, 
and it is on this sort of tribal witch-doctor that the man least sensidve 
to art lavishes the respect he would not dream of bestowing on the 
decorator. This concepdon invests the man himself with the genius 
implicit in his works and assumes that he has mastered life with the 
same compclimg power. 

This conception links up wth that of the universal-minded ness of 
the Renaissance, whose symool is Leonardo, and implies that there were 
«rtam men whose wide knowledge, combincti with quite exceptional 
intelligence, endowed them with powers in other fields equivalent to 
those they displayed in their art. Yet Leonardo, whose painting evi¬ 
dences an intelligence that none has equaled and whose drawing, first 
of Its kind m Europe, gives us (like the drawing of the Chmese and 
Japanese painters) the impression of having no limits to its possibilities, 
rorarded as his supreme works the equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, 
The Last Sapper and Tla Saitie of Anghiar%, The first he did not succeed 
m casting, the second was badly damaged by an improvement he 
thought he was making in the technique of the fresco, and the third was 
quite destroyed by this supposed improvement. He was seriously 
handicapped—especially in his dealings with the Pope—by his ignorance 
of Latin, a language w'hich this man who knew so many things never 
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troubled to Icam, Even his way of living seems undts^guishcd when 
wc compare it with that of Rubens or Wagner, or with the haunted 
solitude of a Rembrandt or a Van Gogh. - 

What expression can we ask of a painter’s genius outside his art ? 
Van Gogh’s l&c was a.s tragic as his painting, but, though tragic, it docs 
not command admiration. Was it to be expected he would write letteis 
wc can admire as much as we admire The Crows? Or that he should 
write Rimbaud’s ptsems? Even Michelangelo’s poems arc not to be 
compared with the Medici tombs. True, b Van Gogh’s case his ^ec- 
tion for bU brother and the knowledge of painting possessed by Theo 
impart to the artist’s letters a poignancy enhanced by the dark glamour 
of incipient madness. Whereas, regarding C^aanne s letters, all wc 
can say is that they are not the letters of a man capable of painting as he 
painted. Hence the conclusion: ‘'Ciz&ntte «/ m iwr—purely and sinmly. 

Sainte-Beuve’s criticism of Stendhal seems to have been based on 
this argument. "But I knew that Monsieur Beyle quite well, and you 
w'ill never convince me that a trifler like him can have written master¬ 
pieces." It remained to be seen whether it was "that Monsieur feylc" 
or Stendhal who wrote La Charittuse de Parme. (A pity Saintt-Beuve 
never knew "that littk fellow Proast"! Still, he did know Balzac.) 
Men do not find goodness of heart, nor samdiness, nor goriins m their 
cradles, so they have to acquire them. And the dissimilarity between 
Stendhal and M. Beyle, between Michelangelo and Signor Buonartou, 
between Paul Cdaannc and M. Cezanne may well be due to the fact 
that these three gentlemen had never to solve the same problems that 
hrlichelangelo, Cdzanne and Stendhal set out to solve. 

When M, Beyle met Saintc-Beuve he merely tried to entertain, to 
puaalc or to charm him. When Stendhal wrote Le Rouge ei U A«r, 
he did nothing of the sort; he forbade M, Beyle the expre^onof any bing 
that W35 not the fine flower of his intelligence and sensibility^ In shor^ 
he filtered M. Beyle; he ruled out his lapses. Had he put as rnuch 
energy into playing a part, he would doubtless have made good on 
the stage, and what if he had devoted himself to acquinng that spirit¬ 
ual invulnerability which is the apanage of great rehgious thmkcre? 
But those paths were not for him, he was more gifted for literaturt. 
And if he proved himself a genius in this field it was solely because he 
subordinated M. Beyle to a loftier part of hispersonahty (wc ran hardly 
conceive of a religious-minded man without God, a hero without honor 
or a sage svidiout wisdom) and by attaching no importance to the opinion 
of others True, M, Beyle was Stendhal, but a Stendhal mtnus the 
books and plus his human failings. The former, doubticw, t(»k ^uble 
with the women he wished to charm, the latter concerned himself with 
the means of his creation, not with the resistance of the women he 
wished to create; when these women seemed to rttist him, it was a 
part of himself that he was grappling with, \\hcn, however, the 
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special probicim with which—owing to the fact that human expe- 
ntnee can be expressed in words^—the nDvelist ha5 to cope do not arise 
(as in the case of painting and music), that which diFerentiates the 
artist from the ordmary person becames dear; he has not the same 
opponent to contend with. The ordinary man puts up a struggle 
against all that is not himself, whereas it is against himself, in a limited 
but ail-t^ntial field,_that the artUt has to battle. 

This explains his divided personality. IVhen Cizanne spoke of 
himself as “a failure," it was not, 1 think, that he had any qualms about 
his paintmg, but that—on that particular day— he could not believe 
that M. Cezanne was fit to hold a candle to Poussin. As for M. Poussin, 
the man, C^nne never gave a thought to him. Moreover there sverc 
occasions when dramatically the master arose in his strength and startled 
some tacdcu visitor who had been pestering a mild and modest old 
man, with the unlooked-for remark; “Let me tell you, I am the greatest 
painter of ihh age!" Every true artist regards himself, altcrnatdy or 
simultaneously, as what he is and also as a failure. For the feeling of 
^penonty is mingled in every man with one of inferiority, if not always 
in the same manner, Cezanne s proud assertion, Nietzsche*s “I am 
the Itading authority in Europe on the subject of decadence," and 
Baudelaire s retort to Ludovic Hale^y “But / was wTiting in those days*" 
when the btt^ had been disparaging the writers of the "forties—these 
u-cre very dificmii from the “I'm a fine fellow!" of the ordinary self- 
satishcd man, Gaugum, too, referred to himself as "a failure ’’ yet he 
w^ fully comcious oflm value as an artist; he wrote thus not because he 
felt any doubts about the picture he was painting, but when he looked at 
his rotting limb. At such moments it was not his art that was defeated: 
It the opinion others had of him that got the upper hand. .\s he 
lay dying m that lonely hut m the Marquesas he knew in his heart of 
hearts, the despondent letters he wrote to Monfreid notwithstanding, 
that Im death would make an end of his body only, not ofhis life's worb 

artists, Gauguin’s contemporaries 
were aU the less capable of understanding his Neatness because the 
processes that go to the making of a genius were quite other than those 
they supposed. But, for that matter, no community can understand 
these pnocessM, though sometimes they admire their results What 
exactly are the conditions that go to shape a genius? A man who U 
destined to iKcomc a great painter begins by discovering that he is 
more responsive to a special world, the world of art, than to the worip 
he shares w,tb other men He feels a compelling impulse to paint, 
though he 15 well aware that his first work tfoubtiL will be bad and 
there is no knowing what the future has in store. After an early phase 
of the i^tmhe, during which he usually copies n carrion temporary 
meters, he becomes aware of a disacpancy between the nature of the 
art he is imiuting and the art whick one day will be his. He has 
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gliinpsfs of a new approachj a program tho^t wiJJ free him flrua his immc* 
diatc fTiasterSj often witli the aid of the masters of an earlier age. Once 
he has mastered one by one h\s color, drawing* and means of exccuUon 
—once what was an approach has developed Into a style—a new plastic 
interpretation of the world has come into being* and, as the mintcr 
grows older* he modifies it sdU farther and intensifies it. Though it is 
not the whole of ardstic creation* thb process almost alwa^-s enters into 
it, and each of its successive operations involves a metaiuorphosb of forms 
—a fact which until quite recendy was oycrlooted completely Thus 
the view of Gaugmn*s contemporaries (a \'iew shared by most Western 
cultural groups) w^as that genius derived from humble fidelity to nature, 
from ihe artisds accurate response to visual experience* from his technical 
proficiency or a gift for dramatic preseutationi ^ Xhese^ conceptiems of 
genius w^crc not the consequence of any aesthetic doctrine or a theory' 
that another theory might have ousted; they stemmed from basic^tUi^ions 
similar to those we have seen operating in respect of the artist^ vision. 
For whereas the aesdietician joins issue with other acstheticiam* 
artist has to contend with prevailing sentiments, of an order hardly 
touched on m aesthetics* and these senrimeuts arc modified only by 
vast changes in the outlook of successive cultures. Also* we find that 
cultural groups understand more readily a ^mbolical expresion m 
their values than the expression of their underlying significance. Though 
the Florentines and the Romans (the popes included) admu-ed Michel¬ 
angelo* they showed much indulgence for inferior painters* Then* again, 
the notion of art as representation—cspcciaUy ^presenlation of the 
imaginary—fostered a confusion of ideas* often injurious though Mine- 
times helpful to the artist. Now that rcprcsentalion and thb confusion 
of ideas have gone by the board, the average magazine-reader sees 
in Picasso a modernistic decorator or admires him much as he admires 
Einstein. Thus every social group regards painters as brilliant copyists 
of nature, as prophets, as aesthetes or as decorators as anything in 

fact but what they really are. . , . t i 

During the last fifty years the artists tlicmscives have b«n only 
too prone to speak of their art as if they were house-painters. No doubt 
it is absurd to speak of painting without speaking of colors, but it is 
hardly less so to speak of it in terms of color only. While ready to admit 
that his art h a language of a special kind, not ncedmg to be translated 
into any other, the painter professes to be unaware that what U ^presses, 
if indirectlv, is human greatness under a spMial aspect. But he knows 
quite w'dl that true pain dug is uot merely an agreeable or strixmg 
arrangement of lines and eolors any more than poetry is merely a 
felicitous arrangement of words. 1 he nameless presen^ of the sculptor 
who carved the effigy of Gudea and the master of the Vdleneuve 
Pieti haunt his waking hours. Once attention is focused on his 
painting the human frailties of the great painter are thrust out of mind 
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—for his art would noi survive insistence on them. Do M. Cezanne's 
tetters read like those of a petit bourge^u? What we mean by a petit 
^urgeou 1$ a man who is always thinking of his personal advantage—but 
Cezanne sacrificed everything to bis art; a man who h swayed fay petty 
interests and 1^ no truck with anything that transcends him—but 
trfz^ncs whole Jife was consecrated to his painting, and his painting 
reached out to a host of things transcending him. If all of us itnposed 
on our lives the vii^cs that such artists practiced in their arL^eat 
would fae the wonder of the gods! ^ 

Granted—yet the fact remains that Gtsanne did not speak of 
pamUng ^ wouU wish him to have spoken of it. ActtlaUy he 
hardly spoke of jt at aU, He threw o/f a few aphorisms, grumbles about 
the 7 /ut^, mentions of what he was painting at the moment—but never 

a wnsidered opinion. In fact no great painter has ever talked as we would 
like him to ujk* 

ti,*- ^“*®*^* no Ic^ tlmn Cezanne, have always known in 

their heart of heaip that painting is—just painting. But never perhaps 
until the pr^t day has painting openly claimed to be no mort than 
l^mtmg. Jousts of the past rarely telt called on to expound what was 
; if they wrote at aM, it was about technique, procedures, 
tomctimre amthctics. But acstheacs is, or was, concerned with abstrac- 
uom—with ideologies—not wth panting. As late as 1876 Fromentin 
felt he must excuse hi^clf for using the word ‘'values" 1 When the 
pamter took to \mtin^ he had no choice but to use the vocabulary of the 
aBthctician, a vocabulary that was not hU own anJ often 
b^lfThus he was led to express 

to justify his methods and some¬ 
times, up to a point enlightcnmg. "Sincerity," wrote Manet {often 
more happily inspired), "gives works of art a quality which makes them 
seem like a chaKenge or a protest, though actually all the artist wanted 
nf ^ impression." That was written thirteen years aftS 

was 0 /j?^^ne wonders, an ‘impression" ? O bsesMd by tha t 
word ^luation," C^nne seem, deliberately to court misimdcrstond- 
mg. He paints the Montage Saiiitc-Victoirt again and again not 
becauw he does not find his picture sufBciendy "true to life" bufbecause 
at certain moment; the mountain conjures up new color schemes 

Yet it was Ct^zanne who said: "There is a logic of colon;, and it is 

^hoSl^ corforS the logic of tlic brain, that the painter 

clumsy ph^, hut one of the boldiat and 

and likes to rnvsdfvt* artist is by nature secredve 

of genius feels that 

trying to about his art is cxunplcicly futile. His vocation and hh 

Will, ,h= p.,, a. d.C orLl^ ;S?d™ SSfag 
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books, but of looking at pictures. He doct not necessarily wani to 
change the world, nor does he seek to justify God s Ivan's to man i he 
wants to challenge existing pictures with picture that do not yet cj^t. 
His mental activity is limited to a specific field (how to change that 
yellow" with what color to render that light efifect so as^to harmonize 
it with the piciurc as a whole, since light can be expressed in jrainting by 
means of colors only, not excluding black—and so forth). His genius 
finds its means of expression in that field alone, whe^er he elects to 
paint scapicccs or a Waj m Golgotha. Thus, when Paul Cezanne wants to 
speak he imposes sUence on M- Ccaanne whose fatuous remarks get on 
bis nerves, and he says with his picture what words could only 

Cfeanne knew better than I what I have just written. Giving 
form to the unconscious does not involve unconscious action on the 
artist’s part. Though it means nothing to those who are indifferent to 
art fas religious experience means nothing to the agnosLc), arctic 
activity, far fiom being haphazard, is governed by strict laws which, 
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chough at some points they impinge on everyday experience, are inde¬ 
pendent of it; indeed no w'ork of an U the expression, instinctive or 
inspired, of any such experience. 

Thus, though M. Ceaunne may have dealings with the outside world 
—and if for M. Cezanne we substitute Senor Goya or M. Van Gogh 
these dealings are of no amiable order—the painters Cdzanne, Goya 
and Van Gogh have dealings solely with a ' filtered" world. "The 
thing is to paint as if no other painter had ever existed," Cezanne said 
—and forthwith paid another visit to the Louvre! The forms he took 
oyer, like those taken over by his great predecessors whom he confronted 
with them, were not always the same, but they were always called for, in 
the seiKc that they were responses. Egyptian sculptota observed cats with 
more intt^t than did the Greek sculptors, who never portrayed them, 
A Byzantine sculptor decided to paint St.John the Baptist before looking 
at the faces of the passers-by with a view to painting them, and when 
he did look at them he had his St. John in mind. Leonardo did not 
paint with a view to jportraying faces bathed in the evening glow, but 
he noted for future reference that the light of evening imparts to faces a 
special land of beauty. Corot set up hk easel in front of the Xerval ponds 
or the Mantes bridge, not m front of factories, and when the conventional 
jandscape^amter decides to paint a landscape which strikes him as 
pretty, he is deterring to a convention prior to hh painting. 

Far from studying the visible world with a view to subiectinF 
^mscir to It, the true artist studies the world with a view to ' filterme" it 
Hu first filter, once he has got past the stage of the pastiche, is the 
si^ema or preconceived sj-stem, which simultaneously, if rather roughly 
filters both the world of visual experience and the pastiche itself At 
first the collective and inherited schema {which gave rise to the lion on 
the coins of Marseilles, the convoluUons of the animals on Scythian 
plaques the carapace-like figures of late Romanesque art), and then the 
pcrsonid schema (which l^ to Tintoretto’s first stridendcs, to the 
fifit sta^ay under wluch Rembrandt placed a philosopher in the light 
falling a dormer window, and the first Gothic accent in El Greco’s 
an). Th^ schema acri like a sieve, keeping back what belongs to it 
amongst fonr^s of art museum and tho$c of nature Itk^wise Ji 
assimdates thi^ elements and elaborates them, under the influence of a 
creative ^pulsc ujton which dcUberate selection has only a superficial 
effect. Hoover, the final sifting process retains but few of them. For 
the i^hci^ becomes style only when it has segregated a coherent, imcM/ 
whole. Often the artist has to expel his mistere from his cam^ascs step 
by step; sometimes their hold on him remains so strong that he has ^ 

It were to insinuate himself into odd comers of his picture. Thus he 
gives pliii^ of his p^onality in marginal details or in backgrounds 
un il the day wh™ he finds himself, becomes alive to his discoveries and 
isolates them, rhereafter it is across these discoveries that he filters 
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living forms, and a true personal style emerges. Sometimes death inter¬ 
venes between the discover)' and the world it was evoking. 1 he sen ptor 
who made certain women in the Rheims Last Judgaunt might well have 
been capable of adding that note of poignant innocence peculiarly b»$ 
to the ample plainsong of the St. A/m£ffW and Tkt Sjnagogiu. It may 
happen, that the artist, blind to hU discovery, lets his genius slip 
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by, as others let their chance of happiness slip by them. Many anony¬ 
mous canvases in our art museums owe their life to such discoveries and 
the passing centuries have focused ever more light on these passages, 
while dimming out the parts without survival value. Here the mter has 
not come into play ^ we do not find the happily inspired passage develop¬ 
ing into a whole picture—whereas in the masterworks of great artists 
we almost always find that details of the pictures of their youth have 
blossomed out into whole pictures. Thus, though we arc often told 
that all Fauve pictures have a family likeness, the fact b that a Derain 
of the Fauve period also resembles Derain’s future work and a Vlaminck 
of that period points to the later Vlaminck. 

A happy fluke is but an accidental masterpiece and style, unless it be 
more than a casual encounter, does not justify a claim to genius; for 
it must be patiendy, persistciilly, sought for and steadily built up. Genius 
thrives on what it ansrrrx, not on what it merely encounters. Thus 
that amazing Signorelli at the Louvre had no sequel in Signorelli’s 
art'—but Rembrandt’s birds arc always brown. The natural world is 
rich in suggestions—of color, line and the form he “is after”—to the 
artist who seeks for these hi nature; provided that he seeks for them not 
in view of a synthesis of diverse elements but as great wcllsprings, with 
their accumulated waters, seek the course they are to follow as a river. 
Under these conditions tlic part played by living &rms can be immense; 
Delacroix’s vast “dictionary" emerges out of limbo , . , . When Dela¬ 
croix spoke of Nature as a dictionary he meant that her elements were 
incoherent (or, more accurately, that the way in which they are assem¬ 
bled, their syntax, is not that of art); it b the artist's task to pick out 
amongst them what he requires. The cleavage with the past which 
leads him to seek to surpass or to destroy the works from which he took 
his start, and that schema thanks to which the break takes place, serve to 
elicit ibrms from ^the chaotic profusion of the visible p But, though he 
extracts from this profusion whatever serv'Cs him for modifying his 
earlier works, he succeeds in this only because he uses those earlier works 
^ taking-off points. To climb, he builds his stairway step by step, and 
imposes order on the world through the very process of creation. It 
was, doubtless, when he nodeed that a meditative look comes over a 
face when the eyelids arc lowered that a Buddhist sculptor was moved 
to impart that look of meditation to a Greek statue by closing its eyes; 
but if he noticed the expressive value of those closing eyes, it was because 
he was instinctively seeking amongst all living forms for some means of 
metamo^hosing the Gre^ face. In fact the reason why the artist 
studip living forms so intently is that he is trying to discover, in their 
infinite variety, elements that will enable him to impose a metamor¬ 
phosis on the fopos ^rcady posi^ssed by art—such as eyes that can be 
closed.^ There is a rich hoard in the cavern of the world, but if the 
artist is to find the treasure he must bring his own lamp with him. 
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It w;i5 because the candid sexuality of the Greek figure offended the 
Buddhist sculptor and because he was seeking for tiiat as yet unknown 
expression of himself which came, later, to be named serenity, that he 
dwcovered the meaning of those lowered eyelids. While both Rem¬ 
brandt and Claude Lorrain found in sunset a congenial means of expres- 
sioUp Claude found his in a cloudless sky, and Rembrandt in a stormy 
sky cleft by a sudden gleam ol light ^ and iliesc two skies arc as different 
as the two languages of art dial fsponsored them. Ingres advised hi$ 
pupils to isolate and then depict the elements of ideal beauty, and to 
prm^c their talent by ^vclding them into an harmonious whole; thus a 
perfect armless body called for a perfect arm—-which must not be a 
creation of the imagination. The student’s first duty^ was to ^'filter” 
the vbibk world in terms of die ideal of classical beauty; then in terms 
of what was needed to complete his work in progress. The artist looks 
at the ^>orld dirough the hole left by the unfinished section of his jigsaw 
puzzle, classical ideal of beauty we rnay substitute some other 

value but it is alway^ through this hole that the artist looks, much as 
a man who has lost his key looks around him for some implement with 
which to break open his door* 

Tho^ dainty cockle-shell whorls in the hair of ajitidue statuary, 

^^PpBng locks of the Gandharan Buddha and Christ’s twisted coU 
at Rheims arc not in themselves signiheant; but their carved or painted 
volutes strvT as its means of expression for an art that attracts them 
like a magnet drawing up iron filings mbeed in a heap of dusL Egypt 
anti B)^ntium, where die human predicament was expressed by gestures 
very differenc from those of Rome and those of the sevenlcenth century 
required a different kmd of line Like a rhythm that has not yet found 
the melody to go with it and like the schema of a great artist during his 
first, tentative phase, they cast about for forms and scenes of a special, 
^ansccndcntal naturci That strange array of sleep-walkers which 
Egy^juats art conjures up before us conveys a craving for eternity no 
less effccliveljf than the Assyrian hordes of warriors and wild beasts 
express the spmt of combat. Yet it was neither the wild beast (which 
also carved), nor the warrior (painted by Horace Vemet, too) 
that expressed Assyrias torture-haunted soul; this was expressed by the 
Assyrian and that style found a better vehicle in the forms of lions, 
executioners, and the like, than in those of women. 

Just M Athens^ discovered the artistic value of a perfect breast, 
so the barbanan ar^t discovered the hawk^s beak, the cW. the horn, 
he fang the skull the dcathVhead grin. Whereas Greece brought into 
die worW the radiant dawn of the smile, Mexico concentrated on the 
death s head, which was to become the Aatcc hatchet. That generalized 
interpretation of the world which we caU a style begins by giving the 
arnst s way of loobng at the world a special trend, which in the end 
he supersedes. Thus everywhere we find the creative artist using the 
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forms of nature, not as modtls* hui with a view to quietening or 
completing his own forms, and for him the visible world is no more 
than the most copious repertory of suggestions available, I wanted 
to paint battle pieces, *^Renoir said. *^rd a^w-ays be lookmg at flowers; 
for a battle piece to be good, si must look like a flower piece* 

No doubt when he goes for a walk in the country Braque often takes 
his latest still life under his arm, but this k not bcca^ he wants to 
check up on its truth to life, but because the countr>'side may suggest 
to him color relations that will improve the picture. (A country walk 
in the opposite direction to Corot^s, who alwa}^ “went home to nnish 
ofT' his landscapes.) The story goes that one day when C^^armc 
picnicking in the country with some friends and a collector, the 
latter suddenly realized that he had dropped his overcoat somewhere 
on the way* Cezanne raked the landscape with his gaac, then exclaimed: 
^^ril swear that black over there doesnH belong to nature!" Sure 
enough, it was the overcoat. ^'So now we know how Goya gets his 
black/' he remarked with a smile in which no doubt there was a glmt 
of irony* But the blue of ifJ LamnJihts is certainly in naturt^and 
so are the lobsters* claws which Bosch gives his devils. It is on reality 
that the paiuterus eyes open, and are shut. When the human mcc has 
become estranged from the facta of the gods, the artists slowly discover 
new gods—-and often enough discover them on men s faces* 


In some of Corot's landscapes we find something ^mingljf forci^ 
to painting, and almost indefinable; it is as if in that calm morning light 
a itiemory of childhood had found ejcprcssion, and it sets us dreamiiig of 
some far-away, iittmemorial Arcadia. No doubt Corot was ^tremcly 
sensitive to such golden moments; but obviously, to enjoy them, he needed 
only to go for a walk in the forest. But he did more^than enjoy them, he 
painted them, and this was because they roused in him a crratively 
fertiU emotion. They were not merely what are called "good subject, 
they were sources ofexaltation—that creative thnll felt by the artist when 
he sets eyes on certain landscapes, certain figures, rich m intimabcns. 
Even the painter who claims to be a fervent devotee of Nature docs not 
exclaim, when lookmg at a picture, “What a defightful Kcnc!" bur^^hen 
looking at a landscape on which his choice has fallen, VVhat a delightful 
picture!” CcMunc did not love the Montugne Samtc-V^toirc a 
mountaineer might love it, not ^ mere observer* That ctern 

youngness of mornings in the Ile-de-France and shimmer ^ nkc to 
long, mummraus cadences of the Odyssey—in the ^oven5al air cannot 
be imitated; they must be conquered. A latent harmony between a 
certain scene, a certain moment and some elements less easy to define 
set Corot and Cdaannc in as it were a state of grace; the ideal sulyect,^ 
whether k be a stone, the Chateau Noir, or the Passion, is that subject 
which gives a painter the most vehement desire to paint. 
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The homelier poet^ of familiar objects played this part for Chaidin; 
the languid afternoon light for certain minor Dutch painters; sunset for 
Claude Lorrainj darkness teeining with august forms for Rembrandt; 
torchlight or lamplight for Georges dc Latour, ITaese h>persensidve 
moods of the great artist are not due to chance; the artist is always 
looking out for them. Perhaps, indeed, what we call inspiration can 
be traced to its source. There is a certain type of far^astem scent 
—a straggling row of huts, a monstrous temple, huddled on the bank of 
Mme huge, lugubrious river—which seems ever to fan Conrad’s talent 
into Hame; an Indian atmosphere that does the same for Kipling; a 
furtive stir of figures in darkness or the dusk (a setting akin to Rem¬ 
brandt’s) that does the like for Dosioi:\'ski. Then there are Stendhal's 
high places, Shake^arc’s skulls and ghosts, Leonardo’s youths, Goya’s 
tortured victmis. For some reason the smell of apples helped Schu mann 
to compose, yet apples obviously played no part m his music, into which 
wc should have been mote inchned to read an obsession with darkness, 
had he had one, grot’s painting was influenced in the same way by the 
morning light, which, howc\'er, he embodied in it. The picture b a 
means for “fixing" the emotion, and the emotion for the creation of the 
picture. If the artist is on the look-out for these stimulating visual 
experiences, it is in order to put them to the service of his art. All the 
same these stimuli are not indbpcnsable, Corot did not integrate hb 
genius at Mortefontainc, but by painting models who meant so little 
to him that he made of them not portraits but “figures,*' 

What had Iuctcs in mind when he said that “only the masters of 
antiquity can teach us how to sec"? That the artist looks at what he 
most admires? But the objects of his admiration often belong to the 
realm of the imagma^ whether gods or women or even landscapes, 
Egypt had no exclusive preference for cataleptic monsters, Islam for 
ornamental foliage, or Delacroix for hbtorical scenes; nor arc dishes of 
fruit the modem painter’s substitute for angels. "Nature" has undereone 
a steady tfansformatiau, progressing from Poussin’s classically composed 
s«nes, by way of Turner’s dazzling effects, to the landscape pure and 
simple, then to the landscape as a sta^g-off point. In fact Nature has 
come to figure more and more in painting as the painter's prestige and 
autonomy have increased, and it is for the greater glory of the artist, 
not that of^c gardener, that it has won an ever larger place in the art 
museum. Thus those interminable discussions of such questions as 
"Has or has not Rembrandt’s Fit^d Ox the same value as his Hanwr'*" 
stem from a confusion of ideas. We all agree that the portrait of a 
captain is not ncccssanly superior to one of a lieutenant, and it is equally 
that Rembrandt painted his flayed ox in the same way as he painted 
Homcr-nand that some of our modems would paint Homer on the lines 
of a flayed ox. WTien Rembrandt, equaling as he does the greatest 
modem painters, transfigured a butcher’s stall or the lowliest face, the 
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rca^ti that whatever lent itsdf to this transfiguration stimulated his 
genius—of which, however, the Supper at Emmaus and Hoirm., too, may 
well be a more direct expression than would be a still life. Thus there 
is no point in trying to decide whether a subject has a value per re, but it 
is well for us to know that Giotto set more store on his Vtsitation than on 
JustUtj Rembrandt on Homer and the Supper el Emmaus than on the 
Flayed Ox or the Hauitch of Mtatf and Michelangelo on Ifigfii than on 
his Bocehus', whereas Chardin set more store on a housewue than on 
Fites galaitles, Manet on a lemon than on mythological scenes, Renoir on 
Sowers than on battles, and C^tanne on the Montame Sainte-Victoirc 
and his apples than on anything eke whatever, ^e Ckizannc’s pipe- 
racks, like those surprising bouquets in £1 Grcco*s pictures, Rembrandt’s 
Christ pervades, if latently, all Rembrandt’s osuvre. Wheth^ he depicts 
gods, monsters, heroes or apples, the artist begins by painting what 
enables those whom he admires to assert their mastery and then paints 
what enables him to assert his own; as for the world of men, he asks of 
it only what will fill out the lacunae of his private world, 

It would seem that one day Tintoretto when musing on the art of 
painting, perhaps as it was exemplified in Titian’s works, had a sensation 
that something was lacking. Not that he thought it was not Chrudan 
enough, or not dramatic enough—merely to make it more Christian or 
dramatic would take him nowhere. For forms are not a rational expres¬ 
sion of values any more than music is. We see at once that Fra Angelico’s 
celestial colors breathe the very ^bit of Christianity, hut though the 
Christian feeling in those of the Vulcneuvc Pieti is no less evident, they 
come as a surprise—it needed a painter of genius to discover them. 
Thus, too, the obvious expression of joy is the smile, which indeed sym¬ 
bolizes it; nevertheless Pbeidias express^ joy not by the smile but by the 
rhythm of the Pauaihenaic procession. Nor, until the Venetians had 
shown the way, was it easy to imagine how a landscape could be volup¬ 
tuous, Even the significant expressions of faces were often happy 
troupaiiles and their efficacy in painting (as in the novel or on the stajge) is 
often due to some quite unpredictable form of representation. It is not 
a matter of logic; most of Stendhal's mistakes when he talb of painting 
arc due to his cult of logic. Even in that ultra-emotional art of the cinema 
pictures have been made in which the producer, when he wishes to 
express grief, replaces tears by a look of dazed despair. To do duty 
for the ^tra arm be needed for carrying big loads, man did not Invent an 
extra arm, but the wheel of the wheelbarrow; thus when the artist wishes 
to “express" the world, he discovers and employs a system of signijicani 
equivalences, which a few years or centuries later comes to be taken for 
granted. Tintoretto discovered one by one the means of effecting ^e 
metamorphoses he was aiming at (as Balzac discovered those which 
enabled him to advance from Walter Scott to Lt Pke Gomt)i that is to 
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say the means of imposing his personal schema on those of other artists. 
But all he thought, when contempIaUng the Utiam he had so much 
admired, was “Nol" An emphatic “No," since for every painter of 
genius there exists a truth, his very own, in painting. 

The artist is far from being the man he feigns to be when he tjuits 
his easel and goes to the cafi, and in this respect he resembles the priest 
who goes to play at bowls when the service is over. His truth does not 
belong to the realm of the demonstrable; it is a matter of faith. If 
asked "Why do you paint in this way?" he can only answer "Because it is 
the right way," And that “rightness" may not be perceived till many 
vears have passed. We do well to remember El Greco’s remark when 
be visited the Sistine Chapd: “Michelangelo was an excellent man; a 
pity that he did not know how to painL" (Yet be had copied Michel- 
angelol) And Ve]aaque2’ remark when he looked at Raphael's work: 
"I don*t like it at all. “ And another remark of Vclazqucr, thb time 
A pro^i of Titian: “He has invented nwry/Aing!" The great painter is a 
prophet as regards his art, but he fulfils his prophecy himself, by painting. 
The truth that was Van Gogh’s was for him a plastic absolute towards 
which he constantly aspired; for us bis truth is what his pictures signify 
as an tnstnblt. The truth of the classical pamter is a concept of peifoc* 
tion and it is^not the truth of the world of visual experience nor that of 
the artist’s vision, but the truth of painting qua painting. Little did 
Gauguin care if the Tahiti beach was pink or not; or Rembrandt whether 
the sky above Golgotha was really that of The TTim Cmsts; or the Master 
of ChartTB whether the Kings of Judah were reaJly like his statues j or 
the Sumerian sculptors whether Sumerian women were like their effigies 
of Fertility. Indeed for many artists the most self<videtit reality is 
merely an appearance, a mask, a lure anti, as compared with the noble 
aspirations of the soul which only the highest art ran satisfy an 
earthbound solace of the eyes. 

What was Hals aiming at when he painted TheGavemors of the Haar- 
lem Almshouse? Psychological expression? But we should be very 
wrong if we confused mere "character study" with the passionate 
resentment that lay behind that canvas. Hals aimed at making a 
^vas that would "kill" all others; his own, to begin with, the 
impression that Hsds has here renounced the glowing colors of his earlier 
palette is misleading; behind The Gontnwrs of the Almshouse glow the 
Archers like an unseen conhagration just below the rim of the night-sky. 
In his wrestlings with the angel of his past his one desire is, like Van 
Gogh's in The Crows, to outdo himself, to go yet farther. What genius 
but is fascinated by that Ultima Thule, with its challenge that makes 
Time falter? Can he but achieve that ne plus ultra of painting this 
pauper who hxi just been granted "three barrowsful of peat per annum," 
this beggar who knows that his models will see no more in his ruthless 
brushstrokes than the tremblings of a senile hand, will have avenged 
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hi^If on the aU-powe^I yet despicable world that sits to him as an 
act of ebartty—by forcing on « immortality! 

i.*_ i'if many mode^ from Goya down to Kouaolt this 

trath pf which we have spoken is not merely obvious; it sums them up. 
Yet wMitless of a summing-up for Rembrandt, whom it brought to destiru- 
Uon; for El Greco, who countered PhUip IPs rejection of his 5 ;, Mauiia 
by pushing his style sti^ farther; or for hfkhdangcio who boldly snubbed 
the 05 for Uccello who persisted on Ms lonely way# undaunted by 

the Florentine masterpieces? VVhen the Governors of the Almshouse 
comrnissioned him to paint their portraits HaJs knew all the tricks of 
paxtiung that would enable him to keep the wolf from the door. He 
was over eighty, and very sewn a debit note was to figure in the daybook 
of the H^lcm Mumcipdily; “On account of a -^olc" jn the Great 
purch for Mr. Frans Hals, twenty guilders.- But all his life he 
had pamted with a stubborn mdepcndence that heeded nothing but the 
truth that was ui him; he was impervious alike to poverty and wealth 
anguish and peace of mind, A truth that was inexpressible in any 
languMc but its m™ language of forms; that truth which is no less sclfr 
assured m successful than m “pariah- art, for we find it in Poussin as in 
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Van Gogb, in Racine the courtier as in Rimbaud the vagabond or Villon 
the footpad, it engenders^ in the case of Goya, monsters; in that of 
Rubens, the portraits of his children. 

This truth sets out to convince, by an outspoken affirmation. 
Even the sculptor of the Acropolis passionately affirmed his interrogation 
of the scheme of things. We must not let ourselves be misied by the 
self-imposed isolation of the modems, their submission to adversity; 
retreat into the desert and martyrdom have alv/ays been the prophet’s 
lot. For the glory of God, no doubt. But of ivhcit God, in tl^ connec¬ 
tion? Not nature, but painting. For the artist, pain^g is a world 
apart, in which ecstasy and the absolute commingle, like a love now 
crossed, now satisfied, and in this realm of art the univene is brought 
into harmony with the painter. Though it is evident Aat neither £1 
Greco, nor Hals in his last phase, nor Goya sought to conjure up a world 
that was “rectified” like that of the Greek sculptors, their painting bodi« 
forth a universe of which they are the masters. Hals meorporates in 
his pri>'ate universe the "Govemors” who form part of that outside world 
which has brought him so much suffering; Goya (by means of hb style, 
not by mere portrayal) incorporates in his universe the e\i! spirits 
haunting him. Confronting his “Governors,” Hals feels no qualms; 
vis-i-vis his Christs, El Greco is the Christian he fain would be; so 
long as he is painting Saturn, Goya is free-—as, per rffnfra. Fra Angelico 
was free once he had expelled all traces of the devil from hb pictures. 
Truth for the artist is bis painting, which frees him from his disharmony 
with the outside world and with his masters. _ , 

Though his vocation has come to him under the aegis of anothers 
genius, it gives him hopes of future freedom, if also an awarenc^ of 
his present servitude. Hardly has he broken away from the passion¬ 
ately Servile copy than he sets about incorporating thc^master's s^ema. 
But he soon understands that interprctiti^ the world in another man's 
language also involves servitude, of a kind peculiar to the artist;_a 
submission to certain forms and to a given style. If he is to win 
through to his ardsde freedom, he most break away from his master’s 
style. Thus it is against a style that every genius has to struggle, from 
the early days when he is dimly conscious of a personal schema, an 
approach peculiar to himself, until he attains and voi^ the truth that is 
in him, Cezanne’s architecturally ordered composition did not stem 
from dis^^ti^raction with natiJre as he saw ii^ but from his dissatkfecuott 
with tradition. For every great artist's achievement of a style synchro- 
nixes with the achievement of his freedom, of which that style b at once 
the sole piXKjf aad the sole iostmincntv What difTerentiates the man of 
genius front the mao of talent, the craftsman and the dilettante is not 
the intensity of his resfionsts to wbat he secs, nor only that of his n^ponscs 
to others' works of art; it is the fact that he alone* amongst all those whotn 
th^e works of art delight^ must seck^ by the same token, to destroy them« 
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V Thus we can see how fir the master is from being regarded as 
a model i That word *^hoor^ in which the idea of training m 
yoked uneasily to the idea of a line of research followed up in 
common by several artists [sometimes it means that Giulio Romano was 
a disciple of Raphael^ sometimes that Gauguin and Van Gogh were 
friends) suggests that artistic creation follows a process quite different 
from the one we dUcover when studying the life-work of great artists. 
This is due to the classical aesthetic prevailing at the time when there 
was believed to be an absolute beauty which could be attained by sitting 
at the feet of the great masters and learning their methcxlsp Before 
this period there had been only the Avorkshop^ {bottfgas)^ and the idea of 
“teaching art"*—not a particular branch of art and a needful minimum 
of technical procedure—arose only when the eclecticism of Bologna took 
the place of the particularism of the boiugas; when painting had come 
to the end of its discoveries in the field of representation« 

So me rimes it happens that in a much-favored period^ cultural 
evolution and a sudden change of values may lead several artists to 
strike out simultaneously in new directions. When this happens, some 
individual discoveries are pooled, there is a give-and-take of a complex 
order (as is the case today with the technical discovcri« of film-pro* 
ducers)^ The schools w-hich then arise have an air of Romanticism, 
not at all that of our evening art classes^ It is obvious that TmtorettOi 
Jacopo Bassano, El Greco, Schiavonc and Veronese are not imitators 
of Titian who failed to attain his genius; of £1 Greco^^s companions all 
that can be said is that they did not make so conspicuous a break as his 
with the p^t. By die Vencrian School wc mean all those painters who at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century decided that a picture must be 
more than a drawing with colors added to it, and they achieved their 
end by using certain procedures different from those of Leonardo; the 
Venetian School was much more than a graduate class of Titian's pupils. 

Xo painter worthy of him was shaped by ^lichelangelo, Rembrandt 
or Goya, and Leonardo's teaching, extraordinarily skillful though it 
seems to have becn^ Rave the world only artists of the second rank. 
When Raphaers brief life ended he had no less than fifty ^Mbciplcs” ; 
nothing remains of them, in the style of decorative art prcA^ailing in 
Venice some have thought to see the heritage of Titian, It is this style 
(combined with the effect of repeated coats of varnish) that creates an 
illusive kinship between the harmonies of Giorgione (and Tirian himself) 
and Tintoretto’s strident or poetic color, the dazzling coruscations of 
the m of Veronese^ Certainly, had it not been for Titian, this st>le 
Avould not have arisen, Nes'erthcless, it owc$ less to him than is com- 
motily believed, and more than is admitted to other painter. When a 
tapcstr^like fresco of the period U discovered, bearing no artist's name, 

IS It of Titian we think atitomaticaJly? Ah the minor paintini|^ of the 
great Venetians keep to thU st>-le of decoration, which tends to mask 
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their genius rather than to bring it out. /he tWek contour 4 m« ^ 
tcristic of the decorative figures is employed very differendy in the big com¬ 
positions. In our Museum without Walls the miscellany of large canv^ 
Uten of a decorative nature) in the Academy of \eniec^ replaced by a 
single room containing nine pictures: on the first wall Titian s She^h^d 
and}{ymph and FUtA, and Giorgione s Ttifati on the ! 

Si. Aue^tint healing the Pla^-smckta and the Vienna Flagellstian, on ^e 
third/the brightest Veronese and the most compicjt Ba^ano, 
fourth (to the exclusion of the Spanish canvases), El Gre^ St, 
and the London CAm< dndng the Traders/ram the TempU, These pictures 
can give us a truer idea of what the “schoor of Venice «:ally 
and lerhaps tell us much about what pamtiug really Aho if m ^ 
adjoining we added Rubens* and Velazqj^^ 

we would, perhaps, understand still better that the genius of Titian and 
Tintoretto Sd not consist in their common talent for adorning too™ 
and that their fraternity was in manv 

San Rocco CniciJxiaTi has no more affinuy with ^ ^ 

Burial qf Count Orgaz with Bassano s Adoration of the ^epher^. 

In his last ph^c Titian, who lived to a great age. foUosved up paths 
at which he had merely glanced in earlier days. Pam te« were not 
called on to rediscover what he had di^overed "Xv 

oucnce since he destroyed the classical supremacy of line), but they 
imcliilies harked back to the original burets of 

BeUini and especially to Giorgione—though the lessons ^e> dr^ thenre 
were not alwS the same. It was the youngs men who relief on him 
most dircctly.^ut to aU alike, if to each in his own kind, ptian s art 
brouirht a liLration; the living artist freed their hands ^ classical an- 
El^lSfy h J of 4oVn of Rooioo O'- 

mven^hU freedom, each of them answered the same call with hu o^ 
voice. For we must remember that schools can exist wiAout 
leadere- the School of Paris has none, and Mantt, though he opened 
Ihe way to a newteSdom, was not the master of Renoir or Degas or 
even Ivlonct. Like that of Paris, the schools of Venice and Florence 
S concerted movements of attack on moribund sigmficanccs 

Jverv great school U the response of a bnihanily endowed 
generation to a changed oudook on the world, the discovery of a new 
Lnificance-as is proved by the fact that along with each school tinuc 
emerges a ‘period "taste and, to some extent, a way of bving congenial 
to it® The School of Paris functions today both a school and an 

arbiter of taste. Such tastes bring out the ^ 

disciple and an heir, between an Aart dc Gelder and a TmtorcUo, the 
foTmS Jlfirgs to the past and tries to perpetuate it, while latter is 
nSred byThc world that is coming to birth; the former seeks to impk- 
St ht m.tter’5 m«s=s« by rr«mb! 5 jg him. 'he 

ling him. The brcai that Tintoretto (at S.'in Rocco) made with lilian 
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may not be so spectacular as Titian^s break-away from Bellini^ yet it 
was of the same order. 

Schools p in the sense in which w^e have been using the tcntii ate often 
confused with grear painters^ studios. Art history^ is concerned with the 
sequence of the former, not of the latter; for the schools give the 
masters their true successor^^ whereas the studios produce imitators^ 
From the time of the art of decoration by way of which the Tus¬ 
cans of the Trecento perpetuated Giotto^s forms (as Byzantine forms 
had been perpetuated over many centuriGs) up to the days of the London 
version of Thi Virgin qf the Ro£kSf almost entu-ely painted by dc Predis, 
those who wmked in a great artist’s studio were essculially craftsmen. 
When our art experts use the term they mean a work done 

in the master's studio under his direct supervisionj to which sometimes he 
has added the finishing touches (we have a modem parallel in color 
reproductions sponsored by the painter). Studio training involves the 
utmost fidelity to the master and produces the replica, whereas the school 
leads to a break with the master and its product is new masters. 

The reason why studios and schools tend to be confused together 
is that Over a long period they overlapped and int€rmiiigled+ Thus the 
“workyards** of the cathedral sculptors were schools masmuch as we 

E crceivc in them the styles of different masters and their supersessions 
y new styles; but they were also nutirrs or studios m the older meaning 
of the term. The artists worked in teams and the amateur painter (as 
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wc would call him) was necessarily rare in days w hen each artist had to 
manufacture his own colors and technical procedures were more or less 
closely guarded secrets, Botticelli, who while admiring Filippo Lippi 
aimed at surpassing him, began, as a matter of course, by entering his 
studio. Artists who arc united by 0. bond of deeply felt^dnotionSj 
sharing the same dissatisfactions and dreams of belter things ^tid, 
especially when living and working together, to form a school. How 
many frescoes formerly attributed to Fra Angelico were acptally paintw 
by his pupils^ At the Convent of San Marco we can distinguish the 
master's hand from the craftsman's; it is less easy to decide what is 
Fra Angelico’s in some fftftrw d’aitlift whose cKccution he supervised, 
with the result that the attribution to him of certain works as famous as 
Tfie Flight into Egjpt has been (quite legitimately) questioned, and that of 
TAr.di?fraJi«afiiMi, though its value is not questioned, withdrawn from him. 
During periods when artists are anonymous the ‘'inspired” pastiche 
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may go far—mdeed if the master hiniMelf has superintcaded its maJtlng, 
the line of demarcation between it and original works is often hard to 
traee^ yet it is never a Jordaens who paints a Helena Foiament or a 
Lucas The Siviotings Af^ Tided —or a cie Fredts a Motaia Usa. 

Undoubtedly an aavrt d'aidiae may command no less admiration 
than a work by a toaster; as is the case when we know littic, or nothing 
at all, about the master in question, and the style itself plays the 

E art of a creative personality, (Perhaps we would admire Aeschylus 
;ss were we acquamted with his precursors.^ We do not admire a fine 
work of a high period as a mere feat of skill, but^ as being an original 
creation; if an epigone is to strike us as a great artist, he must be alone 
in revealing to us the significance he has usiuped. But whatever our 
admiration of the follower, it cannot survive dis^eiy of the work of the 
true creator; thus the prestige of the great d'^ssyrian bulls has sadly 
dwindled with the discovery of Sumerian figures which rclc^tc those 
oncc-famous bulls to the Icvd of the statues on the Place dc la Concorde, 

Great schools are collective schisms, like nascent religions or, 
more accurately, heresies. The prophet finds disctpl^^ amongst those 
who were waiting for a prophet; he transforms their dissatisfaction into 
action or into contemplation, just as certain masters reveal to other 
great artists their right to fre^om, and sometimes set their feci on the 
path that leads to it. The pundits of academieism and the studio will 
not hear of a break with the past and, when they sec signs of one, they 
fulminate. Eclectic though it sometimes is, the academy alwa^ claims 
to sponsor some vanished art, one around which a niy^ has deU^ratcly 
been built up; thus Fbeidias was never so much praised as during the 
period when not a single statue by him had been discovered. But 
though Annibale Carracci doubted if it were possible to equal the genius 
of Apelles, whose work was known uniquely by the descriptions given of 
it by classical writers, he had no doubt that Raphael and Titian could be 
“improved on." In his view the clemculs of a style were not aTganUelly 
knit together, and art history was a record of technical advances. And 
presendy classical aesthetic—^likc all anti^historical ac3thctic^"V^as to 
imply that the pasdchc, if carried to perfection, might rank as a form of 
genius (though this raised awkward problems, since it mvolvcd reference 
to an original). Anyhow it was not positively denied that a brilliant 
seventeenth-century sculptor might be able to turn out an ApoUn su^or 
to the Belvedere Apolh. In our forefathers’ time the historical factor 
bulked little in deciding whether preference should be given to an Old 
Master such as Michelangelo, or to Girardon. When Largilliire 
saw The SkaU and The Bnfet he said to Chardin: “Those Dutchmen were 
great masters, 1 quite agree. Well, now let’s have a look at^aitr pictures.' 
"But," Chardin replied, “those are my pictui^." "Ah, yes?" And, 
quite Unabashed, Largilliirc continued his inspection, approved of 
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Chardin’s standing for the Academy, and when the time came voted 
m his favor. Recognizing that the Porirmt of M, Bcrtin made by hts 
pupil Amaury Duval waa faithful to the original, Ingres actually 
consented to sign it. But we entmot accept hb signature^ We admire 
a Greek archaic work, a Khiner head or a pier-statue only if we believe 
ihtm to be authentic. A ring on the foot of one of the Parthenay 
Mitgs showed that the figure was a forgery; would it have become genuine 
lor us agam, had that foot been amputated? We do not object to 
picture s changing its maker (several Latours were ascribed to Lc i\am, 
seve^ VeiTneers to other Dutchmen), but we will not tolerate its ebang- 
ijig Its pcriodj we do not oiind a R-Cmbrandt looking moderrip but rcseni 
a modem picture looking like a Rembrandt We arc ready to proclaini 
tbat wc would not admire 77ii Three Cwjcy less, were it anonymous. 
j^on^TTioiis, perhaps^ but what if the etching—lcs$ obviously the work 
of a gemus—were a forgery? 

There b a curious ambiguity in our attitude towards artistic creation, 
but It IS not the theoretician who throws light on it^ it k the forger. 

modern forger can 
candle to Van Mec- 
gcren, and that famous Slipper 
Ernmnus b well worth 
studying piecemeal. Let us 
begin wim the disciple oo 
the right. Here we have the 
portrait of a portrait, that 
of T&e Geographer and The 
Astronomer (the painter him¬ 
self?) treated in Vermeer’s 
technique hut also in tliat 
of a Caravaggio school (the 
^^Pensionan tc de Saraceni," for 
example). The disciple on 
^c left forms n mere patch 
in the composition and may 
perhaps owe something to the 
Soldier in the Frick Collection. 
To copy the still-life portion 
W'as almost as easy as copy¬ 
ing the dottlngs on the bread 
or Vermeer's monogram. 
There b no model for the 
figure of Christ in the work 
of Vermeer, who only por* 
_ trayed Him once, at the dose 
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of his adolescence, in the Edinbut^h lidartka and A/a^ (assuming, as 
is not certain, that this is by Vermeer). Thus here the forger had 
a relatively fiw field and It U difficult to judge how 'faithful" he was 
in his infidelity. The woman is taken over, rather clumsily, from 
The Procams. The color of the other figures is obtained by the 
procedure commonly used by counterfeiters in the field of sen^ture. 
^cy try to strike the rieht note by amplifying some detail of their 
rictim’s work, Hera, notfeing as we all do, the very frequent associa¬ 
tion of blue and yellow in Vermeer’s work, and having hit on exactly 
the right pigment for the former, Van Mee^ren employs this blue- 
and-yellow color-scheme as the basis of his picture, remakes a cffitume 
with that of the Young Ctrf, another with her turban, adds a pitcher, 
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and adjusts the secondaty tones—those of the woittan excepted—^to 
this color harmony. The most vulnerable and “tricky** element in 
Van Mecgcrcn^s enterprise was the drawings and he turned the 
difhculty by his color, reduemg his “Vermeer** to that special color 
harmony which U the first thing we think of when this artist’s name 
is mentionedi and offering us^ so to speak, a symbolical Vermeer^ 
But it was a subtly modernized Vermeer, and thk is whv the 
picture appealed to a wider public than Vermeer had ever reached, 
triumphed over Rembrandt in the ”Four Centuries of Painting** Exhibi¬ 
tion, and was reproduced on calendars. The color given the woman 
mmt have icd even the most uncritical observer to assume either that 
this figure was an afterthought (or bad been entirely repainted) or else to 
attribute to Vermeer the prescience of an art as yet unborn; just as 
Ossian's poems would have been indeed prophetic in thk sense, Mac- 
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phcrson’s obviously were not. Here, too. Van Meegeren was definitely 
taking risb. The coraposition is that of Caravaggio’s Sj/^>ptr at Emmaia^ 
but “centered” as a photographer would sayj that is to say, it has 
squeezed into a smaller frame. The result is that the frame outs short 
the figures adjoining it, depriving them of the air which would otherwise 
have enveloped them. Which alone should have aroused suspicions, 
for this procedure docs not belong to seventeenth-century art; and it, 
again, would have been "prophetic”^—had it not been a fraud. 

During his trial Van Mcegeren put forth a bold but furile pica; 
he claimed to rank beside Vermeer in his own right, and when confronted 
by hts T/« CAi/d Jesus and the Doctors, which he had not yet camouflaged, 
the experts were startled 
at discovering the face of 
a film star doing duty for 
that of Christ. 

But the ordinary for¬ 
ger does not aspire to vie 
with the painter of genius 
he is oounterfeiting; he 
tries to imitate his manner, 
or, when dealing with a 
period of anonymity, his 
style. And U is this latter 
which afi^ts us so com- 
peilingty that all that bears 
Its stamp passes as art. The 
Parthenay Kings^ were For¬ 
geries but they did not lack 
style, and for a work to 
have style, it is enough 
for it to have struck deep 
roots in the past. As regards 
mutilations and especially 
the patina of time, only 
when these arc really due 
to chance and age do they 
appeal to us; though the 
patinas laid on bv Chinese 
tbrgers are highly skillful 
imitations, once wc know 
them to be false, our in¬ 
terest ceases. Verdigrised 
bronzes charm us because 
in them the work of time 
is not less visible than that 
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rfart; they have undergone a metamorphosis due to oxydizadon, A 
famous counterfeiter had the idea of weaving would-he medle^^aJ 
tapesmes whose desi^s were a patchwork of authendc fragments- he 
filJed the museums with them, then, on the point of being unmasked, 
committed ^ictde. Who could have impugned the Gothic stvh of 
these remarkable concoctions? In every line they belonged to the 
CjfOthic style—but to Gothic style alone^ not to Gothic art. 

It might seem that the Supper at Emmaus could anyhow claim a 
plare beside some panel of a minor Dutch artist, as much infiueitccd 
tw his master as \an Mcegeren was ■'influenced” by Vermeer, But 
tJiat IS Out of the c|iJC5t]Oni van Meegercn*s picture is 

Moreover the at £i?w7witf Is not less dead in the eyes of the 

academic artist ^an in those of the abstract modernist. Yet seemingly 
we arc here confronted by a dilemma; if this picture is worthy of admira¬ 
tion, how can it be less so simply because wc now know it was painted 
not by Venneer but by Van Mccgcren? .\nd if it is not admirable 
now came it to be so much admired? 

None of the modem theories of art takes into account our attitude 
tow^j ihc forgery; none, indeed, has the relative coherency of the 
classical approach to this problem. The feeling given us bv a skillful 
forgery is not so much pntempt (the bust in which Bode thought to sec 
a woik by Leonardo is far from being despicable); it is a sort of raatake. 

One reason for thu is that our idea of art, whether we wish it or 
not, w bound up with history; sometimes, too, vidth geography, when the 
histoncal factor docs not come into play. A bogus Polynesian wood- 
^rving IS not 1^ dead for a connoisseur of Polynesian art chan is a 
bogus kaphael for a connoisseur of academic art. Wc wish a work 
ot art to ^ the expression of the mau wha madt iL So indeed does tlie 
accomplished forger; the night-club art of Van Mcegeren was not given 
the vcrmeei look, whereas the bogus Vermeers have come to look 
like genuine Van Mecgercns. That Supper at Emmaus was, shall we 
say, the ^prc^ion of a ghost. The work of art which we call "success- 
lul —a feat of artistry^chievcs significance only in a culture in which 
It stands for an essentia] value {and the Supper L not a success in this 
sense); Its whole point goes once it is segregated from the classical 
aesthetic whence U took its nse. Rembrandt’s and Van Gogh’s greatest 
wks arc far more than “sucecs^"; in fact that term could apply 
y to the rectification of a master in pursuance of a recognized aesthetic 
or some form of eclecticism, and it one tried to rectify Rembrandt 
pne would turnuig out work like Bonnafs, We have already 
Ik'I’ f^Td to sketches, the confusion that arises from the 
.r perfected; the only admirable sketches 

u^ wc^cned or completely altered by being 
not “finishable.” L^e Rembrandt. Cfizannr 
deepened: his art in terms of the basic principles of that art and no 
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otter; if tbete were ajiy question of rivalry' with other artists, it was a 
rivals on the plane of gcdus, he was not taking part in a competition 
governed by set rules. The notion that an absolute perfectron, mum- 
pbani over time, exists—and it is to ibis that the artist aspircs^-^is 
very different &om the notion that he seeks to ■■rectify,*' ^ided by his 
reason or his taste, an art that has not found itself harmoniously; never* 
thcless the two notions are iuterrclated, the first serving to justify the 
second. Today the cult of classical tradition has come to mean a 
nostalgic yearning for that serene and spacious art which reappears 
in sewral styles—not necessarily midway in their courses: m Van 
Eyck’s Adam, for examplc^^and gives us an immediate impr^ion of 
the artist’s complete mastery of his medium. Whereas the imitator 
of classical art pins his faith to a continuity of forms, the true classical 
masters sponsor a continuity of con qu est, each ^advanemg on 
appropriate to his personal genius. Thus they discover forms which 
only aJUtwafis arc found to be perpetuating a tradition. Even a 
sincere desire to keep to the forms that tradition has consecrated docs 
not overpower the artist’s personality; Ingres’ drawings are no more 
like Raphael's than the Valpin 90 ii Batpuasi is like the Famcsina Galatea. 
The spirit of continuity always operates through metamorphoses, the 
idea of perfecting any previous art form is completely foreign to it. 
Raphael is not a perfected Pemgino; be is Raphael. 

Never has a great artist made himseif the equal of another great 
artist by deliberately modifying his art, by imposing a thought^t 
styliaation on what was initially an emotive drive, or met wrja “1 be 
thing is to combine the movement and the shadows of the Venetians 
with Raphael’s drawing”—thus the Carracci. Did they propose to 
portray Venetian figures by some other kind of drawing? The mo\^ 
ment of the figures is inseparable from the Vcnttiaii hticw’ork, an 
the true hein of the Venetians were men who gave litde or no thought 
to "improving on" them: Rubens, Velazquez, Rembrandt, In the 
last analysis this idea of “perfecting” means a rectification like that of 
the anthologist. But the anthologist who makes cuts in 
did not begui by writing it; nor did Victor Hugo it. The life of 
genius is an. organic whole like that of a plant or a human body. 

All this we can feel, though we rarely stop to analyze it. We 
ask of a genius that he should be a creator of forms. There is no question 
of giving the palm to thU roan or to that; Giorgponc’s gemus docs not 
diminish our admiration of Titian’s, and we know that only toe work 
of art itself can tell us ifit stands for mere pastiche or fratemiiy of^pira- 
tion. Many of the world's greatest artists were not so squeamish about 
toe actual eiccution of their works as we have come to be (with our 
fetish-worship of "the master’s hand"); Leonardo saw no objection to 
having the London Virgin of the Rac^ painted by de Predis, Vemmchio 
to having Leonardo paint ibe Angd in bis Baptism, Raphael to cmploynng 
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others to paint severe] pas* 
sages in Th Schol of Ath- 
mj' * * *. But Leonardo made 
haste to break free from 
yerrocchio* He knew that 
his genius lay in his capacity 
for inventing forms and if 
someone bad insisted on nc* 
minding him that The Virgin 
of the was dc Predis* 

work, would simply have re¬ 
plied, '^Look at the otherSp" 
What damns The Supper at 
Emmatis (and would damn it 
equally even if the painter 
had made a bigger success 
of it) is cssen dally that its 
forms do not represent a 
conquest of anythmg^ there 
is no invention behii^ them. 
Supposing, however, Van 
Meegcren had faked-up to 
look like an ancient work 
a picture that was at once 
unlike the workofany knovm 
Ulster and not a mere anti¬ 
cipation of some later art 
(an impossible feat, im^st pro¬ 
bably), that picture would 
have impressed us far more 
than The Supper at 
Wc expect die work of art 
to be an expression of the 
man who makes it, because 
genius means neither fidelity 
to appearances nor a new 
combination of old fonns; 
the original work of genius, 
whether classical or not, is 
an intention. 

And in this matter of 
invention the time factor 
cannot be ruled out* True, 
the history of art records 
many parallel inventions," 
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CARAVAGGIO: sr. juioiire 


and the mtumorphosis of forms they spo^r is somctimH 
subtler for the fact that the painter has retained immy element of ^ 
predecessors' procedures, if not of ihdr But he employs them ftr 

ciker ends and aiters their significance. This, perhaps the most reveal¬ 
ing phase of creation, is perhaps also the easiest to an yzc. 

It well may be that there exists no more stnting illustrabon of this 
process than the transformation of Cara^-aggio’s rcd-and-black pictures 
into the night-pieces of Georges de Latour. 

Caravaggio** renown was at its height when ptour ^ame 
acquainted wih his art-which was to affect Ac whole of Western 
E^ope. If an artist's influence is to be assessed by Ac (^lent to wfiich 
his themes and colors arc taken over by anoAer, rarely has Aere been 
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an inHucncc so great as Caravag^o’s on Latour* Latour took over from 
him his card-players, his musicians, his mirror, his Magdalen, his 
Sl Francis j ^ his Crownbig yfith Thoms (which became the ^Christ 
Jerome, his wa,y of playing off red drapery s^gainst 
dark backgrounds, and sometimes even his particular shade of red; 
jUso he employed a very similar lighting. Yet, despite aU these borrow- 
mgs, he ended up widi an art almost the antithesis of Caravaggio^s, 
In Caravaggio we have a rebel far more in earnest than C^ni; 
his realism was^ for Mm, a gospeL He believed that he could impart 
more vemdty to New Testament figures by giving them the feces 
of his friends than by ideaMamg them. True, Gothic painters and 
sculptors had already discovered the expressive power of the individual¬ 
ized face; but Caravagjgio, no doubt delibcratclvi went much farther 
in this direction and ms characters are frankly ordinary people. The 
reason why he failed in what he aimed at when he gave the old man 

hold mg up Christas body 
in the and his 

St* Peter in the Crud- 
the aspect of old 
working men* was that 
he had to combat, not 
an emotional abstrac¬ 
tion (as did Gothic 
art when breaking with 
Romanesque abstrac¬ 
tion) but an art of ide¬ 
alization, and merely 
individualizing figures 
was not enough to over¬ 
come it. We can meas¬ 
ure Cam^^aggio’s failure 
when we compare his 
robust carpenters with 
Latour^s St, Joseph and, 
looking but a little a- 
hcad, withRcmbrandl^s 
Saints* He aimed at 
breaking away from 
both idealization and 
Italian Baroque, but 
he did not break with 
either as thoroughly as 
he supposed. His genius 
lay elsewhere. The 
characters in his big 
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CAKAVAGCtO^ TOt MADO>mA OF TIIE OSTLeJtA; THB VIRGIN 


canvases gesticulate; in tht Defmilum the upliflcd arms of the woman 
on the right seem forelgh to the picture (some have supposed^ tut 

wrongly, that these arms were inserted later); in the Voeatim St. 
Matthew is hardly in the same style as the gamblers; St. Anne's face 
in the Afe^Rffd ^ tfu Ostlers is not a portrait but at once a replica of 
the Madonna’s face aged by the painter’s imagtnatJoR and a traditional 
Italian face treated realistically. 

His art seems to anticipate Courbet’s in its handling of color, 
surnptuous, thickly laid in, but without emphatic brushstrokes; to 
aspire, far more th^ Courbet’s, to a photographic realism never achieved 
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in practice: and also to aim at both that stUl-Ufe realism whose oflspnng 
was the chromo, and at an aggtosive realism, a p^ionat^almost, 
perhaps, Dostocvskian— counterblast to that Baroque idealization wh<^ 
deepersignificance Caravaeglo rejected but which he never actually 
abandon^. It was his fcelSig for the monumcnUl style that eiiablcd 
him to create some magnificently simplified figures, inconsistent though 
these were with his realism, with the Baroque tcndracio persisting 
in his art, and often with his dramatic handling of light; for the 
lighting alone seemed to him capable of giving his reahsin the grandeur 
aher which he always hankered. Moreover, his art retained a very 
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lulian strain of lyiicisnrij grandiose if turbid, which is illustrated by hts 
Davidt in which Goliath^s head is said to be a seifportrait, and was to 
come out more strongly in those who direedy imitated him, finding 
brifliant expression in Manfredl. In some characteristic works, as In 
Thi Afadonna o/ ihi Ostlers^ we find an exaltation of the mdividual as 
a ''character/'* which he inherited from Mantegna^s old women, and 
which, though typically Italian, was to reappear in most of his North¬ 
ern imitators. He died at the age of forty-six* Had he lived, would 
he have succeeded in imposing unity on his art? It was left to 
Rembrandt to discover that lighting which, wresdtig humble figures 
Trom the darkness, invests them with eternity* 

Less than towards Latour this art pointed the way towards Rifacra, 
In Ribera's work there is a hai^her but less individiJalking realistn, a 
discrceter me of gesture, a less subtle but surer haudliug of dark colors, 
a fervid austerity seconded by well-controlled lighting, and by these 
means Ribera achieved—^though at the expense of Caravaggio's sump¬ 
tuous effects and his genius—the unity his master had perhaps disdained* 
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OfiORGES DM Jl^TOirfi: TIIE NEW-BORN dim? 


When we turn to Latour after Ribera wc cannot faU to sec bow 
diametrically opposed the whole outlook of the former to Carava^- 
gio*s, despite apparent simtlarides, Latour never gesticulates, and m 
an age of frenzied agitation he dispenses with movement. We do not 
even pamc to wonder if he was capable of rendering it well or not; 
for he simply ignores it. There b nothing of Ribera^s histrionics in his 
art which partakes, rather^ of the nature of the Mystery-Play* and has 
the slow rhythms of a rite. It is unlikely that he knew the work of 
Piero ddla France^. But the same devotion to style gives his figures 
that immobili^^ timeless rather than primitive^ which we fi-ud in the 
Nouans Pieiii^ in Uccello* sometimes in Giotto* ivhereas in the Baroque 
gesture the arms are usually spread out ikr from the body* the gestures 
of Latour's figures bring them m towards the body—like those expressing 
meditation or contained emotion^ Rarely do the elbows of his figures 
quit the torso* nor are the fingers of an outstretched hand extended^ 
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The figures placed on the margin of a group seem dravm towards its 
center as strongly as those in a Baroque picture seem to strain away 
from it. This might suggest the influence of sculpture; but the sculpture 
of his day gcsdcuiatcd ukc the painting. And Latour's figures, while 
their cfTect of weight exceeds that made by Persian “vcrdcalism," are 
redeemed from heaviness by a curious transluccncy. 

Every great painter has his secret, that is to say the means of expres¬ 
sion of which his genius usually avails itself, Latour's color is never 
subordinated to the model, indeed it conjuna up the modd. His 
palette seems always built up around rrd, and it is from red he modulates 
to gray, from red to yellow ochre, from red to brown or black; only one 
of his surviving canvases is really muldoolorcd. On the face of it this 
palette closely resembles Caravaggio's in his various 5/. ^trtmes and 
St. John tht Baptists, Yet who coidd attribute Latour’s Pnjonrr to the 
painter of the St, Jaomt in the Galleria Borghesc? No doubt a defini te 
point of contact can be seen in the gamblers of Ths Vocation ^ St. Matth£w, 
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novdty, when first mealed to the public, drew so many viators 
to the Church of San LuJgi in Roinc. But there were similar points of 
contact in pictures whose handling difiered ereatly fiom this mural’s. 
Like the Flemish artists Caravaggio laid on his color thickly^ whereas 
me texture of Latour's is almost transparent; the opacity of the former 
IS justified by the strong lighting, the transparence of the latter by its 
sheen. C^vag^o aims at effects of nclirf, not so much sculptural as 
' modem" in their treatment, and prefers to use a thick impasto, which 
he models; Latour, even when he indulges in warm, rich colors as in 
his Sl Joseph the CarpenUr (a work cxcepuonal in his output and^ oddly 
enough, recalling Cousin*s Eva Prima Fandotd)^ does not aim at relief; 
far otherwise, he avoids it. Only a genius like lus could work the miracle 
of conjuring up a Caravaggio become translucent. His secret was that 
of rendering, in a seemingly naturalistic treatment of his subject, certain 
volumes as though they were mere sudaces, m flat platus. This is why 
he so much in common with our modem artists (and with GiottoJ 
and is so utterly difierent, au /ffnd, from Caravaggio. 

Carava^o was a firm believer m ''the real,'’ and the emotional 
tension of his style at its t^t comes from the fact that, while his talent 
bade him cling to the reality before him, his genius uiged liim to break 
away &om it. The function of his shadowy backgrounds is to exalt his 
light; of his light to stress that on which it falls; and what it falls on to 
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become more real than the reah accentuate relief, character or a 
dramatic situation. He began by painting still lifes in which each apple 
seemed to be trying to be rounder than a ??phcre, and he achieved a type 
of painting which sometimes stood to what went before as high rdief 
f^tands to low rdief- Latour's discovery, on the other hand, was that 
of a surface which, while not excluding three-Hlimension.aJ volume, 
often merely suggests it instead of rendering it; which presents a mass 
iAat dacs rwi turn upon itsilf. We find this surface again and again in 
Latour's work: in the woman painted side-face in The Cheai, the women 
in St. /Vftr'j Dmiiilj the woman on the left in T/it the 

man with the moustache in Tfu Aihmiwnt the hat in the Stockholm 
Si^ Jerome, the leg and arm of the Grenoble SL the w'omen in the 

background of SL Sebastianj though not to the same extent in the calh- 
p^phically treated Si. Jmme in the Louvre [whose attribution to La tour 
IS questionable). We find it again in the faces of the various children 
holding candles^ in the receding, yet almost flat surfaces of the two 
Magdidfns^ in the child Christ in 5/. the Carpenkr —here it is enough 

to cover up the face fover-tnuch cleaned) to ch^ge the whole style of 
the picture—and almost cver)'where m Tftr Pm$mr^ where the band 
of red at floor level is a wholly abstract passage. Caravaggio paints 
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^KOA.Ol£5 DE LATOI^: TlfE 4.130iLATlON OP TTIE SliXPilESDS 


figures in the middle distance (for which he has an aversion) just like 
the foreground Latour paints them* even if only sli^hdy in 

retreat, quite difierenilyp with a iight* though dean-cut caDigraphy, 
usually in profile— a profile i^rithout a trace of modcUng. The gray 
fi^^re of the man with the stick in Tki ASmH(^n of Shepherds^ imme^ 
dlately on the right of the Virgin and above the Child (who looks as 
if he had been drawn by Fouquetj,^ shows how eflectively he can cut 
free from the real and how he goes about it. 

These flat passages adjusted to three-dimensional volume (as they 
had been, though by other methods, by Giotto and Kero della Francesca 
and were to be by Ccaanne) indicate a very different outlook on pamdng 
from that of Caravaggio. VVe can easily imagine a copy i h 
not to say Cubist, of Tht Frism^r^ but not one of 7^ An 

amazing art indeed—-when we consider the part ihc lighting plays in 
It; for It is his handling of light that enables Latour to create planes 
Without relief and modelings 
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. , Some h&ve sai<l that, like those codtcmporaeics of his who special* 

ized ui night-pieces, Latour gave close stady to the chetnistry of light 
Blit lascitiating as is his use of light, it is not, strictly speaking, correct— 
as wc should sec if wc reconstructed the scenes of his pictures and 
photographed them. No doubt torches play a large part in his composi¬ 
tions, but has a torch ever diFused that even glow which shows up 
masses_ and does not bring out accents? The bodies in St. Sebastian 
^ St. c^t shad-Ows^ but only Lho$c the pointer requires* 
and in the foreground of Tke Prisoti£f there is not a single shadow that 
K not put there with a purpose. Caravaggio’s lighting usually comes 
from a stray beam of sunshine, often the ray piercing one of those small 
high-sct wuidows he was so fond of, and it serves both to make his 
figures come forward from a somber background and to bring out their 
ftatiircs. Lat<5ur*s paJe serve to unite his figures; his candle is 

the source of a dimiscd hglit [despite the deart-cut rendcfing of tlie 
planKj md tins light, far from being realistic, is tirruU^s like that of 
Kembr^ndt, Great as is the difference between Rembrandt^s genius 
and Latour s^ there was much in common in their poetic vision of the 
worldv Neither set out to copy the effects of light, but both artists 
mdicate them with just enough accuracy to secure the spectator's assent, 
cri^ibihty needed in their evocations. Balzac, too, found that 
he could convey the fantastic most convincingly by drawing on the 
real. Moreover such elements of reality as Latour employs are often 
rend^d mth remarkable precision—the candlelight, for example, 
glowing through the fingers of the child Jesus in The Carpenter—and bis light 
creati^ an alLpervasive harmony, an atmosphere of other-worldly cafm* 
''that never was" creates relations which likewise arc 
not s^olly real between forms. The difference between Latour^s 
daylight scenes and his night-pieces is far greater than we realize at 
firsE sight, even when the colors are akin, and even when the pictures 
Me almost r^lcas, as in the case of the Stockholm and Grenoble 
The difference, it may be said, lies merely in the special 
lighting of the mght-pieces. But arc Latour's small sources of iUumina- 
tion intended merely to act as lighting? The light in works by Cara¬ 
vaggio and his school serves primarily to isolate figures from a shadowy 
ba^gmund. But Latour docs not paint shadowy backgrounds; he 
night itself—that darkness mantling the world in which, since 
1 time, men have found a respite from the mystery of life. 

And his figures arc not isolated from this darkness^ rather they arc Its 
very emanation* Sometimes it takes form in a little girt whom he calls 
an atigd, somedmes in wraithlike women, sometimes even in the steady 
flame of a torch or a small lamp—for even these are ministers of darkness* 
Latour s world seems envelopKrd in that vast night brooding on sleeping 
arrma of tong-ago, whence the lantern of the night-patrol called forth, 
step by suent step, umuoving forms. Slowly in that crowded darkness 
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a small light kindles and reveals shepherds gathered round a Child, 
that Nativity whose humble gleam will spread to the farthest comers of 
the earth. No other painter, not even Rembraiidt, can so wcU suggest 
this demen lal stillness ; La tour alone is the interpreter of the serenity 
that dwells in the heart of darkness. 

In his finest svorks he invents human Forms attuned to that darkness. 
It is not in sculpture that his art culminates, but in the statue. That 
the women in St, Sebastian mourned hjf St, Irene and The Prisoner look like 
nightbound statues is due, not to their density or weighty but to their 
immobility: that of apparitions of the antique world arisen from the 
slumbering earth, each a Fallas of compassion. 

This is why, though Latour took over so much From Caravag^o, 
he took from him nothing that went to the making of Gamvaggio's 
genius or his own. It was no more difficult then than It is now 
to disting;uish the various elements which met but rarely fused in 
Caravaggio's pictures. His so-called monumental figures (whi^, 
however, do not make us think of statuary) are quite out of keeping with 
his realistic figures, and one feels that a disciple with a stronger feling 
for harmony might well have sought to achieve unity of style in hb own 
work by eliminating the realbdc figures and, if possible, transforming 
the Death of the kirgin into asevcntcenih-centuiy Nouans Pieti. Caravag- 
^o*s disciples, howe\'er, while retaining th«c figur^, also retained both 
realism and gesticulation. One detail in GentUcschi’s San Tiburfto 
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h admirable; the picture as a whole is not- That curious alloy 
iu Caravaggio^s genius—seemingly, indeed, inseparable from his per¬ 
sonality—was taken over with ^ its impurity (but without his 
genius) by his imitators* La.tour did not extract its gold, purging 
away the dross. Rather, hk art filtered Caravag:pio*s forms, though it 
in no sense a •Yadonalbtation'' of Caravagmo. In The Magdalen 
at ike Mmar the color is exactly that of some or Caravaggio^s pictures 
—of, for instance, the Bor^hese St. John* yet the Magdalen is un¬ 
mistakably Latour, and quite urdike the St. JoAn^ That line of the 
woman’s profile in The Ckeai^ that of the woman in TTie Pfisener and in 
the various Magdalfoi —^now tracing a sweepings all embracing curve, 
and now broad, blunted angles—whose only precedent was the Florenine 
arabesque {very difrercnti however, because it moves less freely and 
serves to outline forms); that line which Carava^^o would have loaded 
as Courbet would have loathed it; that line wlucb fluently adapts itself 
to trails of smoke and spirals, follows its ineluctable course, annexing 
and transforming what it can annex, destroying all the rest, and draws 
its nourishment from things wHch, seemingly quite foreign to it, serve 
its turn, as a tree draws nourishment from the lcaf*mold at its roots* 
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Tfaougb of all ]}ainters’ work Caravaggio's appears tbe least co¬ 
herent, it has a coherency of its own^ not to be broken down, whether 
by skill or even by genius, Latour took over only its themes, which 
he could have dispensed with, and certain color combinations, which 
he transTomicd. He tn^n by isolating a cycle of it (which indeed 
holds o^ interest chiedy thanks to him, for Carava^to's blackoand-rcd 
compositions are not his most rewarding works), V5mt the “symbolic" 
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Latour into whom thrtc centuries have crystaJlj*cd the real Latour might 
have been expected to take from Caravaggio was surely his broadly 
and simply rendered figures, such as the weeping woman in the fore¬ 
ground df TTit DeaUt of The Virgin and faces such as that of Mary in 
this picture. He equaled them, but what did he take from them? 
Preci^y nothing. In the last analysis Latour^s secret is all that senates 
the women in die 5#. iSriariraB from those b The Death of Uu Virgm. 
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Far front ensuring Caravaggio a place in. an unbroken lineage^ 
La tour created a plastic world ol hU without borrowing a single 
dement of ^at world from Caravaggio, who indeed had not the least 
inkling of it. True, he employed his colors, forms and a certain 
kind of light—iust as he look colors^ forms and a certajn kind of light 
from reality—buI in both cases he wholly transfottned them. Thus 
Caravaggio's art, all realism, dramatic effect and sumptuous ^lendor 
(also, perhaps, an indietmeot of the scheme of things}, became in Latour-s 
hands a far more delicate art, pensive and ctystaltinc, whJdi weaves a 
m>'stcrious music, reconciling man with the divine. Now'hcre do we see 
more dearly the operatioii of that metamorphosis which, like a blood¬ 
stream, pulses throughout art's long history. Latour used what he took 
from Caravaggio as Chnstian architects used the pillars of pagan Rome: 
to build churches *for the greater glory of God.** 

The same path led Poussin to beromc the Poussin w'e imow, with 
this difference that his proximate masters were inferior to Caravaggio 
and those he chose out for himself were greater. We know that he 
believed in an '^art of all time** in which he wished to secure a place. 
Superseding the styles of illusionist realism, he set out to recapture sijU 
in Its dassJeal, abiding sense and to replace the passing pleasure of the 
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senses by what he tiatncd delectation ^ He realized that Raphael gave 
the art of andqoity a new lease of life not with his Roman profiles but 
with the least “antique" elements in The Sehcot ^ Athens* Tims he 
tried to find for paindng an equivalent of the antique lincj but, 
starting from bas-relief, he ended up with landscape. ^ He bcgarij like 
Latoufj by demolishing the naturalistic style by using flat planes, 
abstract passages which determine the lay-out of the picture—those flat 
planes to which, fipom Piero deQa Francesca onwards, ren ewers of the 
‘^grand stylehave so often had recourse. Such of his pictures as have 
been cleaned, especially the Ettcekunal in the London National Galleryj 
show how modem this art which set out to be traditional can look, and 
why there once was talk of his ‘"astounding brio/" Cautions French 
cleaning, which revives above all the highlights, reveals on his misted 
canvases all that likens hint to Corot rather than what he has in common 
with Cezanne, But if we wish to rid his art of the decorative elements 
which mask it and to discern the cijstallization it stands for, we have 
only to confront with the works of bis Venetian and Bolognese contem¬ 
poraries his the Massacre 0 / the Iniiocents and the women on the 

right in his fifirrra, and likewise to confront with any work by ^phael 
the rediscovered Crucifixian (in which nothing Christian remains), the 
Berlin Sl Matthew and the celestial steeds in UEmpire de Fhre. 
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Had he belonged to the other 
r^ce of painters, bh “congest" 
would have been the same. To all 
^pcarances Botticelli took after 
luippo Lippi no less than Latonr 
after Caravaggio. To begin with 
both artists were affected by the 
prevailing ta^tc of the period: a taste 
for exquisite decoration;^ likc^ that 
of the ^Idsmith and the miniatur- 
ista which w^ovc ringlets into the 
arabesque, spangled Mmerva^s robe 
with Bowers and bathed centaurs, 
cherubs and trees in the mellow light 
of a late-summer afternoon. (It 
w-as this w'hich led Leonardo to say 
of Botticelli that ^hc did not know 
the first thing about landscape/') 
Lippi had done more than any other 
to propagate this taste« Tlie callig¬ 
raphy due to this curious blend of 
Christianity, mythology and the 
technique of the jeweler was shared 
by all the Florentine niasiers, but 
as tlieir toweii common measure. 
As for what was more \^tal in their 
art, w'e need only compare some of 
Botticelli^s and L!ppi*s later works 
to see how, under this vcnccr of 
decoradve effect, the former meta¬ 
morphosed his teacher. This would 
have been detected long ago w ere it 
not that so many of Lippi's w'orks 
were painted in collaboration with 
Fra Diamante and BotticcUi^s are 
so often of small dimcnsiotis, 

Lippi w^as essentially an ornate 
Masaccio, lacking his greatness and 
intent on charm—the famous Flor¬ 
entine grace and that otlier, frailer 
and perhaps more Gothic grace 
which we associate with Baldo\dnetti. 
He painted a flounced and furbe- 
lowed Salome and inserted in his 
SL John Pnaching and those 
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dots and black undcrlinings which only bis addiction to the decorative 
prevents from seeming modern. He was a refined colorist who took not 
a little pride in his refinement. The horizontal moldings on the wall in 
Herod's Feast {in the Duomo of Prato) are pink because Salome’s dress 
is pink, and this hue Imparts their values to the yellows of the serving- 
maids and the violet of the figure with the clasped hands, lippi’s far 
from realistic color might surprise us more were it not put to the ser¬ 
vice of a glamour so mmiliar to us, that of Siena. Indeed sometimes 
we see him as the painter through whom Stena, foundering in a lore 
of legends, mates her escape towards the glory that was—^Florence, 
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BotticcUi stood to Florentine taste as Tin tore tto to Venetian taste; 
he liked itj made no effort to resist it, yet escaped^ as Tintoretto did from 
Venice, one reason being that true art alv^aya eludes the nets of con¬ 
temporary taste. The misconceptiDii regarding him would not have 
become so firmly rooted* had not the earlier, lesser Botticelli owed so 
much to Lippi'S Madonm of the Uffizi, had the Pre-Raphaelite move" 
ment never b^n and* above all* had the dimensions of tlic last BotticeLlis 
been those of the Primav^r^^ Otherwise it would have been clear that 
in the muliiple scenes [whose composition really consists of several com¬ 
positions) or the London JVatmiy or Thi Mirack S/. there is 

nothing left of Lippi and we have a painter ycry difTerent the 

one whom Ruskin so much admired, and one who is still awaiting due 
appreciation. In BotdeeUi wc have a painter who "distorts"" almost 
as much as Et Greco and whom his disregard of depth differentiates 
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above all from the masters of Baroque* The torsion he ^ve 
line—no longer with a «cw to decorative or representation^ eff^t 

but for its own sake-led up (as did bis dS 

to this JVa/irirt. It is well worth while to study picctincal details 
of this oancl'not otiiy do they throw light on the angels m TAf Btrtfi 
of VfnJ and the woman quaintly nibbling a twig 

■^1^0 show that Botticelli's treatment of nude figures (such as bis Venus 
kSd his “Trutli- in Tht Calumny of Apfilts) mtis ct^nter to the common 
conccolion of his art. It Is not mere chance that Northern P^mtere 
have Keen so much impressed by these nudes; knots of fine-spun 
enwrap their shining smoothness, much as the Imotted ^ 

on soSe of Michelaiigdo's seemingly ^Sdli^bSmt tfr 

monk* slept with his nun without a qualm, but Botticelli burnt nis 

carry pictures (we must not forget how many of his "pagan works arc 
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lost to us for this reasonj. The kis given Christ, the Vii^ and the 
nrar-by figure in the Mumch Dtposition are not only symbols of the l^LSt 
phase of Botticclli^s art^ but throw light on his early phase; perhaps the 
Florence awaiting Savonarola, no less than that later Florence trying 
to forget him, took thought for more than garlands of flowers. 

Insects tools are the limbs with which they art equipped fmm 
bir^ and W'hich they cannot change j but genius puts forth un^pi pn hands 
which, throughout the artistes working life, are ever changing and 
enable him to extract from forms, both living forms and those immune 
from death, the makings, often unlooked-for, of his metamorphosis. 
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TT* This is why the relations between art and history often seem 
\/ I so puazUng; they might s«m less so, if we ceasM regarding 
Y them as uniform and invariably decisive. 

“Locomotives have absolutely nothing to do^ with art, _ In^cs 
anerily protested. But they have much to do with the a^t who, 
less than a hundred years after Ingres made that remark, sees civilization 
imperiled and is acquainted with twenty timesJjf picture as were 

kn^ to the master of the Villa Medici. Though ac^rding to the 
culture in which his lot is cast, the artist may view himsclfas a Chnstian 
first and foremost and only secondarily as a member of his social group, 
or rice versa (and “Monsieur Ingres" as the French painter was al^ys 
styled has a very different ring from “Raffaello Mnti ), he belong 
nKcssarily to his time, for the obvious (yet often disregarded) reason 
that he cLmot belong to any other. To escape from bis age he would 
need not only to will away the contemporary “present {this he can 
do by an effort of the imagination) but to change the past as wll. 
It is patent that different avilizations and even great epoc^ of the 
same cirilUation have not the same past, and that their repave p^ts 
bear on them differently. The artist m revolt against his often 
tries, not to belong to another age, but not to ^long to any. But tlm 
is equally impossible. What is really meant by an art that stands 
outside Time"? An art ^at employs for ^onqucimg the future 
time-proved methods employed by the Mastere of the o^t. 
cannot reduce these methods to any umty 'Xn 

Greek art is no more and no less eternal tl^ Gothic ar^ J®?. ^ 

timeless art one which is somehow related to thappark of the eternal 
immanent in man ? That dement tnay well e«st, but 
civilization dares not lay da$m to it; it is, rather, struggling to discover it. 
Civilizations that daimed to possess it Pfssoss^ tt 
terms True the Parthenon, Chartres Cathedral and the Capitohum 
of Rome command alike our admiration; yet the eternal clement in man 
is humbler and lies deeper than thew dazzling feats of bum^ genius. 
Moreover, though exceptionally lasting works of art there is no 

more an etenua style than there is a neutral Jte man who 

the eternal Spremacy of this style or that is obviously tryang to 
SS^himsclf outsidc^tory (but though he can imagine an art existing 
Sutsidc history, he cannot imagme a peri^ 

ine himself in a chosen period, that of the masters he admires. In 
whosL eves save perhaps in his own, could the art of Ingres appear 
to “Tno rime and Sf all rime"? Why, even a nude by himj^ 
Petite Baigttease for example, can be dated at the fint gl^ce. Who 
could thiST contemporary with Raphael’s nudes . Staling from 
David and claiming oocent from Raphael, Inpes wBfrrer the trend of 
Lphad. who started out from Perugino ; since he, Ingres, B conscioii-sly 
an arch^t, whereas Raphael was. for his own times, a modermst. 
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David, who did not lack shre^ncss, reaJbcd from the first—when be 
set eyes on Ingres’ would-be primitive portraits in fiat planes—that here 
was not an ally but an^enemy. ^ Ingres thought to give the same responses 
^ Kaphaei, but he did not give them to the same questions. It may 
be s^d that Raphael himself cultivated the “antiqnc,’* But there was 
nothing antique about Baliiassate CastigihFKf the portrait Ingres copied 
with such pious fidelity, "I do not belong, I refuse to belong, to my 
rene^dc century,*' Thus Ingres; but Rappel never dreamt of anyone’s 
w^_Ung to Wong to a century other than his own. Inexorably the 
tidal flux of Time has imposed a metamorphosis on both alike. Valdry 
c^not be like Racine; be can but equal, or echo him. There is no 
“dubbmg’* a style, 

_ The artist seems to us all the more conditioned by his age because 
srtisis of cultures ih^t have passed 3.\^y appear to have been so strongly 
conditioned by their respective periods. Actually, the perspective in 
which we see the past fosters a curious illusion as to the histoncaJ back- 
ground of works of art 

Thus Gothic forms loom large in our notion of art history and the 
vague picture conjured up by the Vk-ords "The Middle Ages" owes as 
much to them as to all the rc$t we koow about the period; indeed the 
whole cUmate we attribute to the Gothic world derives almost entirely 
from the Gothic forms that have come down to us. The more remote 
me period, the more pronounced is this illusion* Hellas as we imagine 
her Respite our knowledge of her history and despite Greet tragedies 
13 irrevocably associated with the Greet statues; it was these statues 
which g^ve Taine the odd idea that the Greeks were so often naked 1 
Though for the Egyptologist Egyptian art is but one facet of the life of 
Egypt, everybody else visualizes Egypt as a reflection of Egyptian art* 
How could Gothic fail to seem to us an expre^Jon of the Gothic world 
^ncc that world comes to life for most of ns by way of Gothic art? 
*^er the lapse of cen turies the worts of the artists of a period (especially 
if their names arc unknown) tend to coalesce into a uniform whole, 
because of all they signify in oommon. Yet arc the masten of V6zelay 
and Gjslebcrt d^Autun really so much alike? Is there not as great a 
j between the Toulouse sculptors, those ofMoissac and Beaulieu 
^d that enigmatic artist coming to the fore under the name of “the 
Master of Cabestany," as between Matisse, Rouault and Picasso, due 
allowance made for the individualism of the age we live in ? 

No doubt Our former readiness to accept the historical factor as 
paramount was due to a distaste for classical aesthetic* Thus the 
inspired moment"' was spared the discredit attaching to the race and 
it was agreed that -art expressed values”; but the fact that art 
a$ Ingra conceived it is by no means eternal doc^ not warrant the 
conclusion that values alwa^'s produce their own art as an apple tree its 
app cs* Piero della Francesca and Andrea del Castagno Klong to 
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tJic ssmc inonxcnt of Floicntinc cuitufc, yet cbcy express it in opposite 
ways; their drawing, their color and the spirit of their art were 
wholly dtlTercnt, the values the artist expresses imposed on him 
by his penod and his training? In that case they would be the values 
expressed by the previous generation—the very -values that creative 
art destroys, Doubtless when, owing to the combined efifects of meta¬ 
morphosis and the lapse of time, a period of history has coalesced into 
a whole. It seems to have been expressed by its art, and its art appears 
to syrnbolize it ; yet tht artist cannot ig'notc the idiosyncrasies of what 
It IS his mission to destroy and is thus obliged to take from the forms 
of the irnmediatc past those which harmonize with the new values that 
arc coming to birdi or called for by the future. But tio one—least 
of all the artist—is fully conscious of these values. The painter docs 
not express them as he would express the nature of some distant land 
he has visited, hut, rather, as be would try to express death, were be 
isufTcring; from some fhtal disca^c^ In fact he is not expressing sofnething 
he has experienced; he is re$ponding to a call- 

The notion that great vrorks of art teem with the future (stress 
being laid on the notion of "promise” this word has acquiredJ is due 
to the outlook of our civilization, whi ch tends to regard itself as a conquer- 
ing civilization; but great works are, in practice, less bound up with the 
future in this wider sense than with a limited, immediate future. Praxi¬ 
teles, no less than Olympia, foreshadowed what was going to follow him, 
but what folio wed him was a dcfunctive art. Some times, too, such works 
—Tht Lady of Ekhi perhaps, the Vilkneuve Puti undoubtedly—seem 
to be cnore an tn^pired intcipretadoti of tht present than pregnant with 
the ^ture. Our tendency to confuse the trend of art with the march 
of history, though often helpful where a style is concerned, can he 
misleading when we apply it to an artist or a picture. In a general way 
the evolution of Christian farms keeps step with that of the Christian 
faith, but the highest forms often steal a march on spiritual evolu¬ 
tion; Goya keeps m line with history as regards his themes, but hU 
yision anticipates the European sensibility of a later period. The 
initial stages of a culture seem to imply that art is always trying to catch 
up with history; the teachings of Christ and Buddha were obviously 
anterior to their expression in plastic form—indeed five centuries had to 
pass before the latter was triumphantly achieved. The Christian style 
not built up on the art of the Augustan age hut on a Roman art 
whose disintegration favored the requirements of oriental Christendom. 
The artist is no more conditioned by a jjast to whoK forma he looks 
back ihan by a future whose spirit he bodies forth, HUtorical events 
affixt him in so far as they suggest or enforce on him a new relationship 
with the world, and they affect art in so far as they render the forms 
s^nsor^ by this new relationship visible and significant. The field 
of enquiry with which we are here concerned i$ not that of art as the 
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aesthctidan understands it, nor is it merely that of history—and we 
propose to explore it somewhat farther* 

Manet, C^anne, Ronoir and Rodin were contemporaries, and so 
too, were Fouquet and the iVlaster of the Villertcuvc PUiAw Thus a 
period doc$ not involve one kind of expression only, but ntay call forth 
" complex of expressions as umjredictable as die individual schema of 
artist* The blue of the in Delacroixes Bankadi,^ appropriate 
to the Revolution (the flag is put there no less for its blue than 
luc is for the flag) expresses something quite different from Rubens* 
yet who could have for^ecn that a feaden-hued blue, displayed 
aDove figures in which 1$ something of the Goya touch, would harmonize 
so aptly with the doom of a luxunous culture and a dawning hope, the 
promise of a new fraternity? Here we have an example of the seeming 
trrflriaraa/i(^of the forms 
that genius discovers^ 
as when the Lnvendon 
of the wheelbarrow 
put an end to attempts 
to reproduce mechan¬ 
ically the action of the 
human arm* More¬ 
over, in their $trugglc 
against the masters 
who begot them, art¬ 
ists do not always call 
in the 
of the p 
Goya, Davi 
Ftissli, all three an¬ 
swered the summons 
first of the impending 
Revolution and then 
that of the Revolution 
when its voice was 
growing faint, bat the 
tones in which they 
answered were vasdy 
different; the dialogue 
between each great 
artist and history is 
conducted m his 
fanguagt^ it may sur* 
prise us lo find Dela¬ 
croix, Ingres, Corot^ 
all three Frenchmen 
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and contemporaries, responding in such difiTeretit manners; the explana¬ 
tion is that they did not break with the same elements of the preening 
period, nor for the same reasons—and also because we ^ victims of the 
illusion that the artist begins by becoming aware of the significance of the 
world and then C 3 q>resses it by way of symbols. But rational symbolism 
of this sort no more exists than does an art independent of Ti me* That the 
significance of the world as seen through Christian eyes was of a tragic order 
did not necessarily involve the angularity of the Cathie figure once the 
world was Christianized. The lapse of a few centurip will suffice to bring 
out Van Gogh^s kinship with Renoir (who was horrified by his painting)* 
but not to make a Renoir of Van Gogh* A comparison of minor arts 
(when they are not merely decorative) with thdr contemporary major 
arts makes it clear that great significances are bound to be expressed in 
diJferent ways; they belong to a realm so rich in intimations chat no 
contemporary forms can whoUy symboliae it any more than exhaust its 
possibilities. Greek and Chinese statues and the terra-cotta figures 
corresponding to them follow parallel, not convergent linp; the Ixrar 
cubs in Sumerian ctuldren^B tombs arc quite unUke the hieratic lions. 
It is because no period can evoke a range of worb of art commensurate 
with its significance that such large, uncharted areas surround even those 
>vorks which seem most highly charged with significajice, and alongside 
Raphael we have Titian and Michelangelo. The plastic expression of 
any given period Is infinitely subtler than that of its emotions ; as for 
the expression of a culture, we find it only when the cultui^ is coming to 
birth—and, sometimes, too, once it has died. A& m&tifs of the age 
during which the machine and Europe conquered the world we are 
given—the dbh of apples and the Harlequin 1 

Thus it is less a question of an art's crystallizing around an historical 
simadon than of the action of history on a creative process continuing 
through the ages* The artistes break with the forms that were^ his 
starting-off point forces him to break with their significance^ and since 
no neutral forms exist (in other words no no-man^s-land in wluch the 
artist* freed from his masters^ can bide his time until he finds himself), 
his creative process is directed, its orientation being neither unconscious 
nor deliberate but specific to his personality. In painting his Ijist 
Jtidgmenl Michelangelo was fully aware what he was doing, and not 
merely illustrating thoughts that happened to cross bts mind. 

All art is the expression, sloAvly come by, of the ^dst^s dec^t 
emotions the univeree of which he is a part* ^is may explain 

why in social groups where religion is a living reality, it permeates even 
non-rdigious works of arq and why great noii-rcligious worb arc 
produfxd only in communities which are by way of losing a sense of 
the divine. It also explains why the link betw-cen history' and art often 
seems so tenuous. Though for us every work of the p^t is bound up 
with a phase of history (we know the works that foUowed it)* every epoch 
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is, for itself, the present day and it dies in childfed wthout having seen 
the child whom we, however, know. For Botticelli the future dtd not 
bear the name of Raphael. Our feeling that a change of forms w^ 
bound to come and that the course of time forced artists to make this 
change is ded up with our knowledge of the bistorical process and of 
its essential rhythms. Even if the ruptures with the past which give 
art its vitality are not due solely to tbta process, they are multiplied and 
sometimes amplified by the great turning-points in history. 

But since, owing to these drastic changes, the works bequeathed 
by the past are drained of their dgnificance, the artist, too, is deprived 
of bis taking-oflT point and thus art undergoes a sort of hibernation. 
For art is more afiected by the deep underlying currents than by the 
tidal waves, and though many such tidal waves, sweeping away both 
the values of a social order and the social order itself have marked the 
course of history, they do not constitute the past, whose rhythm is that 
of a stow rnetamorphosis, gradual as that of a man’s life and, like it, 
sporadically broken by illnesses and accidents. Slow as it is, thU meta¬ 
morphosis is practically continuous. From the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century in France, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth in Italy, the 
relations tween Man and God were all the time being modified; 
the same has been true, during the last three centuries in France, of the 
relations between Man and his cnvlronmeot. The proclamation of an 
heroic standard of morality at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and its devalorization by Jansenism; the era of seeming appeasement 
accompanying the stabilization of the monarchy and its slow decline; 
the end of the great age of Christendom; the Enlightenment, man’s 
isolation and his recourse to political and national fraternity, the Revolu¬ 
tion, the ascendancy of the Middle Class, the break between art and the 
social order—all these changes in the life of Fraiicc followed in close 
succession between 1600 and ipoo. WTiereas during the last hundred 
years the outside world has changed more than man, man changed more 
than the world he lived in between 1500 and iSoo. 

Our study of the art of non-historical social groups is beginning 
to clear up the rdation between the artist and history. From the fact 
that history and the evolution of forms invariably march side by side 
we arc Inclined to infer that the art of the ages prccctting history was 
necessarily static. But the disharmony, due to the historical process, 
between the artist and the forms he has inherited is not the only stimulus 
to art. Whether or not the material conditions of life changed during 
the millennia of unrecoidcd time, it would seem that at least one 
important aspect of human development, the pre-rcligious, then took 
form and, what Is more, evolved. Had It been impossible for ce^n 
faculties to enrich and remold themselves In that environment, sutic as 
it now appears to us, there would have been no evolution of the primitive 
religions, Egyptian art would never have arisen. It is more reasonable 
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to assume that an evolution of art—of that of fi|^rcs^ any how—took 
place outside the pale of history (or in the limbo of the semi-hUtorical) 
than to endorse the curious theory that in rc^fions thousands of miles 
apart, at different periodsj rncii were visited by the same creative 
genius, lit on the same style (incidentally, one as highly developed 
AS that of the Steppes and of which the Sumerian ammals often look 
like a decadent progeny) and created those superb reindeers and bL^on 
at their first attempt. Civilizations which seem independent of time arc 
not al^ys independent of it to the same extent or in the same way; 
the Middle Ages did not resemble Egypt, slow rhythms are not the same 
as immobility. Even in a culture dommated by dhc eternal, a sculptured 
figure shares in the rime-span of a human life, for, as in other cidtures, 
its first appearance has an immediate and intense appeal^ which dwindles 
with the passing years. If the sculptor creates it solely for ceremonial 
purposes and if, supposing it is burnt, it is promptly replaced by another 
made to look like it, this process of dwindling operates more slowly 
but no less surdjr. (In any case it rarely happens that races depicting 
living forms depict them solely for ceremonial purposes.) The mere 
fact that the Oceanian sculp tor^perhaps the prehistoric pain ter, too^ 
has to vie with a work made by a mastcr-artUt and not witn the worts of 
craftsmen modifies his forms profoundly, and it is these forms which his 
successors, whether tribal sorcerers or not, use as their starring points. 
By its very presence the masterworlc invites the craftsman to make a 
replica, whereas it incites the artist to better it, to develop all its poten¬ 
tialities. For the craftsman-sorcerer merely copies, the artist-sorcerer 
creates. Whether partial or thorough-going, the will to outdo the 
past operates in the same manner vvhenever the artist is confronted wth 
ii given form and feels impelled to ndashion it in another form. Indeed 
the creative impulse of the Magdalen i an sculptor was not so very different 
from that of the Chartres sculptoni, from that of Michelangelo or G^zannCp 

Though this creative process has a place in history, it is independent 
of histoi^-. For, in so far as he is a creator, the artist does not belong 
lo a sodal group already molded by a culture, but to a culture which 
he is by w'ay of building up. Hh creative faculty is not dominated 
by the age in which his lot is cast; rather it is a link between him 
and many's age-old creative drive, new cities built on mins of the old, 
the da^sTi of civnliT^ation, the discovery of fire. 

In giving iLs trend now to an arristjs break with the pa$t, novv to 
lib schema, and sometimes even to hb ttehniquc, history functions 
perforce through a man^s life; Buonarotri h not Michelangelo, but if 
the former dies Michelangelo will never sculpt again, and if the former 
has an emotional experience that changes hb ouuook on ihe world, the 
style of Michelangelo will likewsc change. After hearing Savtmarola 
preach Botticelli burnt all the pictures of Venus he had in hb possession. 
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The artist “filters" what he secs, but sometinics it so happens that life 
has “filtered" it in advance. Thus Caravaggio’s lawless passions, 
Goya’s illness, the impact of the irremediable on the iives of Hals, 
Gauguin and Dostoevski modified tht ir art, even perhaps their whole 
idea of art. But the blows of fate that fcU on Goya, Van Gogh and 
Dostoevski only throw a vivid light on moments of creativity into which 
ordinarily enter but vague glcatns of less poignant and spectacular events. 
Since every life is a transition from youth to age, life itself obliges man 
to appraise even his most deeply lelt emotions and beliefs in terms of a 
mcuimorphosis. Just as the rift between the artist and the period 
preceding his compels him to modify its forms, and that between him 
and his masters to alter theirs, so the difference between his present 
self and the man he was, compels him to change his own forms, loo, in 
the course of his career. On the one hand, his past exerts a steady 
firrward pressure from which he cannot break loose abruptly (thus the 
airman wanting to change his direction has to describe a more or less 
extended curve) j on the other hand, that past at once brings a saturation 
and calls for its enrichmcnl (even if the means to this be simplification 
or a new austerity) j lastly and above all, it is the works of his early 
days which he feels he must transform. Thus the Gauguin of Tahiti 
amplified the art of the Gauguin of Pont-Aven—not Renoir^s pictures. 
The painting of Titian’s old age docs not exemplify the intrusion of old 
age into life or nature or painting iii general j it stands for the intrusion of 
old into his own piLntingj. and it is neither the forms of ItapliJicl not 
the rocks of Cadore but his own forms that are made to undergo a meta¬ 
morphosis To suppose that Signor Tiaiano Vcccllio, if he had never 
yet held a brush, could have managed by some prodigy of sudden skill, 
because he was himself and eighty yc.irs of age, to paint the Venice 
Pifti would be obviously absurd. Art is always the resTOnse to an 
inner voice and the most accomplished execution cannot siifie the sound 
of that appeal, since in his gradual ascent die panorama the artist has 
behind him changes unceasingly as he climbs. In the case of Titian 
and that of Hals it is not the same man nor the .same life s work that old 
age has affected; since the fabric it is lighting up is not the same, 
the same holes arc not brought into view. Yet, with all their difference 
the basic rhvthm of life unites in a baffling fraternity Titian as an old 
man with Gi>ya as an old man, the aged Rembrandt with the old age of 
Renoir—indeed aU western painting seems bathed in the evening glow 

of their last years. . . < * c- i 

The true personality of an artist takes form and emerges in his work 
in ways that vary gTeatly“~accordmg as his art Ls Jn harmony with the 
social order in which his lot is cast, remains outside it, or reacts against it. 
Goya was a sick man, and Spain a sick country. Van Gpgh, too, was 
a side man, but neither Holland nor France was ailmg in his day. That 
most crushing of human situations, a sense of the irremediable, may 
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take many forms. In the thirtecntb century it left ways of escape open. 
For Villon^ Ccr\antesp Milton^ Chopiop Bauddaircp Watteaii, Goya and 
Van Gogh it took on the pattern of the times in which they lived, as 
much as that of their individual destinies. Did we then need the 
perspective of so many centuries to discover in the end that Watteau's 
illness and Gauguin's gave rise to dreams, and Goya^s to the indictment 
of a social order; that a believer’s sickness points his way to God and an 
agnostic’s to the Absurd? On Goya that sense of the irremediable 
enforced a metamorphosis; but what of its eScct on Watteau ? Lives, 
too, have their "period style." One can hardly imagine a medieval 
preacher Christian enough to love—out of charity of heart—an ugly, 
diseased prostitute, then consecrating his failing faith to art, then becom¬ 
ing a painter of genius, and finally going mad and killing himself; 
yet that was Van Gogh's life-storyv Not in all periods do madness, 
syphilis and epilepsy quicken art. There are no more any predetermined 
forms of happiness or even of the irfemediabk than there are of the 
significance of the world; like history, life docs not predetermine forms, 
but ii calls them forth* 

Because history bulks large in our age, we conclude it is also an age 
of biography; and so it is^—though for less praiseworthy reasons. For the 
modem mo^raphy, besides catering to the contemporary taste for the 
romantic "Iife-stoiy^ (a mixture of gossip and melodrama), often 
sponsors as well a rather crude determinism. In the Middle Ages the 
painter's very name was unknown; the Renaissance dealt with him as 
It did with other celebrities, his art and Ms private life being kept distinct. 
Our modem approach is different; we trace a connection between the 
artistes talent and the secrets of his private life. Though no one goes 
so far as to assert that Napoleon's tactics in the Campaign of Italy were 
influenced by Josephine's infidcUt)', or that the modification of Clark- 
Max wcU's equation was influenced by any personal experience of Ein¬ 
stein, everyone is ready to assume that Goya’s intimacy with the Duchess 
of Alba reacted strongly on his paintings The present age delights in 
unearthing a great man's secrets; for one thing because we like to 
temper our admiration and also perhaps because w'c have a vague hope 
of finding a due to genius in such "revelations," 

Leonardo was an illegitimate child, we are told, and obsessed by 
a phmitasmal vulture* Much erudition has been expended on detecting 
the presence of this vulture in the Sl Ann^; yet it tWows little light on 
the reason why, four hundred years later, we should be obliged to seek 
out thai dusivc emblem* This psychological "discovery" loses much of 
its point when we remember that this portion of the picture (in which 
the \iihurc is su^ested by a patch of color rather than by the drawing, 
and to make it out we have to mark in its oudmes) was, in fact, not 
painted by Leonardo, who, however, painted many similar draperies 



without any suggestion of a vutture’s form. But that is the modeni way 
the small, pathetic secrets of those few men who did most to make good 
the honor of being man are exhumed from Time’s mausoleum—with 
Bloating satisfaction—like hapless mummies from a pyramid 1 Victor 
Hugo was obsessed by the eye, yet what interests us is not the presence of 
an eve in ia Consaeace but that La C/mseunce is a poern; as docs the fact 
that the SL Anne is a superb creation, with or without a vulture. 
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How many an artist—obscsscd^ wc shall be told, by a vulmrinc 
'familiar''—has painted without knowing it vague forms of birds of 
prey in w'orks that have long since been forgotten I The idea Uj they 
say, to get down to the man beneath the artist. So we scrape away 
ruthlessly at the fresco till Enally we reach the plaster* and what is the 
result? The fresco is ruined and in hunting for the secret of the man we 
have lost the genius. The otdy biography of an artist that matters is his 
life-story as an arfirf, the growth of hts faculty of transformation. All 
that d(^ not tend directly or indirectly to enhance our awareness of 
hts genius^ by deepening our knowledge of that faculty* is as futile as it 
Tivould be to try to write a history in which nothing whatever was left 
out. 

In practice it is far from easy to decide what incidents to include in 
the bio^phy of an artist. Derain* like Vlatninck, has rightly attached 
much importance to the day w4cii he first set eyes on a negro mask. 
An artisf s life is full of such encounters* but sometimes he fails to realize 
how much they mean to him or prefers to keep them secret. For a 
painter the encounter with an art of savages seemingly near akin to hts 
own is an exciting experience; Vermeer^s discovery of the affinity 
between a certain ycllOMr and a certain blue was doubtless less dramatic* 
Though genius cannot fail to be aware of having entered its promised 
landj It IS less sure when this happened; from the first gropings: to the 
canvas* from the glimpse of a possible association of colors and lines to 
its achievement, the way is often Jong and devious—art is a continent 
whose fronticTs are ill-defined. Did La tour remember the day when 
for the first time he replaced TOlumes by surfaces of a special order? 
Or Manet, his first discord ? Yet ihe discovery of the means by which, 
after being a painter of tapestry cartoons* Goya won access to the world 
of Saium was, even for him* no less important than the disease which 
played havoc with his life. That break in the line invented by Rem¬ 
brandt did not determine his “Revelations’^ but were one or the other 
suppressed* though there might still be a Rembrandt, the art of Rembrandt 
would cease being what it is. That is why wc arc so eager to have at 
least a glimpse of the process by which* at a given moment of history, 
certain indmdual or collective elements of an artist's life led him to 
modify his forms in a special manner and to extract from the teeming 
chaos of Delacroix's ''dictionary of Nature" a language at once personal 
and compelling * . . . 

Let us, then* try to trace the career of a painter of genius near enough 
in Time for us to fed sure about the attributions of his works and to be 
able to picture fairly accurately Jiis emotions and ambitions; yet not 
belonging |o our epoch or subject to the bias it imposes on our judgment 
—an artist who passed through several styles and came in contact with 
several kinds of ait in several Countries: El Greco. 
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He made mitnerous versions of Cknst dritnug iht Traders from tlu 
Temple and since not only the subject but also a portion of the composi¬ 
tion remains the same in each successive version, we can trace the 
vfay in which his art evolved. The fiwt is one of the earliest pictures 
signed by him. Two others were painted after his departure from 
Venice and before he settled in Toledo. T^ere is enough of Venice in 
the first version to show us what the Venetian school^ had inculcated in 
El Greco; and what bis Roman contacts prompt^ him to suppress. 

For a century the Italians had been crowding their compositions 
with ornamental elements. That decorative factor which had always 
obsessed Mantegna and was thought to give the work of art its quality 
and charm went through several metamorphoses before we find it 
reappearing in Tintoretto’s palms. Also there prevailed in Venice a 
taste (hardly amounting to a style) for an angular, slightly oriental line 
which Tintoretto shared with Bassano and which Greco followed up. 
He began by taking over from it a calligraphy at once bold and flexible 
in which all the lines arc interwoven, like seaweed on rocks, and applied 
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it with strUciitg success to the central group* To go with this he devised 
a special kiudf of Lighting, both dramatic and imprecise, involving the 
tangled ttia$s of people (of which the ragged clouds seem somehow to 
form part), the statues on the walls, the volutes of the Corinihian capitals, 
and^ tJic meticulously rendered hgurcs of the children and the woman 
resting her liand on the cage whose figure gives the impressjon of having 
been added almost as an afterthought* 

At first sight the second canvas looks iLSte a simplification. Here 
the lighting imposes order on the composition; Christ is in full light, 
the brightly “lit elements of the nudes on the left link them up with the 
woman leaning on the cage (who is treated in a less decorative manner)^ 
while the group on the i%ht, at the foot of the pillar, is isolated from the 
luminous central figure oy a patch of shadow and has been moved 
farther hack. The smokclike clouds no longer seem to be pouring 
up from Christ's arm brandished like a torch^ out are separated from it 
by the horizontab of a palace^ The archway, whose thickness has been 
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doubled, now dominates the whole background. The statues on either 
side of it have gone, and so have the capitals of the pillars fronting it. 
The old man’s basket now is empty, the cupids have become children 
and the changed style of Christ's garment is signiScant. The figures in 
the far room and the table have been simplified, and the chandelier 
has been cutinguishcd. The coffer, the quail, the rabbits {so dear to 
Titian) arc no longer present; the doves are no longer patches of light. 
The heads aligned on the extreme right (Titian, Michelangelo, Clo^-io 
and Raphael) are as deliberately interpolated, according to the Roman 
convention, as was the woman with the cage according to the Venetian. 

Twenty years later, at Toledo, El Greco harked back to this theme; 
by now he had found himself triumphantly and his style was set. 
scene is brought forward, ‘‘taken in close-up." Everything pertaining 
to the style he inherited has vanished; the pillars and the woman with 
the baskets slung on a stick across her shoulder are transformed; the 
figures in the background have been suppressed, and so has the woman 
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ivith the doves. The row of heads m the foreground is eouc. If wc 
wish to single out the elements in the other versions which did not belong 
to El Greco we need only note what he has discarded. The transidon 
from hh yoiJt^uI to his mature art-^the trimiiph of genius—has brough t 
neither additions, nor observation, nor imitation. 

Here there b no question of a deliberate lightening of the texture 
so as to make the central theme tdl out more clcariy; El Greco is not 
aiming at i]]usionist realism- What we see here points the way to the 
figures in the VbitatiGji and that Last Sapper in which the very canvas 
i^ems to^ throb with life. fT6r Last Suppir ftsemblcs the portiaits of 
Cezanne's gardener^ why, one wonden, do those who rc^Trt towards 
austere styles tetid so often^ near the close of their career, towards that 
convTibed line which we are perhaps over^ready to call ^roque?} 

Thus El Greco rid his canvases of the trappings of Venetian sensual¬ 
ity—but not so as to place others in their stead. In an age when the 
accessory counted for so much in art, E] Greco set his face against it. 
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Now that the conventional doves were relegated to the lumber-room, 
what was he to paint beside the holy figures? Merely the traditional 
crucifix and skull, mountains, perhaps a book, a bunch of flowers, some 
attributes—and the wraith of Toledo. First he eliminated the elegant 
cuplds and dt^ of Italyj then from the abstract horizons and tangled 
groupings of hL early Spanish crucifixions, from the rocky landscapes 
of Spain, he conjured up a Toledan Gctluetnane. 

Toledo itself, however, should not be overstressed; if the aspect of 
this city was really so impressive, why should it have needed to wail for 
the coming of this Gree k before manifesting itself, and why did tt vanish, 
after him, for ever? Toledo is another Marseilles, plus some famom 
edifices, and Marseilles still awaits her Greco. Then, as today, ToWo 
was ochre-hued; El Greco painted Toledo once only as the sole subject 
of a picture, and he painted it dark green. It was not a model for him, 
but a means of self-release. 

Toledo freed him from Italy. Absurd as it would be to call his 
pictures ikons, we must remember that ikons were familiar to him 
m his youth. He was versed in the traditional art of the E^t and 
acQuainted with the popular art, still widespread in the Greek islands, 
which combines tlie Byzantine wiU to style witli a certain freedom of 
its own and has much in common with the painting of the Catalans 
and the thirteenth-century Tuscans, The view that art is no mere 
embellbhracnt of the visible world was not new to him and, though 
he no more copied the drawing of ikons than their color, he knew that 
organized distortion is a legitimate method of creation. ^ 

His strong contour-lines (differing more and more from Tintoretto s) 
and his false highlights arc utterly unlike the streaks of gold on ikons, 
though belonging perhaps to the same world. Toledo no doubt ^yc 
him scrnbl^xicc of the Levant (of Licvantj be it notco^ mot oi Asiti 
or Africa): but what else did it give him? Opportunities of seeing 
tragic art? But whose? Coello’s? An art of provincials haunted by 
Flanders and Italy—of three fine canvases by Morales (which actually 
be never saw)? No, it was he and he alone who endowed Span»h 
forms with those Gregorian echoes which the mere name of ^^ledo 
evokes for iis today, rhilip II disdained Greco and much pretcrrcd 
the Italian painters. There was something to be learnt from Spanish 
sculpture, for it refused to adjust itself to the aesthetics Italy vs^ imposing 
on Europe: but from the very start El Greco went ^yond its naive 
emotionalism .411 the same he must have detected m Spanish sculpture 
an outlook congenial to his own. What was more important, Roman- 
csouc and Gothic remains, so abundant in Spam, were not yet despised 
there, and there were traces of the Gothic manner m much sixteenth- 
century stone carving. In Crete, Venice Rome where pJ^ti regains 
would have cut the figure of intruders from "the Gothick North, he 
had seen few of them; here, in Toledo, they were at home. 
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^ The supreme gift Spain made him was that of isoladon ftom disturb- 
mg voices. A picture rises in our miticb of a RouaiUt marooned ui 
P^r museumdess Peni_or of Gaueum in Tahiti. 

iin r™i-» of Venice,^ That ol^world C^tJle we dimlv conjure 

P y when we hdt outside ie grille in the Avila convent through 
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which St, John of the Cross, the reprobate, gave the SacramcDt to 
St. Teresa, the suspect, was the province in which El Greco lived. He 
had left n city where Veronese, i^uaking in his shoes, had to excuse 
himself to Ae ecclesiastical authorities for the presence of dogs in one 
of his religious paintings. “Surely we painters can take the liberties 
allowed to poets and bufibonsl” Whereas £1 Greco said to Clovio, 
who had called upon him to propose a stroll together and found him 
sitting in the dark: “No, the glare of day light would spoil my inner light.” 
He was not, like niost of his contemporaries, a Christian merely because 
he had been born into that iaith; he W'as a sold athirst for God. Toledo, 
we may be sure, favored the expression of his profound feeling for religion, 
i/htch Veiiioe and Rome had dbcouraged, to say the least of it, and 
with w'hich the saints he met In the street, even if they were officialJy 
“suspects," accorded better than all those tedious gods and goddesses 
of antiquity. God meant for him not what He meant to the Chartres 
sculptors to whom He was but what He meant to votaries of 

the religious sects—^to the saints and hcresiarchs of the age: a Visitant, 
known in secret. 

Though his coming to Spain may have been due to chance, his 
feeling of rancord with her was not. Not being one of the Renaissance 
lands, Spain had no antipathy for the art of the Eastern Church. But 
what Spanish Gothic and probably some elements of Ronianesquc 
suggested to £] Greco was not a system of forms. His nudes teem with 
musetes, and what Gothic artist ever painted or carved muscles? 
Foreshortening and soaring flight were idioms of the language that came 
naturally to him, and it is easy for us today to see how much there was 
in common between the Gothic world and his. Yet how dillicult it 
would be to picture forms not only akin to Gothic but incorporating 
all the discoveries of Baroque drawing, had we not El Greco’s art! 
Moreover, though the young Cretan deliberately migrated from Candia, a 
Venetian colony, to the metropolis, the Greek pain ter he had been became 
Venetian only at the cost of a "conversion "; and he became El Greco not 
by a return to Byzantium but through a second "conversion." 

A conversion to Spanish art? But there was none at the time. 
Too much stress has been laid on the elongation of his flgurcs^—dou btless 
because this is^ their most striking characteristic when reproduced in 
biack and white. When in his earliest Spanish canvases he turned 
away frem Italy, what chiefly interested him was not this elongadon 
(in which direction the Mannerists and even Tintoretto had gone yet 
farmer than he); his objective was a wholly novel treatment of volumes 
which, had not Cezanne familiarized us with it, would still be hard to 
grasp. He acbie\''cd this by directing a sudden Baroque shaft of light 
on to the illuminated areas of the canvas and also by imparting a 
somewhat sculptural aspect to his flgures. If none the less they break 
with sculpture, it is because they are built up less by the drawing rT >an 
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by the painting (almost, sometimes, by the impasta) and also because 
though they exist in space they arc not enveloped by it. 

We see these tendencies developing in the first Sit. Sebastian and the 
Toledo Resumetim (painted two years after his coming to Toledo), 
They Come out clearly in the fi^rc of the man at work in the foreground 
of the Es^liOf a canvas on which he also employs those almost savage 
brushstrokes which now seem to us so typical of Spain—^though actually 
no other painter used them, until Goya. In The Martyrdom of St. Maurice 
he has solved the problem he had set hiinsclT. Armor had made its 
first, tentative appearance in the Espolio; alt the military costumes in 
the St. Maurice arc suggestive of armor—indeed Greco often seems to 
see in armor the perfect garment. Sometimes armor, sometimes cara¬ 
paces (I am thinking of that glorious beetle he has made of Count Orgaa 
and the grasshoppers in his sky)—the bodies are acquiring the aspect 
already l^tcd at by Signorelli, But in El Greco's work the drawing 
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is bound up with color, and both alike, instead of aiming at realism 
(as was the case with Signorelli), dispense with it. 

The Villcneuvc Pietdi had been painted a hundred years earlier. 
And for a hundred years Europe had been groping for the way of 
rendering a scene that stretched into Ultmitable distance without 
engulfing the human figure. Just as the spaciousness of the cathedrals 
had not dissolved the planes of Gothic statues, so the Italian rendering 
of distance had not weakened, but intensified, the vivid lifdikeness 
of Leonardo’s figures. The Kcnaissance artists forced the human 
fi^re to emerge from the canvas. What differentiates El Greco from 
his immediate predecessors, from his masters and from his own Italian 
works, is that, while making hts figures stand out boldly, be at the 
same time does away with distance. And when, as in the Lasi Supper^ 
tWs standing-out effect culminates in the aspect of a stained-plat^ 
window half melted to a fire, spatial reeesdon is still stmpressed. The 
background of the last Vuitatian is abstract, and vastly different, whatever 
may^ be said, from Salvbti’s schematic palaces. When did El Greco 
attain complete mastery of his art? When (about 1580) he painted 
the sky In the Louitc Cnict^on, a sky more like veined marble than 
thunderclouds and looming up behind the figures, not like infinite space 
nor yet recession, bnt as ti plant. This plane was to persist throughout his 
subsequent work. Thus when we ohKrvc the tense, dynamic drawing of 
the Last Sapper, ofhis nudes and of the Sl Afflurirf, we find diat the problem 
he had set himself was that of preserving the Baroque rendering of 
movement while suppressing what had led up to it; the quest of depth. 
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EL l^ltECO: TIIE RESLltSLeaTEDN (T0L£l7d VEKSIOK) 


One of the canvases that has most to tell us is the Prado RtsumeHon^ 
especially if we compare it with the Toledo vmion. What could be 
more Baroque as to the gestures? But it is only necessary to recall 
Tintoretto for us to realize that what h budt up by the tangled mass of 
bodies is not depth but a surface; and that color is not being used in a 
realistic way but as a mearts to a special kind of representation. In 
fact the picture is a stained-glass window, plus a lighting of its own and 
volumes. In it El Greco docs not employ thick contour-lines (even 
thaw of the Vene tians) but encloses figures in dark tones, whose function 
IS like ^at of the strips of lead in stained-glass windows. But he b 
no l™ loyal to the oil medium he b working in than was the Chartres 
mndow-m^cr to his gl^ss. It is no accident if he so persistently cuts 
short his line, giving his works, in the words of his visitor. Pacheco 
their look of savage sketches"; the reason being that neither his ecstatic 
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^lon nor hk non-rccessive space h compatible with the soft transitions 
of painting. He is not seeking merely to illustrate Christian subjects; 
he is in process of creating a Chiistjan sfyU. 

So compelling is this style that it Links up the zig-zag pattern of the 
Lnsi Supper ^nal version)^ despite the chiaroscuro^ with the relief of the 
Prado ResuTT^iiorif with his last figurcSj with the muted tonalities of 
the Bftwtksl and with his Toledo landscape, Baudelaire once said that 
Delacroix pamicd religious pictures; he forgot that Delacroix painted 
them in a “profane" style—nis own* Delacroix forced Jacob and the 
Angel to enter into hk private world; when El Greco docs this to a 
dump of flow^ers, he ttims it into a burning bush. The secular 
aspect In his work is merely incidental; long after his Venetian period it 
reappears in the Angei Musidum^ but its dmolution is to be seen in the 
Angelic Ceneeri where one feds that the painter wishes^ above all^ to wrest 
the bodies from the human and dedicate them to God—and to painting. 

While the aim of his fcllow-artkts iti Venice had been to widen 
their art, Greco^s sole concern was to deepen his* In the solitude he 
had slowly built up round the walls, covered with African jasminti of hk 
sun-balced garden he no longer painted anything (apart from those 
wonderful portraits which ensured his livcliho^, and those of members 
of hk family) save w'hat he could not see; New Testament characters, 
saints and prophets. A little armory some garments^ the blazing 
bouquets of hk AnnanciciionSj and, over aU, that granite sky. Sometimes, 
toO;, he cast a glance at the small day figurines hanging from his ceiling. 
But he stood far less m need of such accessories than of some of his 
earlier canvases, which he kept to spur him on to vanquish them. 
Thus those half-hearted nudes in the background of the Sl Afmmce 
came into their owti thirty years later tn the Frqfanc and the 
Hk art closed with a FtnVarfcjft without faces. Even had the world 
been plunged in darkness, hk painting would not have heeded it* 

We may regard his figures as hk Testament, for death^ confers 
on all last works a perspective that seems to reach out into infinity; 
yet they have no more to tell us than the Ia4:id5capc known as TifUd& in a 
Thundersterm (Why “in a thunderstorm"’? The sky is that of the Louvre 
Cmcifixion), He began by placing the donors underneath hk Christ; 
latcr^ on one side only of the Gross*—while on the other side one saw 
Toledo, Then the donors disappeared altogether. And, lastly Christ 
too disappeared. Only Toledo remains in that famous l^dscape now 
in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Thus all those years of creative effort,^ a life of soUtude and but half¬ 
won fame^ went to the gradual building-up of a city, kis city, from all 
those Cmcijixiam and an epic “Mirror of the Sea " he had amused himself 
compiling. Who can credit the theory that all he was doing then was 
setting up an easel on the banks of the Tagus? Who can fail to see 
that the Toledo he sought and found was not the city before hb eyes 
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but the city of his dream? It was in his studio, with its black 
curtains closely drawn, indificrent toi the sound of the bells from 
the near-by church, that he ended up by crucifying Toledo; but from 
this Toledo which had made its first appearance beside the Cross he now 
bad ousted Christ, 

Yet Horn now on, whether portrayed or no^ Christ is immanent 
in all his art; indeed He has become the driving force behind it--though 
Christ is put as much to the serti'icc of this painting as this painting is 
to Christ’s. Style, Christ and city are bound up together Indissolubly; 
Bt Greco has achieved the first Christian landscape. 



lU, GKECO: TH* LMT “VUtTATIQN'* {CA. 1608-1614) 
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Venetian contemponirics mastered the world's outward shows 
hy th^mc metht^s as those by which he mastered its soul. Starting 

L "I j M many artists of the day) had 

the habit of mf^elmg wax figuraes and hanging them from the ceiling 
ol nis studio, oo as to guide his drawing, we are told; more probably, 
to verify it. Before using these models he seems to have watched the 
divers, famdiar figj^cs of the Venetian scene, and then made angels of 
them. In his dea^gs with the world of men this is always the artist's 
raeth^; to take diver* and to make of them the angels he requires. 

rnic, he w^ much preoccupied with rendering space. In the 
^uvre Su$aTim the planes are arranged m tiers, whereas the Vienna 
leads our cy« smoothly along the dark-green hedge, between 
the two pmk-clad Elders, into the remote distance, while the mirror 
m the foreground conveys the same suggestion as to the width of the 

picture-space as the hedge does to its deoth. _ j-- 

treated differently, being almost 


i depth. But Susanna's body is 
diaphanous. Tintoretto, whose 


__.. " —:o -- Aiuiurciio, wnosc 

M p^tis^ mov’cment, lay-out and even color seem endeavoring to 
S grou^, a satisfied with the merest hint of 

.1’ if he mates ha figures look like sculpture this is chiefly so as to 
noon them with pale light. 
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"You can never do too much drawing,” he UMtJ to say and we ran 
see chat in the iSitriWtnflJ, colorist though he waSi It was on the drawing 
that he concentrated. He set out to improve on Titian’s arab^ue; 
not by brealdng it partially lilce £1 Greco or^ lihe Goya, totally, but by 
weaving it into knots. His sketches in the Daumier manner uidicate 
what he had in mind, and indeed would suffice to enable us to gucra the 
changes that were to come in his rendering of Susanna and the objects 
he would place around her. In the second version her coiffure has 
something of the Amaiton'a helmet and something of the whorls of 
seashells, and the intricate pattern he has thought up to replace the 
banal drapery serves to bring out that jewelry still life within wluch is 
a broken necklace—symbol as it were of the coming fate of Vcmcc. 

But at the back of bis mind was another schema (perhaps only 
an amplification of the fiRt one) whose symbol was the San Rocco palms. 
Reproductions of this cycle of pictures, greatly n^udng, as they 
bound to do, the scale of the huge originals, look like engravings, often 
like symphonies in black. This is probably because—with the exception 
of a few scenes {notably the Cruc^ea )—the San Rocco ceiling is not 
“pure” painting. Tlie dii'iding line between decoration and painting 
proper was ill-defined in Venice; thus in the Ducal Palace many 
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compositions hover betw^n painting and tlic tapestry design, indeed 
the Saint Mujj tke Egyptian at San Rocco is more in the nature of the 
latter^ Here we have a special field of die creative activity which 
certainly belongs to art, though not to the art of the picture, for its 
decorative function is obvious» Thus Tintoretto was led to the ^discov¬ 
ery” of the palm tree and that palmlite movement he imparted to so 
many branchy also that leaf-scroll calligraphy which he applied even 
to forms seemingly quite unsuited for it: the dog in the Last Snpp^^ die 
ox in the ^atimp and the volutcd ears of the ass in The Flight intQ EgypL 
Now^ too, he discovered that “ornamental light" which Rubens was to 
turn to account and which culminated, under a vulgarized form in 
theatrical scenery. Indeed the secondary scenes at San Rocco play the 
part of sets for the drama enacted in the CmcijixiQn. Yet this light was 
not merely ornamental; Tintoretto found that he could apply those 
crepuscular effects succc^ully to distant figures which he had sometimes 
D^tcd in full detail, but which now loot as if they were dra wn in chalk* 
Presently the treatment of these background figures came to influence 
his leading figures, too; thus the technique of the wraithlike forms in 
the background of The Bapium qf Chrisi^ when applied to the figure in 
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TtNTORETTO: DfiTAJU 0¥ THE nAFTISM OF CltlUtT 


the foreground, becomes far more than a mannerism. The commanding 
presence of that taU white form, so justly famed, of Christ before Pilate 
derives from it. Nor would Tht Flageltation have come into being but 
for this discovery. 

Tintoretto means so much to us not merely because he rendered 
movement with a mastery in the Southern manner no whit inferior to 
that of Rembrandt in the manner of the North; nor because his angels 
glide down s> smoothly from on high; nor because he is a magnificent 
stage-manager; nor because he is assuredly the greatest decorative artbt 
Europe has ever knovra. Rather, it is for his achievements in the field 
of color that wc hail him as a master. He aspired to the conquest of 
Space—which was incompatible with what he asked of color; Schiavonc, 
wno was doiibtlc^ one of his masters, had come up against the same 
problem. In his St. AugusHtu fualing tht Plagui-striektn (which Italy 
proposed to send to the San Francisco Exhibition of “unique pictur^”) 
the would-be realism of the perspective is counteracted the brilliant 
color of the draperies and in the FlagtUatha the lyrical cfmsion of color 
practically annuls any iJJusionism. In both pictures the part played by 
the black patches is the same, but the chalky figures that appear in the 
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of the earUer one (1^ the nudes in El Greco's St. Mauria) 
H™L fo"^und in the later work, and they now seen! 

drawn medorfd chalk, ft is the deep-toned resonance of these colors 

o?TJSo,?tto?s of his?;netian manner that convince us 

Quite i^ly in life El Greco had decided to follow solely his own bent 
Tintoretto, however is one of those giants of the Renaissance agt^such 
men of gemm as Shakspeare Lope dc Vega. Rabelais— wh™ enirc 
might seem the work of many hands, did we not know it was not so in 
S-ii-rT;™ ev^thing and attained the acme of 

frJl fof any single field of the creative activity, 

^d rarely do« an aU^mbracing genius fix his choice on what is best m 
him. It was above all the stage effect that fascinated Tintoretto. Pri- 

Catherine Emmerich 

E™ «i Alexandrines). Only those 

thmM which lent themselves to adornment, whether by the lighting or 
by the ^ of gesture, were given admittance to his world. (That the 
great VeneUans did not paint Venice—the Venice that Carpaccio 
painted—was not due to chance; richly ornate though she was, she was 

fr?m S ^ whenever it cut loose 

tal^ iJjhr ^ ^ making of a fairy- 

tale. only in the fany-ialc, reality must grow buoyant and lake wing. 

1^ he was to bnng home his visions of biblical history to die spectator 

Jnnl^T T'fu did not omit objects that carry 

conviction; but, that these visions might be worthy of God he souvhi to 

utadoL^w^i^hfh^r'h *usdrawing and with transfig- 

tinn n * ? pocUc spleodof of colof and a composi- 

TffJl-t lines—and aU this m pursuance of a passion for dramatic 

a film-producer or that ofVictor Hugo in la 
Ugtn^ dis SUdts. It was Tintoretto who invented the perspective that, 
starting flush with the ground, takes the eye by surprise, and which the 
cameraman was to reproduce by towering his camera: and it was he 

mwe^T the eficctivcncss of an ascending 

movciMnt ^^nmng from left to right and continuing from right to 

significant works, with the far 
recession of its stormy sunset, the brutal figure at its highest nolnt the 
sudd^ patch of fight on Christ’s leg, thlT "psycho-S^iS" 

T^moISto °A captain of his soul whom 

Ym T the Michelangelo of the Sistinc Chapel, 

it hr* ll bas-reli^ and his grandeur, vehement though 

j r^ted to stagecraft; how unseemly would that flag in The 
Jr" ^ Micielangclo i He do« noJ 

T k“' ■ ^ ^cn blamed for his fondness 

art ^ust ii th? lottp ^ diosc dogs are symbols of bis homelier 

an, just as the long recessions of peispectivc symbolke his stately art. 
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Exiimplcs of the latter are the mirror in Stuanna, the vast nave in Thi 
J*ijidir^g of St, M^k's Body which converges on a tiny, dazzling door* 
and the vertical stairway in 7^ PmmtadoFi. dogs^ palm-trees and 
jewelry meant mneh to him, but he needed no les$ Uiose flights of steps 
which give the impression of leading up to some Acropolis* Forever 
listening-in to a celestial threnody heara by him alone, he achieved 
its orchestration in the San Rocco Cradjixion^ in w^hich all the aspects of 
hia many-sided genius arc harmonized m an infinite variety of earthly 
forms* Indeed this is the only presentation of tlie sublime in terms of 
lavish decoration that Chrbtianity has known; El Greco was content 
with a Christ solely and starkly Himself* 

In The Origin of the Milky Wqj Tintoretto makes the constellations 
gush from Venus" breast; never has the universe been more sump¬ 
tuously evokedj even by Rubens. Tintoretto painted floAverSj fltuti 
forests^ horses, a camcl^ figures, nudes^ portraits^ battles* But always 
in the setting of a cosmic narrative. He painted many holy fcastsj 
but not a single stiD life; many set scenes, but at most four landscapes; 
some tiudcs^—of goddesses^ His world of allegory is less feminine than 
Titian's* some of whose famous works arc portraits of young women* Hb 
so-callcd realism amounts to no more than the portrayal of humble 
objects, like that broken chair in the to which in any case 

the lighting lends solemnity. To grasp its meaning we need only 
compare his most realistic figures with those of the It might 

5 ccm that the holes in his “'filter'" were so made as to let the wbote world 
slip through; actually, those forms alone pass through it which arc the 
stuff of trophies. As in El Greco’s last phase no forms were let through 
hb “"filter” save those which, now he had turned his back on "trophies," 
enabled him to subdue all else to hb small black wooden crucifix* 

Seldom can two painters stemming From the same masters and 
liclongtrtg to the same period thus have tried, the one to take over 
from the w'orld all it has to offer, the other to take nothing from it* 
And they have shown clearly, by throwing so much light on each other^ 
how' the artist, though he cannot break free from history, makes it* 
Between the work of art and the aspect of the world it conjures up there 
lies the same relationship, elusive yet rich in consequences, as between 
the initial concept of a poem and the claims of rhyme and rhythm. 
TIic concept calls for its rh^'thmica 1 expression, and this in turn stimulates 
the concept* The last shot of one of Eisensteio's films shows an eaglets 
eye slowly closing, tlie eyelid descending cur tain wise upon the eye, the 
drama and the screen; also, during the creative process, man's creation 
and God^s follow' the same rhythm* 

Sometimes it happens that the creative process of the artbt keeps 
wholly to the form it took in the first uprush of inspiration, or it may 
change slighily; the horse in the first state of the Three Crosses reappears 
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in the second state, but the other way rounds Sometimes a new form 
emerges, or one that loob the same but is subtly different. Or a new 
color harmony invades the picture, a ween garment becomes a landscape, 
or turns blue. Or the picture may m orientated by painting pure and 
simple, and an EJ Grcoo draw tight the black curtains of his studio 
against the ^ligcons scattering flakes of living light from the scaffold¬ 
ing around bt. Peter's. Perhaps the dull green of his TvUdo may have 
been suggested to him by a thunderstorm, but his thirty yeare of paindng 
would have suJlflced to conjure up that somber green. Nothing better 
shows the way in which the trend of genius is Greeted than the host of 
themes it leaves untouched. Rubens rarely painted hell and Rembrandt 
rarely painted paradise; Renotr painted no chairs and Van Gogh no 
nymphs, even in the miise of washerwomen. Though in the course of his 
career Matisse has changed the color of his women’s dresses, that of bis 
backgrounds and his curtains, his color has never become Rouault’s. 
The successive states of certain worb by Picasso—^far more different 
from each other than those of El Greco’s pictures, and having nothing 
in them that plays the part played by the Montagne Sainte-Victoire in 
Cdzanne’s canvases—sometimes recall the primitive figures of Orctc 
or Sumer, but never the figures of Renoir or Matisse. Though Tinto¬ 
retto gives the impression of having painted everything, he cook good 
care not to venture into the world of forms that was to be Goya’s. Elastic 
as the link may be between an artist’s style and the themes he favors, 
it never gives way altogether, and if our imagination boggles at the 
notion of a Dana af Death by Fragonard, it is hardly less recalcitrant to 
Watteau’s lost Craeijixiim. Fainting the face of his friend Choequet (a 
sulyect of his own choice), Renoir handles it as easily as if it were a 
bunch of flowers in silver paper, but he was ill at ease with Wagner’s 
face (it was die composer's fame that led him to paint it)—a face which 
would, however, have been the delight of Delacrone. The language 
an artist of genius discovers for himself b far From enabling him to say 
earthing; but it enables him to say what he wonts to say. 

Hence the very gradual, but f^^-reaching change tliat has come 
over our opinion as to what constitutes the masterpiece. Nebulous 
as it has become, we do not admire the Moissac “Elders" and any 
ordinary Romanesque statue in the same w'ay. If modern painicrs feel 
qualms about applying the term ‘'masterpiece'’ to describe a work of 
capital importance, this is because it has come to convey a notion of 
perfection; a notion that leads to much confusion when applied to 
artists other than those who made perfection their ideal. Poussin’s 
painting was guided by that ideal of perfection, Gritncwald’s obviously 
was not; indeed it would seem that the craving for perfection chiefly 
shapes such arts as deem themselves subordinate to previous types of 
art. Several epochs have set much store on this quality, but they have 
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al\«>ay5 agreed as to the works in which its presence is revealed. 
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eclipse; for hj^ to be reinstated, French painting has had to muve 
forwa^ from Corot to Braque, Every great art unearths or rediscovers 

perfectionj just as it discovers its ancestors; but this is aiways a pcrfcc- 

to another. The perfection 
of Pheidias was not cxtoIJed by his contemporaries but by the Romans 
and^ the Alexandrians. Racine^s contemporaries applauded him 'Tor 
haying displayed men as they are, not as they should be,^ but net for 
mmg Raphaels next^jf-kin; while Raphael's contemporaries admired 
his grace and Vasari, as against him, vaunted the periecdon of Michel¬ 
angelo. In seveniecnth-<:entur^ France perfection was held to be 
determined by the Rules of Art and Raphael was praised in so far as he 
obscr^Td them, or blamed when he transgressed them; in 1662 Cham- 
bmy. sdter inspecting an engraving of Tife Afassacr^ qf /ffjwrmw, 
declared that he ^Vould have hoped for something better from RaphacL 
with so promismg a subject." This conception of the Rules of Art 
s^nsored Eclecticjsni and led to the discovery of another Raphael in 
; lengs, a new Pheidias jn Canova, and it merely assumed another form 
when pyrotechnics took die place of the set-square as the vehicle of 
genius. TMay, however, we base our aesthetic on our direct response 
to the work of art, and we do not try to establish any hard-and-fast 
ful«, but to elicit a psychology of art. Modem treatises on the 
^bjcct invite assent^ sometimes persuade, but never pontUy. No 
•law of art"' is deduced from the past and projected on the future. Thus, 
since the supreme works are those which we do in fact admire—and 
not thow which we ought to admire—all we want to ascertain is what 
umtes ihem m our admiration* 

^ During Certain periods the artist saw in “exercise” a means of 

- ^ j -h + T I ^ ■. to getting cominissiotis for largc-scait 

wor^, in which he sought to embody all he had learned from these 
preliminary essays, and vvhich, if successful, would rank as masterpieces, 
usually a tmgmim b^uj ofthis kind aimed at expressing the highest values; 
It is unlikely that the Masters of the Royal Portal of Chartres put as 
much of themsch-es into shapuig the capitals ,of the pillars as into the 
or that Pheidias attached us much importance to the metopes 
?k as to his statues of Athene and of Zeus. Or even 

that aiichclangclo preferred the Ufhzi Hetj Famiij/ to the Medici Chapel 
Uk * ^ Sis line ceding. Rembrandt, whose art obeyed no orders 

Si ’if ’’TV "inobilized, " so to speak, by Thf Tkrft Crosies, as Pheidias 

XA* Id bv the Issenhcim allnrpiece, and Goya by 

/ftf ShMtmgs of Afajf Third. Perhaps we should sec in tiiis the origin of 
tfte misapprehension relating to the “noble subject" which over a long 


period was the one that fired the artist with the most intense desire to 
paint. Tliose deep organ-notes, echoing through the ages, that Rem¬ 
brandt sounded when he achieved a world worthy of Christ were sounded 
again by Vermeer and Chardin when they built up a world worthy of 
the art of painting (soon to become the supreme value for the artist) 
—and it is then that the "exercise" and the niagm/m opus seem to coalesce. 

Then, too, that chance seems to replace premeditation; but a form 
of chance that is not accidental but a giu from the gods. The hierarchy 
in terms of which Cezanne appraised his painting was based on that 
realizaiion (as he called it) which, he said he himself “brought off" so 
rarely, but which the Venetians had “brought off" so trctiuently. 
Obviously he had not in mind any illusive realism or the expression 
of emodon; nor did he mean that it was impossible for the ^cctator to 
ima^e that the scene before him could be improved on. Thoae small 
blank spaces he left on the canvas went unnoticed by most people, and 
could have been filled by him alone. HJs soul-searchings as to tlie 
‘■fcalkation" of the picture, not thatoftlie scene before him, were ulti¬ 
mately due to the excrebe of a power he knew to be precarious, intermittent. 
The uprush of thb power had replaced (from Rembrandt onwards) all 
that the Italians, and most Primitives, had thought to be a matti^ of 
proficiency. Thus the artist has become a gambler—whose lucky 
coup is, now and then, the masterpiece. But when he "brings it off" 
what exactly has he brought off, in his eyes and tn ours? 

It b no more necessarily richness of texture or intensity of expression 
than structural form or purity, and it b no more fidelity to tradition than 
innocent aimpllcily. What survives of a great artbt’s work (whether 
he thinks he b serving beauty or God, hb personality, or painting as an 
art) is that part of it which has the greatest demitp, .\n artbt’s supreme 
work b often assumed to be one in which he has employed all the means 
at hb command. Sometimes, however, he employs them by way of 
suppression; Rembrandt's masterwork is not the Mgkt Watch and Rubens 
b no less himself when the coruscations of the JCermesse have given place 
to the pale sheen of Helena. Fourment's Chitdren, In Great Master exhib¬ 
itions it b thb density, as 1 have called it, which characterizes the 
true masterpieces. The EmbarkeUiart for Cyt^a would suffer by being 
bung alongside L'Ensttgne <U Gersaiat; at the Prado they have been 
wbe enough to isolate Lm Mtninas, which was killing half Velazquez’ 
works. No doubt a supreme Titian would not throw Rembrandt’s 
Bathskiba into the shade, but when at the .Academy of Venice we sec 
for the first time the FictP (of which black-and-white reproductions 
give no idea and whose dimensions rule out color reproduedon) we 
fwl at once—even before we read the name of Tidan—that all the great 
V'enetians near by cut the figure of poor relations. And how many of 
our Primitives can hold their own beside the Master of Villcneuve ? 
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It should be noted that a painter of genius owes hts resuscitation 
sometiincs to a single ntirk: Vermeer’s bi^n with the P'lew ^ Dt/Ji, 
Latour’s with his St. SfSi^tian and St. JrttWf Grtinewald’s with the Issenhcim 
Altarpieet. Thereafter, In each case, the one great wort focused attention 
on the artist's total output, then on the man himself. 

The powerful effect of such pictures, which do not fit in with any 
accepted canon of beauty, stems primarily from their autonomy—they 
arc free creations. Usually pictures which are not ascri^d to known 
masters are ascribed not to chance but to disciples or eclectic painters. 
But there was nothing eclectic about any of the abovc-nameu worksj 
nobody could suppose the St. Sebasluitt to have been painted by some 
vague Northern adept of Caravaggio. In each of them a world 
personal to the artist finds expression and each, too, speaks, if in 
unfamiliar accents, a language which we recognize as that of conquest. 

The presence of this language would have been detected sooner, 
were it not so often muted in the work of even the greatest masters. 
Persistent though it be, the victorious advance of genius does not reveal 
itself in each successive picturei painters who live by their painting do 
not put their best into every work. Over a long period the professional 
artist was obliged to paint figures he had not chosen (not to mention 
work commissioned by hh patrons). Though great painters never 
discard their genius or dilute it with that of other masters, they are apt 
to dilute it, In minor works, with the prevailing taste of their age. 
Thereafter, when their fame leads imitatois to degrade their genius to a 
“manner,” which remains in fashion for some time, their works, even 
the greatest, gradually lose the astringent quality of a new creation and 
survive as but the most illustrious amongst a crowd of imitaton; thus 
Caravaggio ended by being submerged in the horde of his discmles. 

Let us imagine what would happen if the very name of ^phael 
had b«n forgotten as was Vermeer'^s when Thori first set eyes on the 
Vkw of and that the Afadama dtUa Sedia were discoiercd in some 
remote church or in the attics of the PItti. Would we not immediately 
have the certitude which even those who (like myself) are little moved 
by Raphael experience when they see this picture: that they are in the 
presence of a work of genius? For it would be evident that here a 
whole new world of art was being opened up, and once this ‘forgotten” 
master had been rediscovered and given bis place in history, we would 
Kc that his genius lay in all that Ingres, at his most abstraet, tried to 
borrow from him and not in what Guido Rcni borrowed from bis 
anecdotal pictures. With its closely knit composition, its controlled 
emotion and its density this MadoTtna epitomizes all that differentiates 
Kaph^tl from Andrea del Sarto and Fra Bartolomeo and shows how 
Raphael's skillful softening of the harshness of his drawing (so well 
understood by Ingres) was diametrically opposed to the linework of his 
successors. 
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Pictures in which a forgotten genius is brought to light raise proble^ 
all the more far-reaching in that they often se^c to test out theories 
suggested by the historical sequence of an artist’s atiofe^ We do not 
trace Raphael’s career from the Thrtt Graai onwards to the Tranr/fguM- 
iian, or Rembrandt’s from his Baatam to The Frvdi^al Son in the same way 
that Vermeer’s has been retraced from the Ft™ of Delft to various 
Tome Girls of dubious authenticity, to the Supper at Eiamms on the one 
hand and on the other to works that arc vouched for by a signature 
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which may or may not bo his. 'Flic plenitude apparont m the art of 
r^newaJd (the Issonheim Altarpiccc) before his real name was found 
to be NeiLhardtp m Latour’s 5 ^. Seb&stiaM before anything was known 
about the artist, and in the View qf Delfi while Vermeer still was 
loi^otton—this plenitude h not mtrely a matter of coherency. We 
find a certain coherency in the coloring of children's watcrcoloi^, if not 
m their drawing; while the elements of lunatic art are sometimes as 
rigorously co-ordinated as those of the most expert draAiman. But it 
IS unity of a different nature* The automatic drawing (^doodling’') 
jvith which so manv listeners beguile the time in Cabinet meetings no 
than in college lecLure-rooms, is often coherent in its way—but its 

and still 1 ^ plenitude. The same is true 
f k pictures showing group of figures; often these are quite 
ciaoorate, yet they lack that accent of mastery which we find in the 
^^eat anonymous works. An accent that has nothing to do with the 
^ ■ j ^ i some of them: the genius of GrUnewald is not less 

andean accent less concerned than it might 
With wealth of color—Greco^s and Grikiewald^s color docs not 
spnsor their pictures more effectively than the r^atively meager color 
of Latour 5 pellucid art affects the Sl Sehaitkn. 
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When any given work charim ns by the coherence of its lay-out 
we oepect it to be followed up by another of the same kind; yetj after 
the SL SebdiHnttt the Ptisom- and the Aiagdattn^ very different from h as 
they arc, do not come as a surprise. What the “anonymous genius 
conjures up is not a system but a whole domam of painting; the solitary 
work or the two or three works by him that have come down to us 
suggest an of which they are ftagments* not the symbols. This is 
why genius is never a matter of technique or of lay-out, Giiardi*s does 
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C;UAA£»i: THE [JhJCOOH OF %'^£XaC£ 

not make turn a Rxibcn^ or a TmiorcttOj indeed it prevents his color from 
equaling that of Corot, whom however he foreshadows j just as Magnasco’s 
prevents him from rivaling Goya, Though, like a true style, such a 
technique may operate as a *^filter/* it lets through only the anecdotal; 
Guys is pure technique^ Some have regarded genius as an esceptionaUy 
pure or brilliant technique or manner of execution^ instances being 
Raphael and Tintoretto. Yet not only h Tintoretto’^s technique different 
in Lind from Guardi*s^ but between them lies the great gulf made by 
genius. When Aiigmiim Ikaling Pl^gin-sfrkfcfrif so different from 
the well-^known Tmtarettosj was exhibited at Venicej the public was 
not shown just ^'another Tintoretto,'' nor just a feat ofskillFul painting 
—or what a new Guardi or Magnasco would have been; instead of tins 
they were confronted (as in the case of the anonymous masterpiece) 
by an unmistakable demonstration of superb and supreme powtr. 

Such demonstrations affect m in the same way as the men of the 
Middle Ages were affected when they first set eyes on animals they had 
never seen before and which they knew at once to be neither automata 
nor monsters but forms of life existing in fir lands, and they give us 
something of the shock of surprise a chdd has when a shell he is looking 
at on the beach suddenly begins to movc^ This feeling, which might 
be defined as "the thrill of creation,^ comes to us when we look at certain 
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Khmer heads, at Vta^ at Michclangelo*s (Van Eyck’s and Masac¬ 
cio’s, too), at Gaya’s BuTud of Iht Sardiitff Cezanne’s CkdUaii JVbtr and 
Van Gogh’s Cnwi; and that selfeamc thrill was felt by the "discoverers" 
of El Greco and Vermeer after their long eclipse, as it was fell on 
the day when the Ker^ tf Euihydikos was brought to IJghL 

The coherence of the masterpiece is due to its conquest of the visible 
world and not to its technique. This is why, though it may be the most 
ffTlin g expression of a style whose evolution Ls unknown to_ us, the 
masterpiece is in no sense a symbolical expression of it; there is always 
an clement of the personal and the unforeseen in the work of the great 
and truly powerfui artist. Once the masterpiece has emerged, Ae 
lesser works surrounding it fall into place; and it then gives the impression 
of having been led up to and foreseeable, though actually it is inconceiv¬ 
able—or, rather, it can only be conceived of once it is there for tw to 
sec it. It is not a scene that has come alive, but a latent potentiality 
that has materialized. Suppose that one of the world's masterpieces 
were to disappear, leaving no trace behind it, not even a reproduction; 
even the completest knowledge of its maker’s other works would not 
enable the next generation to visualize it. All the rest of Leonardo’s 
flfurre would not enable us to idsualize the Monrta Lisa; all Rembrandt’s, 
the Thru Crosses or The Prodigal Son; all Vermeer’s, T/ie Looe Letter; 
all Titian’s, the Venice Fieti; all medieval sculpture, the Chartres Kings 
or the Naumburg Uta. What would another picture by the Master 
of Villencuve look like? How could even the most careful study of 
The Embarkation for Q/tkerat or indeed that of all Watteau’s other works 
conjure up L’Enseigne de Gersaint, had it disappeared ? '^ougb akin to 
other pictures, other sculpture, other masterworks by its creator, the 
true masterpiece differs from them U>to taeio^ The Louvre Helma 
Foument is as far removed from the pierture of the same name at Munich 
(which foreshadows Renoir) as Com the PkUopomen. Vermeer is 
regarded as a genius of limited range, yet the art of the Head of a Young 
Gwl is utterly different from that of the Vow of Dtift. It is a far cry from 
the Madonna della Stdia to the School of Athens^ and Raphael’s assistants 
(or II Sodoma, whose portrait figures in the SchooL^ ^e hardly responsible 
tor this; is there less distance between the picture itseff and the cartoon 
for the fresco ? The wider our knowledge of the medieval painters, the 
more their amazing versatility becomes apparent; that of Van Eyck is 
plain to see, while that of Rogier van dcr Weyden includes hU portraits 
and Annunciation with the superb Deseera the Grwj at the Escorial; 
Fouquet's, his Jutenai des Ursins rvith his tricolor Madonna; Giotto’s, 
his miniature scenes with his large-scale work at iis most impressive. 
From the whole Arezzo cy'dc only one man—Piero himself—could have 
elicited the London Lfatiuify, It is by a family imlikeness so to speak 
that the masterpiece can be distinguished from the forgery, even the 
cleverest (almost always a good "likeness"); if Van Meegeren succeeded 
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in hoodiymking so ntany coanoisscuis specialists this was because he 
risked faking a '"Vermeer" without a model (except for the characteristic 
color-scheme) and without any obvious precedent in Vermeer^s output 

The artist uses his early works as a starting-off point and not with 
an eye to "^perfecting” Uxem; he uses them thus because they confirm the 
personal system of relations synthesizing the facts of visual experience 
which hh genius substitutes for life itself. It was to this total substitution 
that Cezanne looked for wha t he called his '"realisation*" He was defeated 
by the Mountain when it suggested dements of the picture whose value 
he could visualize but which he failed to body forth; hence the feeling 
of being defeated by his modd which he had on such occasions^ But his 
failure when confronted by the mountain was compensated for by hh 
success when bis subject was a still life or a nude; the picture assimilated 
these dements almost effortlessly. Quickened and modified by each new 
work, Titian’s creative impubc led him on from the Jfympk and SfupAerd 
to the as Shakespeare was led on from Al^bcih to HamUt, and 

Dostoevski fiom The Idiot to The Possessed, Genius is not perfected, it is 
deepened. It does not so much interpret the world as fertilize itself 
with it; the Enseigne de Gmdnt is not the translation of a picture-dealer’s 
shop into the language of the EmhotkidionjQT Cythera; it is the emcrKnce, 
in an autonomous realm, where it takes its place beside the Emhimiition^ 
of a new picture bom of the same creative power—a power that pervades 
all art from the cave-man onwards^ It was this power that enabled the 
Magd alenian artists to instill into their drawing of bison a life other than 
that of the animab themsdves, instead of slavishly imitating them; and 
thb same power enabled early artists to paint Madonnas who were not 
merely women and to create the faces of the gods. This creative freedom 
is the hallmark of genliu, the density of the work of art b its "rcaiia^don," 
and the masterpiece its most-favored expr^ion. 

”MoEt-fovored” sometimes bixausc the artist wills it so* Even 
today there are occasions when wc can sec the artist has aimed at a 
mognam a/w, a summing-^up of hb resources; Van Gogh’s Fields under a 
Stormy Skj^ Courbet's Stadm^ some of Gau^ln’s canvases, Picasso’s 
Guernica^ Braque’s PAtelier d POisenu are scored for "fuU orchestra^* so to 
speak. Likewbe, in every age some artists, when they felt death 
approaching, have been moved to making pictures which seem like 
their testaments; such are the last Renoirs, the Craws^ Delacroix’s last 
works, the MUkwanum a/Bardeaux^ the Enseigne de Gmainif the Prodigal S&rij 
the GffEMmurr a/ the Almshouse^ the last Titians. 

"Favored" almost always by an encounter, a *^contact” of some 
kind—for which chance b only responsible in part. Because he was 
seeking for it the Gandharan sculptor found the secret of eyelids that 
droop in meditation; it is not surprising that the climax of Rembrandt’s 
etchings was a Calvary, that El Grrars portrays beingi who 

are not of thb world, and that the Kor^ smiles. 'Aesc encounters with 
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a special subject, a. special architecture or a special color are invited by 
the artist’s *^hcnia" and by the very act of creation, and may be due 
to a conscious nuc5t, a flash of insight, or occasionally to mere chance. 
Rembrandt took lodgings in die Ghetto of Amsterdam, Renoir set up 
house near the Meditenanean, Gauguin migrated to Tahiti, El Greco 
on Toledo* Such encounters lc:a.d sometimes merely to ^ 
fdicitous manner of expression, but somcditics to a new avatar. More 
rarely, what the artist lights on is that portion of himself which dwells 
beneath the threshold or, it may be, intimations of some lost rUcadia; 
Or, more rarely sdll, he strikes down to those well-springs of the psyche 
which arc the common heritage of mankind, basic emotions and 
undjtng dreams—Ciotto’s J/tuivilj, Botiicclii’i Primapefa, Rembrandt’s 
SuppiT ai EmmattSt Rubens' Ktrmtssej hlicbclangelo’s Might, and Goya’s 
Return. The encounter of Aeschylus with Prometheus.... 

"Favored," l^dy, by the march of time, which converts certain 
worla of the past into landmarks, ascribes to others the genesis of a style 
and involves all alike in a constant metamorphosis. Modem art, which 
stems from Cezanne and Van Gogh (though the artists of the nineties 
were so sure it would follow in Monet’s footsteps) has resuscitated not 
Turner but^El Greco. While every style which has commanded admira¬ 
tion has poin ts of contact with us, the works we think most of tend to be 
those whose procedures seem akin to those of our contemporary’ art. 
The nineteenth century took litde interest in the great Asiatic sculpture, 
nor would Delacrobc have responded as Braque responded to the portraits 
of TaJe^obu. 1 he status of tlic masterpiece is determjned in any given 

E criod in terms of one of the many “languages ^ of art—whose languages^ 
ow-cvcTj arc not immortal; were a new absolute to emerge mere is 
little doubt that many of the art treasures of the past would be consigned 
to the limbo of forgotten things, 

when a language of art becomes universal (pjainting in the 
Nliddle Ages was not a mere language but an act of bearing wtness^ and its 
message ruled out all other coiisideradQns)i its masterpieces come to 
be regarded as such only by those who “hear" it as a language, just as 
the ttiastcrpicc® of mmic exist only for those who do not regard music 
as mere organiMd nokc. Under these conditions the greatest plastic 
works mal:e their full effect when confronted with their dtstant compeers 
no less than when confronted with their minor next-of-klti; as does 
Rcmbrandi*s HelrmUd Alan confronted by the P&timil of SMgimQfi no less 
than when it is confronted with the Standard Bioro', And 

the secret of their direct action on us becomes an open secret. 

k* P^i^ip^tion^ no Eir^^lung accounts for the special way in 
which Rembrandt acts on us; we are not ^^carried away"j norj when 
Cmni Orgaz^ do we surrender to it unconsciously^ 
Neither Rembrandt nor Van Mecgeren leads us unawares into the inn 
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at Emmaits. No doubt ^«e do somedmes participate (especially in the 
theatre) in what is shown us, but this feeling of taking part in the action 
of the picture or the play may be produced by a minor work as well 
as by a masterpiece. Our enjoyment of a cubist picture is not the effect 
of its tectonic structure, for the structure of many inferior cubist works 
is more aggressive than that of Braque. The rhythm of a march may 
make US walk in step, but docs not make us aclnune the music. It is 
as a creadve act that the great work appeals to us, and a ^'^t artist 
is not autonomous because be is original, but vice nersa; hence his august 
solitude. But wc now have learnt in what constellation these solitary 
stars have their appointed place; great artists are not transcribers of 
the scheme of things, they are its noals. 

That thrill of creation which we experience when wc see a master¬ 
piece is not unlike the feeling of the artist who created it; such a work is 
a fragment of the world which he has annexed and which belongs to 
him alone. The conflict of hh early days (which gave rise to his genius) 
is over and he has lost his feeling of subjection. And For us, too, this 
work of art is a fragment of the world of which Man has taken charge. 
The artist has not only expcHed his masters from the canvas, but reality 
as well—not necessarily the outer aspects of reality, but reality at its 
deepest level—the ^'scheme of things"—and replaced it by his own. A 
great portrait is primarily a picture and only secondarily the likcn^ 
(or analysis) of a face. The masterpiece is not wholly identical with 
truth, as the artist often thinks. It is something that was not and now 
ir.’ not an achievement but a birth—^life confronting life on its own 
ground and animated by the ever-rolling stream of Time, man’s Time, 
by which it is nourished and which it transforms. And thb holds good 
whether the masterpiece be a Toltec mask or a Fete golatile; whether 
its maker be a Gisleftcrt d’Autun, a GrQnewald or a Leonardo. 

Neither the sound and fury of the studios nor modem styles have 
succeeded in dethroning Meima Lisa. For it is not so easy as all that to 
classify the picture as “academic"; to what other artist’s tvork is it akin? 
To Bouguercau's, for instance? That traditional admiration which sets 
it on a'pedestal as "the world’s most perfect picture’* is based on a 
misunderstanding which, perhaps, accounts for the frequent dismay 
of the tourists who visit die Louvre to sec it—but' leaves the picture 
exactly where it was. Just as the Afadtwwfl Jeila Sedia acquires its full 
significance—not that of any kind of "perfection" but that of the total 
conquest of a realm of art—^when wc imagine it as anonymous or com¬ 
pare it to the Madonnas of Raphael’s imitators, so when wc compare the 
Momta Lisa svith such works oy Leonardo’s disciples (attractive though 
they arc) as Mclzi’s Columbina and Luini’s Sahme, or if wc try to ascertain 
what distinguishes it from works formerly ascribed to Xiconardo, wc see 
the difference between truly great art and its weakly inspired posterity. 
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\ct Leonardo’s best disciples lack neither poetic feeling nor a sense of 
mystery. It has been matniained, on colorable grounck, that the sitter 
for this picture was not Monna Lisa at all, but C^tanza d’Avalos. Yet 
the expression of the lady of high Florentine society whose smile, so 
legend tells was “held" by Leonardo through four years’ sittings by 
having musiciaiis ^ind bullboii^ perform whifo he was pointing hcFj 
iiniikcly to have been that of the heroic womaji w^ho defended Ischia 
agamst the brinies of the King of France —despite the widow^s veil worn 
by the woman of the portraits Yet what doei? it really matter who this 
woman was? The picture stands alone^ on its own rights, and we need 
but recall the work of lesser Milanese painters to feel the supreme intel¬ 
ligence that went to the mating of what is assuredly the subtlest homage 
that genius has ever paid to a once living face* And there is a touch 
of irony in the fact t^at this supreme intelligence—of a pictorial and 
specially a caliigrapbic order, since Leonardo disdained color and all 
the pictures in which first his master or later his assistants did not take 
a hand are more or less in monochrome—should thus perpetuate the 
glory of a face whose identity remains uncertain. 

^VhUe the last noises of the day arc dying out in a Paris which^ 
toOj perhapSp is drawing to its end, the w^ords of XiCOnardo echo in my 
memory* “Then it befell me to make a truly divine painting 
The "truly divine painting” whether belauded or despised in its day 
shares in that lonely eminence which is the lot of the Dtaf 
H$ust with its fantastic apparitions, of the qf c Toting Gir/, the 
last^ Rembrandts and those great Japanese portraits of the Kamakura 
pKirit^ that Europe has not yet discovered. We arc at last beginning 
to discern what it is that such works have in cximmon with so many 
others of their kind, in them the artist has broken free from his servitude 
with such compelling power that they transmit the echoes of his libera¬ 
tion to all who understand their message* Thus posterity, for the 
artist, means the gratitude of coming generations for victories which 
seem to promise them their own, 

When falls the shadow that death casts before it, .as though to 
close his eyes* the painter finds that though he feels the onset of old 
age, bis painting does not feel it. He has invented his language, learned 
how to speak it, and this is the moment when he seems capable of 
interpreting every asp^t of reality. Yet it now may happen that this 
satbiy him,^ he feels a need to deepen his art so as to 
challcn^ the power of death, just as he once confronted the weakness of 
life. The call of the inhnitc becomes insistent when death adds its 
accent of finality - few men of genius have been like Renoir whn dosed 
nis long career in a mood of genial ecstasy, its which die wwld^s most 
c^^cryday forms were transmuted into forms set free, while the half- 
paralysi^ old artist, with a short stick fastened to his crippled hand, 
carved Th£ Danc£. 
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In the swan song of this great, nrtisii amidst a red blaze of peonieSi 
we realize how insatiahle is the appeal of painlingi^ even as we peredve 
it in the hideous anguish of Halses last days and in the glortaus dirge 
which the Rondanini Fifii hymns at®vc the tomb of Michclangdo, 
Thus ever and again art ends by uniting the stclemn and the knight 
in its unflagging rhythm. And presently other painters in whom hU 
voice still echoes will wear their eyes out^ seeking to wrest from him the 
accent he has imposed on the realm of \nsual expcrfencc. From the 
first sculptor of the world^s first god down to the modernist the most 
deliberately present in his canvases* every great artist has^ in the depth 
of his heart, aspired to the same kinship. And like Ae life of the 
genius, that of mankind gives ever rise^ between the ardsts yet to be and 
the glorious jetsam of the past, to that pregnant disharmony out of which 
IS bom, world without end, the conflict between the Scheme of Things 
and the w^ork of human hands. 

How strange is this far-flung world of ours, so transient yet eternal, 
which, if it is not to repeat but to renew itself, stands in such constant 
need of Man I 
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AFTEBtMATH OF THE ABSOLUTE 


I ll is impossible to understand the pnrt played in our culture by its 
resuscitations if we fail to realize that the art calling them forth 
IS one that emerged from the figures which formed in CEiristciidom. 
Not in Christian laitn, nor in religious thought, but in one of those vast 
socio-rehgioiis s>'steins which once governed men's minds and souls 
and whose last vestiges may still be seen in what India, changing as she is, 
and Islam in its death throes have retained of their tradition-laden pasti 
An Encyclopedist was farther removed from Racine in his Port- 
Royal retreat than Racine was from St. Bernard; for the mere notion 
of "re^ar had ceased to mean anything to the Encyclopedists, The 
idea of sclf-mlfil]meat through uiiiott with God was being replaced by the 
accumulation of factual knowledge and* turning htf back on Being. 
Europe was on the way to becoming mistress of the world. 

Until the sixteenth century the artist’s most fertile emotion had been 
^oaated with a sense of Man’s reconciliation with God (as against the 
dualism preceding it); ther^ftcr it was associated with a steady weaken- 
ing of the prestige of the dj^nne. Now that it was incapable of solving 
the problemiE which have haunted men*s nnind^ since the beginning of 
timej those of old age and death and the seeming injustices of the human 
predic^ent, ChristeDdoiti was trying to forget them. Admiration 
ol the Bnmitivea increased at the same time as the soul lost its cogency, 
and henceforth a company of Giottesque angck of the past kept vigil 
on the slumber of a Christ laid for ever in the tomb. 

But first there came the Protestant illumination, following the epic 
glo^ of the Renaissance. It died out in a proliferation of all the forms 
of life, no longer rendered from the idealistic angle, and these were 
used to fil! the void that even Rembrandt had failed to fill; hence the 
Dutch painting with which we are familiar. 

The Dutch of those days were neither proletarians nor courtiers; 
the men for whom Hals, Rembrandt, Riiysdael, Terhorch, Vermeer 
masters** entered w^ere die ^^sea-rovers who had won 
their ii^ewndence fmm PhlUp H and were about to defend it against 
Louis XI\ ^ \ictoriou3 adversaries of the two most powerful kings in 
Eufop, they wm burghere like the Roundheads, not like Joleph 
rniqhomme^ "^They arc quite ready to die for freedom^ In their 
community none has a right to beat or roughly handle or even scold 
another^ and the serving-women have so many privileges that even their 
masters dare not s^kc them," The reward that Leyden chose for 1(5 
nc^ic resistance of the Spaniards was a university, so history icUs u$, 
aod fame found much to say on this. But we tend to overlook that 
glonous page of Dutch history, and even today 
talking, as of quaint firares on picture-postcards 
a Stour resistance to Hitler’s hordes and has led 
reconstruction. If the Dutch grow tulips in 


you will hear people 
of a nation that put up 
the world in post-war 
the neighborhood of 
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Amhem, the flowers arc nourished by the bodies of their parathulists. 
Those to whom we would do best to liken the Dutch are the Scandi¬ 
navians* But in them there is lacking a trait which ndthcr the English^ 
nor the Scandinavians^ nor the Germans lack: a taste for the romantic 
—and the faculty of weaving legendary lore into their art. 

When the era of her great painting dawned^ Holland, unlike Ger¬ 
many^ had no strong Gothic tradition^ Even t^ay, the past has not 
in Holland the emph^is h has elsewhere. Her parachutists settle down 
again, wearing the local costumes, in those old houses which look as if 
they had been built only yesterday. Amsterdam is the only seventeenth> 
century city^—by rights it should have the **coIor" of Versaill^ or 
Aachen—which it has been possible to repaint from roof-tree to 
cellar without a hint of vandalism, and which seems relatively unaffected 
by the passing centuries* Romanticism (including that of Rubens* 
saints) being ruled out^ nothing was left to the Dutch artist, so wt ^ 
told, e^ccept the portrait; but this seems a narrow view, considering 
that within a few years landscapes and sdl! life as w^dl as portraits 
were being turned out simultaneously in great numbers* Or should 
these be regarded as ""portraits of the natural world'"? A Ruysdael 
landscape is hardly less transflgured than a landscape by Rembrandt, 
but it is transfigured in a different way* In any case Ruysdael and 
Rembrandt w™t to their graves unhonored| at a pinch the Dutchman 
tolerated a transfiguration of oak trees, but not of his neighbors faces. 
Man, the individual, must neither be idealized nor ridiculed; the butts 
in the comedies of Steen and the Ostades were aiwa^'s generalized types* 
We smile at the showy costumes worn by Hals's models (they soon 
went out of fashion) but turn a blind eye to our own, and forget that, 
if these men w^ere obviously proud of their accoutrement, they had 
quite as much right to take pnde in it as had Cromwell's Roundheads 
or the Russians of the first nve-year plans. “Their army is so good,"" 
the Venetian jimhossadors said, “that any soldier could be captain in 
an Italian army^ and an Italian captain w^ould not be accepted as a 
private soldier*'* In Hals*s last portraits there is a grandiose vindic¬ 
tiveness; but, as for irony, it is we who read it into them* He did not 
laugh at these people whom he made no effort to romanticize- Uliat 
then was dying in Holland w'as the Italian manner of poitrayirtg Afan« 

Oip it might be said, the Catholic way of portraying him. True, 
there is a drab* middle-class type of Protestant portrait which never rises 
above the second rank. But, by its very nature, Protestantism did not 
aim at any equivalent of the great Catholic world order, any more than 
it aimed at building another St. Peter's* In England, at once Protes¬ 
tant and monarchical, it was the monarchy that the portraits tonCj 
while the Reformation sought to restore to St. Augustine's voice its dark 
reverberations and to assert the independence of the individual man* 
Both Reformation and monarchy repudiated the Roman hierarchy. 
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Though the Primjtiycs and the great Renaissance artists often 
p^ted landscapes, still lifes and interiors, they did not paint them by 
themsclyra, for their own sates, as the Dutch did, but used ihcin as 
compositional elements. The reason was that to their thinting such 
subjects had no point or value unless they served some higher end 
The Dutch were not the first to paint fish on a plate, but they were the 
cease treat^g it as food for the apostles. Caravaggio^s art was 
realistic, and he did not feel called on to idealize every figure* neverthe¬ 
less, he accepted the I tal i an hierarchy of values, and his aim was to convey 
m the most conrincing manner possible the presence of an ideal world. 
»Vhcn in ifu Madoium of the OstUts he covered St. Anne’s face with 
wrinkles, their function was to stress the purity of her daughter's face 
—f Rapbaefs but no less intense. Even the few 

still lifra he painted look like passages in some large-scale composition 
from wluch they have been cut away. Until now, all forms of realism 
had (like early Gothic) aimed at suggesting other-worldly associations, 
particularly scents related to the Gospel narrative; thus Bosch’s torturers 
and the Master of AJkmaar’s beggars, whether or not Christ figures in 
the picture, are associated with His presence. But in the canvases of 
Hals and Terborch neither Christ nor beauty has a place. True, the 
social order for which Dutch painting catered sought to dictate its themes 
and oudook on the world; nevertheless the genius of the great Dutdi 
pamicts rimged lar beyond these. Hals is not an improved Van der 
Heist, nor Vermeer a refined version of Pieter de Hooch (not to mention 
Rcrnbr^iidt). ih^ fact that the tTiiditioii of the portrait was so strotig 
in the T^w ^yntries made for the rapid growth of a school of expert 
craftsmen. But a portrait more than a copy of the sitter's features, 
and how could a social order that had lost touch with the medieval 
portrait and equally disliked Sparush austerity and, brilliant though it 
WM, the sensuality of the Venetians, have called forth a great pamter 
other than one whose genius stood for a new value? 

It was Hals who inaugurated—timidly, yet with a touch of bravado 
to begm with—that conflict between the pamter and his model which 
charactemes m^em art. (Manet was the first to understand this.) 
Like Rubens, Hals took from the Venetians both their color (which 
indeed owed something to the North) and their sweeping brushstrokes 
But m Venetian art these were used to serw the model exalting the 
human element across the haze of broken lights of the last Titians, 
towards a Gpd, soon^to become a Jesuit God; just as, presently, they were 
to plunge the Flemish peasantry, indeed the whole visible world, into 
me Bacchanalia of Antwerp. Kings had commissioned Titian and 
Kubem to paint their portraits—painten who could be counted on to 
HTVC _th^ faces lygal grandeur. But grandeur was no longer called for: 

s brushstroke does not exalt his model, but transmutes him into 
painting. 
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Rembrandt, who owed Isttle to him, engaged in the same conffict. 
But his Protestantism was not a more or less radonalized Catholicism; 
bis teraperament was that of a Prophet—a God-possessed man, brother 
to Ekistocvski, and teemtog with the future, a fiiture he bore within him 
as the Hebrew prophets bore within them the coming of the Messiah, 
and as he bore within himself the p^t. For it was not thepkturcsquc- 
ncss of the Jews that fascinated him, hut the element of the eternal 
that was their birthright. A convert, an oudaw less because of what 
he did than by reason of his temperament, a lover of servant-girls one of 
whom went mad (one of Hals's sons, too, died in an asylum), he rebelled 
with all the fervor of his genius against the world of appearances and a 
social order in which he saw a blind wall shutting him off from ^Christ. 
In his parleyings with the angel who alternately overwhelmed him and 
abandoned him only two figures existed on earth, Christ and himself 
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__ajitl ihc man confrondng Christ was not Mijnhccr Rembrandt Har- 

mciwoon of Amsterdam but an embodiment of all that suffering human¬ 
ity to which Christ’s message was addressed. It was dirougb the 
indmdual man that the Reformation interpreted that message, and 
Rembrandt was haunted by his own face, which he portrayed under 
many guises^—'not, as some have thought, to make it interesung, but to 
multiply its intonations. Indeed even the women’s faces m his pictures 
have a family likeness, because all are like his own. and we seem to sec 
his features (which recall Molierc’s) gUramering even through those ol 
Christ in the-Hundred Guilder Print." , . 

He is one of the few bibUcal poets of Weston Chnsteridom, and 
this is why his painting, which does not illustrate his poe^ but exprt^cs 
it, encountered (once he freed it from convendon) bitterer hc^hhty 
than Frans Hals had to face. The ill-success of The Xight liatoA was 
inevitable. Captain Banninck Cock and his brother officers wanted to 
have thdr portraits painted and commissioned the excellent painter who 
was responsible for Tlie Anatomy I^sion of Dt Talp, a by no m^ns 
"daring" canvas, for the task. Rembrandt, however, did not paint their 
portraits which did not interest him at all; there were not the matings ol 
apictiire in the scene that followed the gallant Captain s order to ‘turn 
out the guard ’* So he built up that qucerly assorted group in which 
Eeure not only the officers but a dwarf and one of those strange women 
of his who seem to have stepped out of the ftalnu; and he sho^ us a 
world whose rhythmic play of light and shade seem the stun of music, 
soon to become a world where God is omnipresent. Unfortunately for 
the painter, the pasty-faced Goyesque personage into whom he converted 
the officer towering above the Captain was not at all to that worffiy s 
liking: lie h^id wanted to cut a stately figure, not to be shepherded 

with his patrol into a vision of the Day of Judgnatmt! 

In short tiiesc Dutch militia officers expected him to give th^ their 
“Sunday fac^" as Van dcr Hcbt—to tvhom they resorted after th^ 
setback—would have done, and failed to realize that Rembrandts 
Sunday was not iheiis. With the Venetians, idealization bad not 
meant truckling to their sitters’ vanity; it came naturally to them, as 
can be seen if we compare Tintoretto's portraits (at the Academy of 
Venice) with those of Rembrandt. For Rembrandt’s portrauure meant 
neither idealization nor the rendering of expression; it struck deeper, 
to the soul, and its symbol is that Woman Swttptng who is not even humble 
and, if confronted by Christ, would have made the most poignant Woman 

of Samaria ever painted. , . 

It is a curious fact that the fullest response to men s vast yearning 
for human fcUowship should be found in the dialogue of a solitary soul 
with God. This was the truth that Rembrandt realized m ins art, 
and at the very time when non-religious paintmg w^ 
fore, his hands alone, grasping the mantle of Hun who walked beside 
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the wayfarers to Emmaus, upheld that truth among men. His art had 
rio fbreninucrS) and no successors. Liastman and Elsheimcr, Boel and 

Aert de Gddcr, have much of his mannCTt but nothing of his incommu¬ 
nicable genius. , . , r. T 1- ir 

But this seven tcenth-ccntury hlichelangelo had no Pope Julius tl ; 
his reverent praise of God did not extend to glorification of the contempo¬ 
rary scene, stiii less of its great men. Nor could his biblical characters 
find a home in the Protestant churches, which exdud^ images, TTic 
heroic age of Protestantism was drawing to its close m a land where 
Pfrtfl fitl q m W0S HOW the birthright of all and rto longer the 
of a pledge made secretly to God- Moreover his pictures, taken singly, 
had a less compelling impact on his contemporaries than has his work, 
viewed ^ a whole, on us. To CJirry on the torch th^^t Rembrandt ht 
(the same was true of Dostoevski) what would have been need^ w^ 
not only a great painter but also a spirit akin to his and capahlc, like his, 
of forging for itself the language of its dialogue with Christ. Another 
'Tolstott a successor, not a follower. But none was to be to him what 
Tintoretto was to Tidan. If he was to make good, the Protestant painter 
of those days needed either to display genius or to m^e shift with values 
of a non-spiritual order: to belong to the aristocratic school of Enghsh 
painting or to the bourgeois school of contemporary Holland. Thus 
he appUed himself to exploring a world, still in the makii^, of the non- 
religious, and this was the contribution that he made to European art. 

These litdc masters were in the saddle when Rembrandt died, 
forsaken by all. For many centuries his unquiet spirit to haunt the 
museums, telling these lesser men what was lacking m their work. Their 
realism had a narrow rangcj apart from landscape, all they did was to 
mise to a slightly higher level the tavern picture, the conversation piece, 
the dinner-party or gay-life scene. One is surprised by the fewness 
of subjects and their repctidvencss, yet this was inevitable, 
every style tends to impose its subjecte as well as its own maniuir. What 
they depicted was the kotlouwss of the world, though, as Ls the way 
with an art which aspires to decorate the home, they camuflaged its hol¬ 
lowness with the anecdotal and the sentimental. Not that thew artists 
were incapable of painting excellent pjciutm; their completely rniro- 
mantic approach prevented them from lapsing into the meretricious. 
One of them, indeed, proved that a man of genius, though seeming to 
limit himself to the world ofPicterdc Hooch, could vie with Rembrandt 
by bringing out a truth that Hals had strongly, Terborch confusedly, 
adumbrated—a truth that Rembrandt's obsession with the absolute had 
inhibited him from realizing: that the depiction of a world devoid of 
value can be magnificently justified by an artist who treats p^intiitg 

itseif as the supreme value. ... 

The sociologist regards Vermeer as an “Intiimst," an illustrator 
of Dutch home iffe, and not as a painter. But by the time he was thirty 


Vcrrnccr was already 
tiring of die anecdote, 
whici biilk^ so lai^c in 
most Dutch paintijig. 
He had nothing of die 
^ndmentallsni of his fel¬ 
low artists in his make¬ 
up; the atmosphere of 
his art, far more refined 
than theirs, is essentially 
p«tic, and hiS technique 
differs as much from that 
of Pieter dc Hooch, to 
whose it used to be com¬ 
pared (we have only to 
contrast de Hooches tV&m- 
m W^i^bing G&Id with 
Vermeer^s treaimeril of 
the same subject) as from 
that of Terborch or even 
the best of FabritJus. 

This misconception 
has arisen from the fact 
that Vermeer's subjects 
were the same as those 
of his fellow-artists; but, 
like Chardin and Corot, 
though he used the stock subjects of his agCj. he handled them with 
detachment. His anecdotes are not really anecdotes, his sentiment 
is not sentimental, his scenes are hardly scenes; twenty of the forty 
pictures known to us contain only one figure and yet they arc not quite 
portraits in the ontUnary sense. He seems to disindividualkc his modeb, 
just as he strip his w^orld of non-essentials^ the result being that they 
arc not but, rather, highiy sctisitive abstracdons in the manna: 

of certain Greek horh. Vermeer's modeling is not dc Hooches emotive 
modeling linked up with apparances and depth. Often he resorts to 
a sort of ''flatiaung'^'' which seems to counterbalance some other part 
of the picture. Thus the smooth expanse of water in the Fifflif cf Dil/( 
acts as a counterpoint to the rippling movement of the dies; the face 
of the loung Girt to die shadows of her turban, so dean<ut that wc 
each brushstroke; the bodice of the Girl Rmding s Lfii^ to the dark- 
blue patches of the chairs; the ^shadow of the Weighing Pmrls 

pcarb themselves and to the young w'oman's face—a lace worthy 
of Pjcro deha Francesca. How easy it is for us now, w'bcn wc contcm» 
piate that face, to sec the genius hidden for two centuries beneath 
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crafcmamhip lavish to the point of prodigality and an air of consciously 
sought-after charm J In this picture the volumes arc subjected to that 
bold simplification which imparts to the cf n T&ung Girl its effect 
of some translucent stone smoothed by the sea^ and to his figures in 
low relief thdr affinity to Corot's figum. In this discreetly stylbed 
treatment of volumes distance is tacitly ignored. Some have s^ken 
of die " recessions^ in the Vim qf and the Slreet in Dilji. Actually, 
when wc examine the originals—which contrast in this re^ct with 
so many contemporary canvases in the Rijksmuseum and Mauritshuis 
~wc are struck by their lay*out in large planes perpendicular to the 
spectator. Vermeer merely makes notches in these, whereas other 
Dutch landscapes, even urban views, frankly employ illusionist perspec¬ 
tive. Hobbema was almost his contcmpKjraryj yet there is a vast 
gap between the View o/BetJt and the etalrarate recession of TSe 
Lite his best figures, his landscapes triumph over Space in quite the 
modem manner and this is what gives the Street in Det/i^ as against 
so many pictures of the same period and using the same bricks, its 
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imperishable style. A style less compiling and revealing in the ^ 

1 otiitg Giti than in TJa Lo^ve which was perhaps one of Vermeer's last 
canv^es^ less famous than the others because of its less obvious charm* 
Ihc scene is framed in an al^iract foreground, the left part of 
which (despite the oblique line) links up with the curtain^ the chair 
and the w^Ij which blend into each other almost mdistinguLshably. 
fhe Intimlsts would have treated this spatial rcce^ion corridor-wise, 
according to the canons of a set perspective and with gradated values; 
Vermeer uses the wall at the back as a backcloth defining the picture 
space^ Between the two planes, back and front, treating thi^ space as 
a cube, he paints the servant—to whom the broadness of the style and the 
intej^ty of the tones impart the sohdity of a caryatid'—and the woman 
playing the lute, whose paradaxteaUy massive lightness and almost 
bovine gaze make us forget that her face is cottstructed like the faces of 
the Toiing with u W^ter Jug and the mrnm IViigAing The 

tiles extending Irom the door to the two women and harmonizing so 
well with the slippers and domestic objects which create a well-demicd 
depth, might symbolize this architecturally ordered schema^ The 
letter has no imjxvrtance, and the woman none. Nor ha 4 the world 
in which letters arc delivered; all has been transmuted into paintings 
Nev'erthcless, modem art has not yet begun. This Lransngurauou 
of the world into paintings from being Mldly announced, has in 
Vermeers art an almost furtive quality and is as cunningly disguised 
as in Velazquezes ^ AUnmas, Here, reality is not subordinated to 
pamung, indeed painting seems the handmaid of reality, though we can 
Iccl it tending towards a procedure which, while not at the mercy of 
appearance^ is not ^ yet in conflict ^vith them—a balanced compromise^ 
lu ib7o Hals and Rembrandt were dead, and a whole epoch had died 
with them. Coming after them as modern art followed on Romanticism, 
Vermeer ushered m a new phase of art; but two centuries were to pass 
before this fact was reabzed. 


But Velazquez, too, was dead, and so was Poussin. Now that the 
Protestant lilunuciation, after having brought the landscape into view, 
was rcducctl to a gbmmer of candlelight^ the gradual eclipse of the 
ivinc element in the Catholic world progressed through vast, successive 
zones of shadow. Something unprecedented was happening at the dose 
^ 5e\^ent^uth century, something that was to transform both art 
and <^ulturc; for first time a reli^on being threatened otherwise 
than by the birth of another religion about to take its place In its 
long evoluti^ from the numinous awe of its bcgiimmg to the concept 
^ sentiment had frequently assumed new 

^ * of Science and Reason that now ensued was not just 

another mctamoiphosts of reUgioua sendment, hut its negation. 

ihet though prisently 

they replaced ii by the cult of a Supreme Being 
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To bogin with, it was not so much a qu^tion of a dccliiic of Chris¬ 
tianity as of its transition from the absolute to the rdativc. A Corneille 
still could busy himself vet^ifying the Imi^tion of Chrisi; Racine turned 
his back, on his age; Cauperin/s genius came mto its own in sacred music, 
and Bach ^vas perhaps no less signiJicant of the times than Fragonard. 
French cnltvirc imposed its pattern on Europe because it stood for one 
of the mightiest hierarchies me world had known, and imposed an archi¬ 
tectural order on the teeming chaos of the Renaissance—ycE this order 
still converged on God. But at the close of the next century the Racine 
of Aihslie^ Poussin, Rembrandt, even Velazquez (whom his daughter's 
death moved to paint his Christ ts^t tkf Column)^ Bach and Handel’—all 
were of the past. What Christian culture wa& discarding more 
than one or another of its values and something even more vital than 
a faith; it w'as the notion of Man orientated towards Being—who was 
soon to be replaced by the man capable of being swayed fay ideas and 
acts; value was being dlsmtegraten into a plur^ty of values. What 
was disappearing from the Western world was the Absolute. 

The glimmer of the little oil-lamps clamped to the walls of the 
Catacombs had made those who climbs from their solemn twilight to 
the light of day regard the gaudy splendors of Imperial Rome as no 
more than a caJTtival of madmen. Would those early Chnstiaos have 
regarded otherwise eightcenth-eentury Rome? ^ Wliatis here in question 
is not the form assumed by a religion but that impulse of the soul which 
vvTcsts man from his life on earth and unites him with the Eternal, 
Athirst for personal salvation, the West forgets that many religions had 
but a vague notion of the life beyond the grave; true, all great religions 
stake a claim on eternity, but not necessarily on man's eternal life. 

In such oriental religions as arc familiar to us the links with eternity 
are plain to see; are ihcy less evident in Buddhism, with its insistence on 
the Wheel {so as to escape from it for ever), or in Brahmanism, which is 
rooted in eternity? The anti-religious mood of the eighteenth century 
looked for precursors; but, though there had been Greek sceptics, there 
had never been a culture pledg^ to scepticism (and ours Is not condi¬ 
tioned by our agnosticism but by our conquest of the world). Gonfu- 
cianismp cautious as il is, needs its Son of Heaven. Venus envelop® all 
in a caress that knows no end; Amphitrite merges in her ocean all men and 
their generations, which drift across her like ripples on the water's face. 
With tlie doubtful exception of Roman culture, all early cultures became 
involved in passionate attempts to compass their eternity. 

But now eternity withdrew itself from the world, and our culture 
became as unresponsive to the voice of Christianity as to the stellar myths 
and Druid trees. We have heard overmuch of the ""decadences of 
Antiquity, in which the “Great Pan is dead!" made a horde of lurk¬ 
ing, half-forgotten gods rise up into the light; the Eternal in its death 
throes was not replaced by any sorry substitute, until an adversary worthy 
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of It had been discovered;^ a new Eternal. What wa.'S set up against ic 
was the only enemy of the Eternal which the human mind could find to 
cope with it; and that enemy was—^History* 

But ideas deriving from an interpretadon ofdie past cannot have the 
same emotive drive as those by means of which man once freed himself 
from Time. And* since it is only when the deepest levels of their 
personality are engaged that artists embark on a metamorphosis of 
forms^ the passing of the absolute in art was bound to Ejc accompanied 
by upheavals of much violence^ The surprising thing is not that art 
w^ ^ected by this passing of the absolute^ but that it was not affected 
suU more* One reason is that many centuries had gone to the discover¬ 
ing of the forms of CbrktciKtom and the losing of them was likewise a 
slow process. AUoj the Chrisdans and thdr antagonists lived side by 
side (like the Catholics and Protestants)* Rcmbrandt*s art did not 
destroy the art of Rubens- nor Courbet's that of Delacroix. What is 
more, some of ^ose who were creating a new language of the secret places 
of the heart pictured themselvcs^ like Nietzsche, as being the bitterest 
opponents of Christ. Finally, though condict does not replace the abso¬ 
lute, it helps men to forget it. 

The heat and dust of the war which the philosophers were waging 
against the Church blurred the limits between it and their second front, 
their war on Christianity as such* Despite the common belief, the 
eighteenth century ^-as not an age of skepdetsm^ but it was combadvCi 
and in foisting^ on the world a Goddess of Reason it was following a 
plan of campaign. What was then being substituted for the Christian 
religion was not so much the values which were used as slogans by its 
enemies as the fervor generated by the vehemence of their anack. 
Actually what was being assailed m many cases was not the Christian faith 
but a^ formal piety from which all sacred dements had disappeared. 
Emotions centering on the People and the Nation arc—anyhow in times 
of connict—forms of communion, and the ^war values” of the period 
enabled Reason to replace the absolute fay fervor for the new Enlighten¬ 
ment. Perhara history one day will regard the soldiers of Year II as 
successors of the Crmadets, and the French People and the Nation as 
a substitute for God. But it is not so much such entities as the People 
or the Nation that call forth art^ as the epic story of their heroisms, their 
sufferings or liberation. The symbols and the nations of a political 
system that owed much to Rousseau led yet again to the replacement 
of a Church by what set up to be a Gospel. Modeled no less than the 
gods of Greece on human values (though on very different lines), the 
political deity of the ninetccntb century stepped into the place of the God 
of the Jesuit. And soon ii^ too, rang hollow. ^The world has been em- 

might have put it more accurately: 

Let the world be ^ m Romau times, so that men of my breed may 
live m vtl lAuts David chose Out Romans who would fit in, more or 
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less, with the Empire, But already political exaltation was wearing 
thin. It was not in France that the hinge of the centuiTr was being 
hammered into shape; true, the man who heard again that immemorial 
voice was "a mac of (he Enlightenment"—but his name was Gop. 

Though the ideas behind Thg Sheetkgs of Third arc Justice, 
the People and the Nation, the attitudes of the victims bring to mind a 
Crucilbdon; that dark underworld in which Goya’s art struck root had 
nothing In common with the brave new world of Rationalism “The 
horses of death are beginning to neigh . . , Like Hugo and Goya, 
Byron, Schiller, Michelet and even Goethe were ct^ton of monsters. 

It is noteworthy that so many great poets, and likewise great minds 
—Nerval, Baudelaire, Goethe. Dostoex-ski—tended to ^ve so large a 
place to the dark powers of the underworld; in Spain, however, Goya's 
genius came into its own when the homed devil was transmuted into 
the spectre of the tortured man. 

After the tide of violence had ebbed, the revolutionary was replaced 
by the man in revolt, Cromwell by Hemani^ as Goya’s Executions were 
followed by bis SaUim, But in the soda! order in which the rebel artist 
now made his appearance the middle class was playing a new part. 

The French bourgeois was very different from the Dutch burgher 
of the seventeenth century, for the rise to power of a Protestant middle 
claw had been associated with a return to God. ^ And it was no more a 
new aristocracy than rationalism was a new relimon. Members of the 
middle class took over posts and iunctions hitherto reserved for the 
nobility; but, different though it was from the religious Orders, the 
aristocracy, too, had been more an Order than a privile^ caste. 
They had fought in the royal armies; as fighting men and legislators 
they had participated in the “divine right” of the monarch and, once that 
participation ceased, were swept away. If I refer specially to the 
French nobility this ts because the French Revolution had such world¬ 
wide influence and because Paris played a leading part in all nineteenth- 
century painting; also and above all because the French Revolution was 
directed against the Gfmstian religion as weD as the King—-aa was 
not the case with Cromwell or Washington. But its leaders in 1790 
were monarchists at heart, not republicans; had Napoleon been able to 
enlist under the aegis of his nobility an immense Lcrion of Honor and 
to keep on go^ terms with the Church, he would have tried (though 
doubtless too late) to renovate the French monarchy, with a ^g 
crowned at Rbeims and placed at the apex of an hierarchy that claimed 
man’s allegiance emotionally as well as legally, and in which Reason 
played a Eligible part. But when Ae world order that had lasted so 
many centuries fell in pieces, the middle class made no effort to rc- 
cstalilish it. Neither the virtues nor the failings of that class were in 
question; Danton and Camot were bourgeois, Saint-Just belonged to 
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the Mtty nqbilily, and all three were far superior to the princes they 
exp^cd, But they did not aim at setting up a monarchy without a 
monarch, their aim was to exalt the Nation^—the Nation of Year II, and 
a fraternity of citizens no longer subjects. When, after the brief triumph 
of egalitarianism, the Rights of Man were replaced by the rights of the 
middle class, the result was that the caste which had sponsor^ hitherto 
the highest secular values of the West abdicated in favor of a new ruling 
class, competent enough but without values of its own. Formerly its 
values had been the Christian values, but Chris: had come on eardi to 
redeem tdl men. Heroism had been a value endorsed by soldiers and 
citbens alike and in discarding this the middle class rejctcd simultaneously 
the Empire and the Revolution; while owing all^jance to no supreme 
value of their own, they discarded those which until now had been shared 
by all—or endorsed ^cm only In so far as they served their turn. The 
reason why the relarions between the nineteenth-century artist aud the 
bourgeois of the period of Louis Philippe were so dlHerent from those 
between the artist of an earlier age and (for example) the Dutch sea-roven, 
the Medicean middle class or Uiat of the Flemish dries, was chat those 
earlier middle classes had belonged to a coherent world, whereas the 
world of the nineteenth-century bourgeois was a disrupted world. 
Were the Hindus to abolish the c^te system, the changes in India would 
be greater than if the piowcr of the rajahs were trarmerred to Indian, 
British or Russian rulers, Christendom was not totalitarian—totalitar¬ 
ianism inevitably dispenses with religion; nevertheless, it had formed 
a more or less united W'hole. But in the nineteenth century, for the 
first rime, the artists and the ruling class ceased having the same 
values. 

The fulminations of the ninctccnth-ccntury artists against the 
bourgeois often strike us as far-fetched and even puerile, the reason being 
that the artists were mistaken as to the true reasons of their grievances 
against the bourgeois. They accused him of knowing nothing about 
art—but had the aristocracy understood it so well as all that? Were 
Gdricauh, Delacroix, Corot and Manet appreciated in Court circles any 
more than by the working class, and did the workers, under the new 
order, show any taste for Courbet’s pictures? The artist no longer 
addressed himself to the man in the atrect, or to any social class, but 
solely to a small, select minority whose values were the same as his. 
What he respected in the p^, as in the Revolution, was an order 
based on values. To his t h i n k in g the middle class had usurped the 

E ower they now had, not because they had not won it in fair fight, 
ut because it was unjustified. 

Did lie bourgeoisie hope that Ingres’message would do it t he same 
service as Raphaers had done the papal aristocracy ? But now there was 
no Julius II and. greatest lack of all, no Christ. Ingres’ intellectual 
values were those suggested by Voltaire’s tragedies. like Saintc-Beuve, 
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Ingres thought in terms of a vanished world; he >s'Ould have been the 
ideal painter for a France that had not gone through a revolution and 
whose middle class had fared as did the mid<dle class in Englandi where 
the King retained his throne. Like Balzac he recast in the mold of the 
Restoration the vast social change going on around him and, while the 
tide was strongly making towards Daumier, swam against it. We find 
no great bourgeois portraiture after Ingres, though there sdll were some 
portraits in the grand manner, such as Delacroix’s CAiiftm and Courbet’s 
Bauilefairf —^but these, be it noted, arc portraits not of bourgeois but of 
artists, and the painters were in sympathy with their models. In other 
cases the poitran developed into a solo, so to speak, by the painter or by 
his sitter; there was no common ground between them. Madams 
Otarpsntitr is a Renoir, not the portrait of a lady of sodety, the 
opposite is true of Bonnat’s Madaau Cahsn d'Anosfs. To realize this 
we have only to imagine these two pictures hung side by side in an 1890 
drawing-room. That is why, though there were st)flcs during the bour¬ 
geois epoch, there was no g^t style of the bourgeoisie. Corot was the 
first painter who had the idea of treating the figure as a landscape ; 
soon the gaze, which hitherto had meant so much was to disappear 
—or, if it remained, so much the worse for the model! For the first 
ruling class to fail to find its portraitists found very soon its caricaturists. 

Geneva had been ruled by the middle class; but the spirit of Calvin 
was dominant there—and the Cahinist, in any case, had little use for 
art. True, Vermeer had found favor with the Dutch burghers; none 
the less, the spirit of Vermeer’s art was not theirs, "ptirc" art was not 
what they wanted. Though there was the common factor of a religion 
in its early, fervent phase, this did not conceal the gulf between Rem¬ 
brandt and Hals and their environment; yet, if Rembrandt w'as not a 
painter of the middle class, at least he shared their faith. Thus a great 
art could express bourgeois values—but only when they were subor¬ 
dinated to other, transcendent values. 

Deprived of the stabilizing infiuence of the Christian monarchy 
and equally aloof from the heroic are of the Conventiott, the French 
bourgeois felt uneasy' when he remerr^red that the rise to power of his 
class—^in the name of the People—was the result of two revolutions, 
and he now was threatened from two directions, both by the masses 
and by those who stUl hankered after the lost glories of the Napoleonic 
era. Indc^ ^ the bourgeois asked of art was the illustrative and 
imaginary. The nineteenth century—^like Victor Hugo m his Qaairt- 
ringt-twffe—had its revolutionary and reactionary myths; never a 
bourgeois myth. Throughout the dghteenth century the grip of the 
ima^ary on men’s minds had been tightening. Such was the obsession 
with alt things Roman that the Revolution had proceeded like a stage 
play whose protagonis ts were Roman heroes. Thereafter, the imagin ary 
lost couch with the march of history, for the good reason that contem- 
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porary CTcnts, unless of a worW-shaking order, offer it Ktde scope, and 
also because fantasy is a condition of its exercise. In his family memoirs 
Michelet speaks of "the vast boredom of the Empire,” and many years 
had to elajKc before Napoleon’s figure acquired its legendary glamor. 
Then historical reincamations lost thdr appealj it took eighty years 
for the Revolution to regain its “Roman" accent; neither 1848 nor the 
Commune were to rc^in ^at of the Convention. The only art of the 
imaginary that the victorious bourgeoisie called to life was one that 
scornfully rriected it. What was there in common between the bour¬ 
geoisie and pelacroK’s Cmsaders, or even Couture’s Catiar, even Cormon’s 
Corn? While denying the bourgeois right of entry into the world of the 
imaginary, the artists welcomed into it all that flouted him. The 
Western European artist of middle-class extraction vaunted such 
legend Ary precedents as th^t of Byron^ the Aristocrat in revolt against 
his country s aristocracy. ^And the more the bourgeois, unable now 
to find in a rt a stvlc congenial to him, came to atic of art a mere pleasure 
of the cvMwitching oyer from a cult ofRacinc to a devodon to Augicr, 
from glorincation of Ingres to a passion for Mcissonier—the more 
the artists, Irom Hugo to Rimbaud, from DelacmU to Van Gogh, 
broadened the s«pc of their revolt. And now the purport of iis 
revolt began to show itself. ^ 

As against a stmcturcl^ world in which the one remaining power 
was of a practical order, Romanticism invoked the power of tctiius; 
tn Dante, Shakespeare, Cewantes, Michelangelo, Titian, Rembrandt 
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and Goya, the artist found criteria as definitive as Reason and classical 
antiquity once had b^. But these criteria were of a different nature; 
art was now choosing out its heroes and championing them. 

The masters who transformed Western art, those for whom painting 
had been the means of access to a cosmic or transcendental realm {as 
it had sometimes teen, for their precursors, to the Kingdom^ of God), 
have all the less influence today because the worst kind of painting has 
persisted, ludicrously enough—the theatrical being the parody of the 
sublime—in claiming descent from them. Though they carry less wdgbt 
with modem an than £1 Greco, Chardin or Kero, they arc still identified 
with the highest spiritual values, for our culture as a whole and not 
only for our modem Romanticism. Why is it that Michelangelo at 
Florence, Rembrandt in his last phase, set us thinking rather of Beethoven 
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of Bach? The realm of art that once was theirs is a lost kmgdooi 
for the modem artist, for these ntea brought, each to his respective art, 
somcthui? that was not linuted by that art« Maillol could not have 
carved Mther the Chartres Daeid or the Rondanini Piftd; Ravel is 
not Bach, nor Mallarmi Shakespeare, But in that VaUey of the Ultu- 
trious Dead in which the nineteenth century placed Shakupearc beside 
Beethoven and Michelangelo beside Rembrandt, it associated them all 
with the heroes, saints and sages of all time; they were witnrap to the 
divine spark in man, sponsors and begetters of the Coming Man. AH 
the great myths of that century—liberty, democracy, science, process— 
converged on the greatest hope mankind had known since the days of 
the Gaucombs. And when the tides of time have done their work of 
slow attrition and this fervent dream has joined so many outworn hopes 
in the Umbo of obUvion, it will be seen that none other aspired so ardently 
to confer on all men whatever greatness is man s due. But although 
the murmur of these buned voices still is audible under all that is best 
in our time^ though no modem man of culture ^repudiats them; and 
though the Western world would be inconceivable without them, 
Rembrandt and Michelangelo share the lot of Shakespeare no less th:m 
that of their f^ow-artists—just as the transcendental clement in certain 
mosaics at Monreale and in the Knights of Chartres and Rheims shares 
the lot of Dante no less than that of Naumburg and Veaday. 

Thus during the nineteenth century all Ae past was bemg engulfed 
in the deep yet narrow chasm these g^t ’sdsionaries had Oipened, and 
just as there had been isolated from their works, not a repertory of legend¬ 
ary lore, but an heroic attitude which seemed to tower above history, 
so Manet and modem art set to isolating an artistic attitude from the 
legacy of the past* 

The term "bourgeois" is apt to be misleading; the true f“tmy 
of modem art in those days was not a Prudhomme or a Homais, but 
Count Nieuwerkerke, Curator of the Louvre. Though the "Indepen¬ 
dent” artists were of very different kinds, we tend to regard them as a 
single body, which suggests that they had but a single enemy. Actually 
the art upheld by officialdom was not only the •‘official" art; besides 
religious art whose object was to edify, there were at least two^o er 
kinds of art it sponsored: the academic and the “funuturc" picture, 
T^c starting point of the former was a cult of Roman Italianism and 
its aim was to obtain orders for pictures from the Government; the 
awards that qualified the painter for such orders were made by the 
professors of the art schools, who were mostly at the beck and call of the 
authorities. Hence Winterhalter on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Napoleon’s battles painted for Napoleon HI and the Battles of jemmapes 
for Jules Grivy; hence, too, the "rectifications” of Michelangelo to suit 
ihe taste of sm^-town officials and so many canvases painted for art 
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g^illcrie3 in die provinces. *'Pri\Ttte'* art was somewhat different; it 
was intended to “go with” the fiimiturc (mvariably aniiqucj and much 
resembled that of the little Dutch mailers and the French artists lu vogue 
during the eighteenth centurj'; Mcissonier w'as to he the fjgurchead 
of this art* The middie^lass picture-buyer sometimes acquired another 
by-product of art, and one which is apt to be overlooked: the fake, A 
petition to the Italian Senate asking that the export of works of art should 
continue to be authorized mentions that in a single city, FloreucCi no 
less diau eleven hundred forgers were working full time at the close of 
the nineteenth century. One of the produedom of this "school" was 
the third-rate hftecnth-century portrait—which in fact had never existed. 
In the eyes of die public of the day all good art was necessarily *^iincicnt" 
and thus the faker knew what was expected of him and had no dUBculty 
in forcing his way into the art museums, While the Indepefidents took 
stock only of such elements iti the museum pictures as belonged to 
pmnting qua painting, the middle dass was interested in the subjects, 
historica]| fashionable or anecdotalj of these pictures and hailed their 
makers as great artbts* With the best works of bad painters they 
linked up the miuor or "pot-boiling”' works of good ones, and succeeded 
in making Corot figure as a sentimental landscapbt. Even now MdleFs 
great talent is obscured for us by the meretricious glamor of 71-? Angdtu. 
The art championed by the middle class was seldom of its own choosing; 
indeed ihe immense prestige of such art would be inexplicable were it 
not known to have been vigorously backed by the Fine Arts authorities. 
Both ofhciab and the public attributed to art (and^ indeed^ forced on it) 
a funedou quite different from its function in the era of Christendom and 
even under the great monarchies; both alike seemed bent on stripping 
art of cvei 7 supreme value, and making it pander to a social order which 
was rapidly losing us awarcnt<is that such values existed. The bourgeois, 
now in me saddle, wanted a world made to his measure, devoid of 
intimations and owing allegiance to nothing that transcended it; but 
such a world was abhorrent to the artist, whose conception of the ischcme 
of things involved a transcendent value—hi$ art, 

Tlius now existed side by side not two scbools but two distinct 
functions of parntag. They developed almost simultaneously and from 
the same break with the past. If one day our works of art are the sole 
sur>wois of n Europe blast^ out of recognition and lost to memory, 
ih^c histonam of that age will be led to assume that in Paris, between 
1870 and 1914, two antagonistic civiliaations, in water-tight compart- 
mente,^ confronted each other. Different as ^vas Bvaantinc art from 
Giotto s there was no less difference between the art-world of Bontiat, 
Cormon, Bougui^au and Roll and that of Manet, Seurot, Van Gogh 
and CAt^nc. How great a nustakc it is to think that the painting 
of a period neccssanly expresses its authentic values! It expresses some 
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a few of its values, if it has any. Olhcrw'isc it makes do with pseudo* 
values, that is to say (at best) the period taste. What is expressed by 
Cain, the style of which resembles the work of some eclectic calendar- 
artist, with a fondness for Leconte de Lisle? No school so futile as 
that of the ‘ official" ardsts of that period is known to us, though some 
such school may well have existed in Rome before the Retrogression or 
in China after the end of the Ming Dynasty. All true painters, all those 
for whom painting meant a vdiu, were nauseated by these pictures 
—Porfrail of a Great Surgeon Operating and the like—because they saw 
in them not Just a tedious kind of painting, but the absolute ncration of 
painting. Such art was no less obnoxious to the Pre-Raphaelites and 
the early modems than to the heirs of the romantic spirit' to Gustave 
Moreau and Rodin than to Ciianne and Degas. Tl^ antagonism had 
nothing to do with the way the artists had been trained; many of the 
IndCMndcnts had learnt art in the same studios as their adve^aries. 
Though the forward-lnxiking artists (whose attitude towards politics was 
usually one of scornful detachment) disliked middle-class values, they 
had no illusions about the proletariat who, on the rare occasions when 
they lingered at a picture-deal er's window, much pr^erred Bonn at to 
Degas. Here the sociologist should go warily; the kind of art which 
followed the art bought formerly by the aristocrats vras not one bought 
by the middle class—it was one that nobodj bought. 

Though pioneers of a so-called “outcast art," Rembrandt and 
Goya did not regard loneliness as a necessary condition of their vocation. 
Nevertheless in Goya's case it was solitude that brought home to him his 
vocation, and in the nineteenth century a special kind of solitude, at 
once contemptuous and creative, soon came to seem the natural lot of 
the sincere artist. This was a new development. It is unlikely that 
Villon, though he knew himself to be a vagabond as well as a great 
poet, blamed the monarchy for tlic plight to which his genius was 
reduced. Phcidias was no more an enemy of PcrielB, or a Sumerian 
sculptor of K.ing Gudea, than was Titian of his Republic, of the Emperor 
Charles V or King Francis L The break between the nineteenth- 
century artist and a tradition that had lasted four thousand ycaw was no 
less drastic than that between the machine age and all preceding ages, 
for now the painters ceased catering for the general public or any given 
class; they appealed to a strictly limited group who recognized the same 
values as thev did- 

Incvitably this isolation led to the forming of a clan. Although m 
the seventeenth century all the arts had tended to accept the same 
aesthetic canoii!*^ painters, and musicians rarely met c»ich othcr^ 

After the end of the eighteenth century the arts diverged, but the artists 
began to get together and to launch concerted attacks on the culture 
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and 



the relations of objects -- --r. . v 

However diverse their creative efforts, ail bore the stamp of a refus^ to 
conform. “ No man on whom a good fairy has not bestowed at birth 
the spint of Divine Discontent with all cxistmg things wdi ever find out 
anything new." Each artist brought back to the clan of friendly rivals 
the spous of his victories, which, while they constantly broadenM the 
rift iStwecn him and society, tended to anchor him ever more r^y 
in the tribal haven where art was man s whole ratsoa d ttre. AU our 
ereat solitaries, from Baudelaire to Rimbaud, frequented liter^ cafes^ 
Mntankerous though he was, Gauguin attended Mallarme s -Todays, 
and Mallarme was a close fiiend of Manet, as B.audcla»re had been o! 
Delacroia—indeed it was not the art critics but the poets (Baudelwrc 
and Mallarm^) who were the best judge of contemporaTy paintmg, 1 he 
vocabulary used by the artists in their aphorisms, casual remark Md 
private letters (as apart from thdr occasional writings on aesthetics) 
recalls the language of rdigious mystics-^tepped up by the use of atgoj. 

HumanisSc styles had glorified the cultures to which they belonged; 
now, however, the coming of styles tending to make art an 
in itself alienated the artist &om his social environment and led him 
to foregather with his fellow artists. Anacreon, even Racine, mrant 
little to artiatt obsessed first with Vclaaqucz, then with the Primitives, 
There had been no precedent, even in Florence, for a cl wed circle of 
artists of this kind, but art had now become a specialized activity, 
for which life furnished merely the raw material. The value^ of each 
member of the clan was judged in terms of his ability for bodying forth 
a world created by himself. Thus there came into being a sect of dedi¬ 
cated men, bent more on transmitting their values than on enforcing 
them; regarding its saints (and its eccentrics, too) as the salt of the 
earth; more gratified, like all sects, than its votaries admitted by the 
cland^ne nature of their quest; and prepared to suffer, if needs were, 
in the cause of a Truth none the less cogent for its vagueness. 

Manet and Cezanne, proclaimed far more categorically than Dela¬ 
croix, that the mere tourist is very different from the pioneer and that 
it is not by imitating the works of men whom he admires that the painter 
proves himsdf worthy of them. Though our great modem artists 
appealed to the judgment of posterity, they often cast a backward glance, 
ardmt and fraternal, on those they held to be their masters. To their 
mind, all true painting carried its posterity in its womb—true paintmg 
being such painting as did not seem subordinated to anything outside 
itselfi the hard core of art. With the widening of historical knowledge 
and a growing awareness of the infinite diversity of painting, the problem 
of what it is that makes the work of art immortal—^that "survival value" 
of which the beauty that arose on the shores of the MediterraneaQ had 
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been but a fugitive expression—came to the fore, and with it an ambition 
to recapture and perpetuate this language whose beginnings were lort 
in the mists of tiioii. In its service the artist look poverty for his 
bedfellow^ and the usual talc of sacrifice went on, from Bauddaire to 
Verlaine, from Daumier to Modigliani, and how n^y others! Rardy 
can so many great artists have made so many sacrifices to an unknown 
god—unknown because those who served him, though vividly conscious 
of his presence, could describe it only in tbdr own language; pamting. 
Even the artist most disdainful of the bourgeois (Le. the unbclievw), 
when painting his most ambitious picture, felt qualms about employing 
the vocsliiilary wluch would tivc: rouveyed to oti'Crs bis ambition- 
Though none of the artists spoke of '‘truth," alt of them in stigmatii- 
ing the works of their enemies spoke of “tics." When the phrase “art 
for art’s sake" came into vo^e—eliciting a smile from Baudelaire— 
what did it imply? Simply the picturesque. But no one was disposed 
to smile once tt began to be suspected that what was involved was 
neither art for pictuiesqucness’ sake, nor art for beauty’s sake, but a 
faculty which, overleaping the centuries, recalls to life dead works of 
art: and that the artist’s feith, like all other faiths, staked a daim tm 
eternity. The outcast artist had taken his place in history; haunted 
henceforth by visions of his own absolute, while confronted by a cidtuie 
growing ever less sure of itself; the m^em pamter came to find in his 
very ostracism the source of an amaung ferrihty. Thus, after having 
traced on the map of Paris, like wavering blood-trails, so many sad 
migrations from tenement to tenement, the inspiration issuing from thc^ 
humble studios where Van Gogh and Gauguin met—flooded the world 
with a glory equaling Leonardo’s. Oizanne believed that his canvases 
would find their way to the Louvre, but he did not foresee that reproduc¬ 
tions of them would be welcomed in all the towns of the Amen™; 
Van Gogh suspected that he was a great painter, but not ^at, fifty 
years after his death, he would be more famous than Raphael in Japan. 

Every day the incapacity of modem civiliaation for giving forms to 
its spiritual values—even by way of Rome—becomes more apparent. 
Where once soared the cathdral, now rises i^ominiously some pseudo- 
romanesque or pscudo-Mthic edifice—or else the "modern" church, 
from which Christ is aWnt. There remains the Mas said on the 
mountain-top {whose insidious perils the Church was quick to realize). 
Indeed the only setting worthy of itself—outside the (^urch—that the 
Mass has found in our times was within the barbed wire of Ac camps. 
It is a thought-provoking fact Aat Christianity, Aough it still delivers 
men firom the fear of dcaA’s extinction, and alone gives form (in Ae 
highest sense of the term) to Aeir last end, should be so incapable tnoday 
of pving its churches a style enabling Christ to be Himself m mem, and of 
combining artistic quality wlA spiritual values in Ac figures of Ae saints. 
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Here we have something more thaii a confijct between religion and 
individualism^ for if the modem Christian came to be realty moved by 
Rouault^s artj he could not fail to be moved by the art of the Middle 
Ages and the Church would call for another Villencuvc FutA before 
commissioning a Jhm tk^ Cms by Rouault, This conflict 

wherever a machine-age culture has made good. Oal^ in regions 
where they are immune from it have Islam^ India and Chma preserved 
their sacred forms j not so at Cairo^ Bombay and Shanghai. And du^ 
find no new forms to replace these. Surely that little pscudc^gothic 
church on Broadway, hidden amongst the sky^rapers^ is symbolic of the 
ageJ On the whole face of die globe the ci^^lbation that has conquered 
it has failed to build a temple or a tomb. 

Aguosdeism is no new thing; what is new^ 13 an agnostic culture. 
Whether Cesare Borgia believed in God or not, he reverendy bore the 
sacred relics, and, whUe he was bl^heming among his boon compa- 
moris, St. Peter's being budL The art of a hving religion is not an 
insurance against death but man*s defence against the iron hand of 
destiny by means of a vast communion. The nature of this communion 
has varied with the agesj somelimcs it mstiUed in man a feUow-fccling 
for his neighbor, for all who suffer, or even for all fonm of life; sometimes 
it was of a vaguer order, sentimental or metaphysical- Our culture 
1 $ the first to have lost all sense of it, and it has also lost its trust in Reason, 
now that the knowledge that the thinking mind is incapable of regulating 
even the most ordinary activities of life has come to play a leadmg part 
in our modem civilization—^which, moreover, declmes to reflate its 
irrationality* Thus, thrown back on himself^ the indiridual remixes that 
he counts for pitiably little, and that even the "supermen" who once 
fired his enthusiasm were human, all too human. An individualism 
which has got beyond the stage of hedonism tends to yield to the lure 
of the grandiose. It was not man, the individual,^ nor even the Supreme 
Being, that Robespierre set up a^inst Clirist; it was that Leviathan, the 
Nation* The myth of Man—which both preceded that of the individual 
and outlasted it—was similarly affected. The very question *"13 man 
dead?'* carries an implication that he b Man, not a mere hy-prcxluct 
of creative evolution, in so far as be applies himself to building up his 
personality in terms of what is loftiest in him—^that part of his Ego 
which is rarely centered wholly on himself* 

A culture bMcd on man regaided as an isolated unit seldom lasts 
longi and our eighteenth-century rationalism led up to that outburst 
oF passionate hope which has left its mark on history; but the c^ture 
of that century summoned back to life whatever in the past shored up 
its rationalism, wfaercaa the present century revives all that seems to 
sponsor our irrationalism. 
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n it was as systems of forms, carrying a wide range of significant, 
that the rediscovered arts impressed our artists to begin with. 
And, paradoxically enough, certain African statues, not one curve 
of whose noses could have been varied by the image-ntialcer without the 
risk of his being put to death by order of the wit^-doctor, struck them 
as the acme of artistic fieedom. When Cezanne in his old age, drawing 
almost all modem art in his train, announced that “we must now do 
Poussins—but from life," young painters came to realize that, if his last 
watercolors were to be transcended, a fetish had more to oHer them than 
The Rape of the Sabine Women, Thus the so-called Primitive arts rendered 
them the same service as Antiquity had rendered to the Renaissance, 
pointing the way towards new and promising methods of «cpression. 

It was as adversaries of illusionist realism and sentimentality, 
and as antidotes to Baroque, that these arts emerged. In the ait of the 
Steppes violent movement obliterates the natural forms of the animals 
portrayed. That of Tibet, with its violence and its objective delineation 
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of Ikntastic bcm^, is out of placo even in the modem art museum;^ tts 
products are more in the nature of "curios." Yet though the theatrical 
arts seem, provisionally anyhow, doomed to oblivion, the presence of 
an hieratic quality is not enough to ensure the survival of the others. 
Though the iigurs in them are immobile, Peraian miniatures have 
had IttUc influence on our art. The reason is that, lihe all Chinese 
art subsequent to the great Buddhist styles, these miniatures have a 
seemingly humanistic minement, and this is not what we arc looking 
for. In fact our resuscitations are selective and though we have ran¬ 
sacked the ends of the earth, w'e have not taken over all the arts that 
came to light. However remote the Chinaman of the painted screen 
(so dear to Diderot) may have been from the real Chinese, however 
remote Montesquieu’s Persian from the real Persian, it was not without 
good reason that the eighteenth century found in them a kinsh ip winch 
It denied to India and even to Islam. No doubt the savage races 
have for us the appeal of all newcomers—but do we vroh to near the 
voices of civilization? Only one civilization was familiar to us, that 
of the Mediterranean, until quite recently. The eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries knew only the decorative side of -Asiatic art, and 
it was only at the beginning of the present century that the high ciAtmcs 
of India and China became known outside a little group of specialists. 
Their medieval forms (and only these) have an immediate impact 
on our modem sensibility, which finds so much that is congenial in the 
rock-face carvings of Yun Kang and vs stirred by the painting of the Sung 
dynasty—^whereas a Ming painting makes no impression on it. The 
enthusiasm for Japauese prints and lacquer work did not survive the 
revelation of the great Buddhist art of Japan; what modem artist 
would dream of pitting Hokusai against the Nara frescos? The forms 
which arc recalled to life by our own forms have always more in 
them than a mere resemblance to the latter; thus though the Fayum 
portraits are like some modem portraits, they are simulacra of the 
dead. And, while we have hunted out aU the world’s arts, we do not 
find a place for all in our symposium. 

We take over Byzantine art despite its gold; but, ail for God, 
die Byzantines almost entirely ignored man; the reason why an art, if 
it is to be resuscitated, must not sponsor an idea of civilization is that we 
resent the presence in it of any kind of humanism. 

But is humanism the determining factor? Behind the conflict 
that arose between modem art and museum art in i860 lay an implicit 
challenge of the values the museum stood for. No doubt mistaken ideas 
regarding Greece were current at the time; thus Goethe, Keats, Kenan 
and even Anatole France saw in Hellas an ally in their struggle to 
break free from the constrainte of Christiansty. But the revolt they read 
into the Renaissance was not imaginary; only it had l^gun much earlier, 
when Greece (after Crete) set herself up against the East. iTiough, when 
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comparing certain Greek Ggurcs 
with the noble ibtim of Egypt or 
Chaldaea^t we may think less of 
the formerj we cannot help feeling 
that they, too, arc forms proclaim¬ 
ing emp^dcally iiian*s freedom* 
From Tanagra statucitea to stelae, 
from Greek dolls to the siatuaiy 
of Olympia, all move to a subtly 
dancing rhythm that defies the 
hieratic iimnobility of the East, 
With the resurgence of the forms 
of Egypt and the Euphrates, then 
those of Romanesque, and their 
challenge to the forms of antiqu* 
ity, man—trembling victim of the 
gods—has made once again his ap^ 
pearance on the scene. For after 
discovering these forms, then those 
of savages, we have harked back 
to the so-called retrograde arts of 
Kafiristan and Centm Asia, and 
finally to that of the great thous¬ 
and-years “decadence," and have 
travelled ever farther up the 
stream of Time—towards (as wc 
thought) the rountainhead of in¬ 
stinct. Andy as by-products of 
our qucs.t of ever more archaic 
primitives, we have discovered 
the art of children, folk arts and 
the art of the insane, 

I have spoken of the mirades, 
so easily come by, in the art of 
children. No doubt there h an 
clement of play in the pleasure it 
gives m, for, charming as chil* 
dren's watcrcolors often are, we 
soon tire of them. Also, we are 
less indined than we profess to 
be, to assimilate even carefully 
selected spccimet\$ of child art at 
its happy best to the language 
achiev^ by the most seemingly 
childlike of our painter$« 
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Popular or foUt art— 4 lie art that ranges from the coIor^h«ts dear 
to the peasantry to the wayside crucLfuces-“is of a different order. 












The creations of the rustic picture-makers are no more the rmult 
of accident than are those of recognised masters; these picture-m^w 
knew their public, men an art of the rich existe alongside thu 
esscntiallv the poor man's art. Attuned to the simpliBt^ fonm Famifiar 
to the pMsantrj'. it draws on their legendary lore, whose iwts strike 
deep in^ime, and in every “sheet of sainte" there is something of the 
ikon. Copperplate engraving was costly, the 

cosdy. Perhaps the humbler classes did not feel cold-shouldered by the 
Jesuit picture, but they certainly felt 
tkat Poussin^ W^ittcau and Gainsbor- 
not for thcmi. With ctic 
popiiiar picture-sheet they could 
Itel at Sdllj though the senti¬ 

mentalism of the masses was gratified 
by a fomi of expression that seemed 
akin to themj they could also ap 
preciate other forms of expression, 
provided they, ltx>5 somckasentiment- 
al note. Thus Georgin*s successor 
on the walls of village inns was not 
some Breton folk-artist, but Dctaillej 
and the successors of those who carved 
the wayside crosses were the statue- 
makers of St* Sulpicc. 

At the time when modern art 
was bom (roundabout i860) j^pular 
art was dying: out, along ^th the 
Midsummer Night^s fircsj Carnival 
and the maypoj^; it entered the 
world of our artists at the veir mciH 
ment when it was it exttfftds* It hw 
broken with aristocratic art at the 
time whcnasccularcuUure wassuper- 

imposed on that of Christendom, 
and it remained lin ked up wi th Gothic 
art in $0 far as this art had expressed 
the same emotions as its own ; the 
•‘Protat Woodcut" is, so to the 

small change of Gothic but 

Georgin is not the small change ot 
DdacroLx. Our folk-picture makers 
had their reasons for perpetuating 
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Giotto's knights, remote in time as these were; it was Napoleon that the 
famous EpinaJ colored sheets substituted for pictures of the saints during 
the nineteenth century. Though ail popular arts have dealings with 
religious and legendary lore, it was above all in Western Europe that 
they kept their Gothic accent. And at the same time throughout ^e 
whole of Europe (once another idiom, that of the Celtic coins, which 
seems to go back to prehistory and perhaps belonged to the ^eat migra¬ 
tions, had died out) popular art continued to employ a stilT more rudi¬ 
mentary script, that of the butter print and the bread mold, common to 
both Slavs and Westemers, Gothic art was in fact a development of 
this humble art of humble folk, and we might be led—^wrongly—to 
draw the inference from its most widespread forms that every folk art has 
a touch of Gothic. But this suggestion is conveyed only by the folk art 
of Europe; in its Chinese counterpart our “shcphcrd’s-crook** style is 
practically oon-existent, Africa and Polynesia add to it their character¬ 
istic angles, and the pictures Islam b giving us today arc pure callig¬ 
raphy, What makes us associate Gothic with a certain kin^ of fo^ 
art—^which seems to us, though mistakenly, to typify all such arts— 
is a combination of sentimentality and stiffness. But neither the popular 
art of Asia, not Ghcbcr pottery—in which we find that rare thing, a 
hint of one of the Byzantine p^ular arts—shows aiw tendency towards 
the Gothic broken line and fluted drapery. In Central Europe the 
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arabesque, which, by way of Baroque, found its way into popular art, 
ceases to e^Epress depth and movcmcut and develops a smuostty sometimes 
like that of the East or a callij^aphy that is at once naive and pwtic; 
its drawinif reminds us more of Dufy than of medieval woodcuts. 
Whatever their linear patterns, popular arts seek to perpetuate ^t 
expression of the past which is imperiled by the adrance of civdi^tion 
and the aristocratic art it sponsors: an expression of that uuchartrf sea 
of time across which dviliaations, lihc lost armadas, ghde into oblivion. 
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of old ^nouclM. MandiS? Jodi*, Robio^oo^^vingVm f 
impart^ even to the scroll;;^rk. for which the wooSbS dS?«J b 
not sufficient to account This is particularly JtW'n 
which has produced works of an id JSt Breton art. 

are known. Its famous "Calvaries" which began^^"thcRei^'^i^S 
have been struggling against the Renaissanr^ 

in these ' Galv^cs" seek to take over those of the figurra 

alongside the ancient feces of peasants or aDostI« tomte, and 

those wonderful pre*Romanesque figurea of °f 

fcodoi io.d. wbo« oTb^iiSx^ 
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of their Spanish counterparts—foUowmg the same process as tliat 
which, inside Breton churches, was to impose n rmuc heaviness on 
the dancing, golden grace of Italy* 

The color of folk art (from the picture-sheets to those small doUTike 
figurines known in Provence as "santons"") is not less different from the 
color of the art museum chan is folk drawing fh>m academic drawing; 
indeed its handling of color is far more indepcndeuc than its drawings 
which is often unmistakably derivative. The early Provencal sancons 
are little more than blobs of color—so much so that when modem santon- 
makers enlarge them into statuettes and rive them real faces, all their 
distinctive quality is lost. Like that of me early color-prints, though 
more subtly^ their color is ndthcr Romanesque nor Gomic, but more 
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like that of the turquoise and coroJ plaques of the lands of snow; of the 
glasswatc trinkets of savage races, tnetr fcatiier jeTAe:Jrj' and cercmomal 
costumes—one of the world*s oldest languages. Indeed these ans 
belong to a culture as far removed from ours in Time as many others arc 
in Space; to the domain of the mystery play {and the Piinch-and-Jady 
show), but not to that of the theater. For us to get from them more 
than a vaguely condescending satisfaction, all that Ihcy need is that 
spark of immortality struck forth by genius^ 

To this domain of art (perhaps of color, too) the Douanier Rous¬ 
seau belongs. Let us rule out the second-rate^ which bulks regretlably 
large in his output: over-simplified landscapes, conventional lay figures. 
He is a painter to be treated anthologically (as indeed all modem paint¬ 
ing should he treated, more or less). And the sam c holds good for the 
masters of the past^ whose world-famous names conjure im for us not the 
by-products of a studio but a few majesde worki. The Douanier^s 
best canvases are the work of a great colorist, and one whose color is 
anything but naive. The garish hues of the popular color-print arc 
absent, and usually the harmonies are discreet, even if they sometimes 
tend towards tonal combinations which have a popular appeal; those of 
uruforms, for imtance. But you will never find the blue of the Wtdding 
and the Poet and kis Mus^j or die white of The Ts^ilAousi^ in the Paris 
Flea Market; nor the colors of TAt Snakt in which the yellow 

edging of the irises is far from reaUsde. Sometimes, when reproduced 
in black and white, his pictures may be confused with naive art; but 
never, when we sec the pictures themselves. The naive painters lived 
outside the art world, whereas Rousseau counted painters and poets 
among his friends; moreover, we can tabulate his worh^ chronologically, 
as we do those of the great masters. But of the naive painters who 
preceded him (and even those who have followed him) wc know only 
isolated works. More noteworthy still i at a time when painting and 
jKhetry seemed to have parted company, he renewed that incantation 
which wc find in Piero di Cosimo, and which was to reappear in Chirico, 
but which is no longer heard; and perhaps ApoHman^e would have 
responded readily to ^ai dtncless color, had not a certain poetic 
accent, unmistakable to him, whispered in liis car of genius. 

1 rue, there is little or nothSng of the child—visibly, anyhow—in 
any of the great poets; yet no one who has come in contact with several 
of them can have failed to recognize the type at once mfimdle, forceful 
and a shade sophisticate, to which they so often belong* There is 
something of Verlaine^ in the ^Douanier* Those young wriieia who 
thought they were making of him a figure of fiin were to hear long after 
his death, sounding m their ears, the waltzes played to them by the ghost 
of one they never could forget. They called on the old artist “Just 
to have a go^ laugh” (m they said, untruthfully); they were to be 
the builders of his Fame, Lven had he never painted a canvas, this man 
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who could gather under Picasso’s roof—comic though the occasion was 
meatit to be—Brat^ue, Apollinaire, Salmon and Gertrude Stein was to 
set future generations dreaming. When by way of a joke some art 
students sent a man made up to Took like Puvis dc Chavannes to cail on 
him, he calmly replied: “I was expecting you." It was only in the 
manner of Dostoevski’s "IdiDC" chat the name fitted this man of genius. 
"There is a terrible power in humility." 

The Douanter is less a naJve artist than the interpreter of an imme- 
moriai language. Had he not been able to paint his virgin forests, he 
would have painted his suburban scenes quite differentiy. In the 
Hungty Lion of 1905 he reverts to that theme of fighting antmab which 
lasted through four milJennia, from Sumer to Alexandria, and is found 
even at the ^t of the Great Wall. And above the lion which he never 
saw in Mexico (where there are none) he places the owl of the Zoological 
Gardens, ancient symbol of the devil. The horse in his Wat is exactly 
the horse of the Magdeicnian paintings. Thus hb greatest paintings 
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[ink up with a prehistoric past, Rousseau was not indispensable <wr 
rediscovery of naive painting; the Primitives would have sufficed. 
Nevertheless he sponsored it, as the great masteis of ffic past have 
sponsored their disciples; and this “innocent," this inspired joumeymp, 
has won a place in art history, as did the abstract patntCT in wcee^on 
to the Cubists. Dead, the Douanier has become the leader of a »h<»J. 
But his true school is not that of the naive painters who are inuuting 
him today- For diough ho measured the iiose$ of his sitters, his art^ 
meticulous as it is (like that of Bosch), ts steeped in fantasy. It is not 
conditioned by visual experience—^and this though Inmressjonism was 
in its heyday, for Rousseau was nine years senior to Van Gogh—but 
by the very stuff of dreams. Though The TolViouse is iworthy of U<™lio, 
it is also the lan dscape of a dream—we need only look at that odd figure 
posted on a wall. 
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Like the poet of the Seasons, Rousseau tells us of their eternal 
cycle—bare branches etched against the sky, red-brown leaves &ccl£ling 
me dark soil—with the same seemiRg^Iy ingenuous Iclicity as the Prim¬ 
itives when they voice religious sentimenu It is not only his talent, 
it is his fficape from the Wheel of art history, giving us, too, a sense 
of liberation, that assimibtes him to those early artists we are now 
rediscovering; and not his naivety, which was but the price he paid 
for this escape. 

This, far more than hts forms (though an escape of thin order 
called for a certain kind of forms), is why his art means so much more 
than that of the Sunday painter he once seemed to be, and link^ up with 
the remotest realm of popular art. We find those animals of bis, ren¬ 
dered in flat planes, sometimes dark and sometimes white but usually 
of a wraiihlike hue, in the American Primitives—in the Whitney Museum 
Horsi and the Santa Barbara Buffalo Hunter. Thanks to diat poedc 
feeling which, rescuing certain of his canvases from a style that was 
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looted down on at first, forctA as to see them uU; and thanks to 
the rarefied emotion present in some other canvases, his color and a 
special handling of forms (in SummtTj, Zm Buttes CAaum&nt and several 
landscapes) as remote from the art of his day as from that of the najve 
artists by all these ineans he recalled to life these latter much as [on 
a far larger scale of coinse) the Renaisance artists had resuscitated the 
art of antiquity^ Such is the high privilege of truly creative art through¬ 
out the a^es* Thus on lonely eveouiK the gray hair of the widower 
playmg hts flute before the Pmrait of Clemerure, my Wife, was lightly, 
soothingly, caressed by that ^me august hand with which Michelangelo 
Summoned the Laoeo^n from its long sleep, and in the humble studio in a 
Parisian suburb t^t primitive tunc, played also by the SrmAe Charmer, 
conjured up the fetishes and the world's oldest dreams. 


^1^ longer any popular art because there is no longer a 

Mople and, assimilated ^'cn m the countryside to the city-dwcIlcfSj 
the modem masses are as different from the artisans and peasants of the 
recent past as from Aose of the Middle Ages. That term "the people" 
when Rm applied it to the Parisians already sounded inappropriate; 
the Cardinal would have done better to speak of the popidacc or die 
^urgeoisie. The "jKopIe/ buyers of picture-sheets and singers of 
folk songs, stemmed from the oldest civilisations on earth and hardly 
knew how to rcad» 

Once the part songs sung at home were replaced by the radio, 
woodcuts by the ma^zme photograph, and the tales of derring-<lo by 
the detective stor>', there was talk of an art of the masses; that is to say, 
art was corded with methods of fiction. There is a type of novel 
made for the but no Stendhal for the masses; a ni^ie for the 

for T; whatever may be said, a Beethoven; a painting 

for the masses, but neither a Piero nor a Michelangelo. ^ 

. ^ ^ y agreed that the %vDrk of fiction appals to the collective 

^ ^ ; ea^^us pictures himself 

mitmoc I filnw in which the milLionau'e 

mames the lilde shop-girl do ipt monopolize the cinema any more than 

^ rUn ^ppherdess monopotj the legend 

than Hercules motiopohaed classical mythology. The legend of 

f , Nor is the world of fiction so much a 

T iS. w generally believed. No adventures need occur 

Isles—whi^ a wonder in ihenuelve$. The wonderful 

.exiling, bu. "?UkeXT.\?:^rt“"^b 

fwtmen, chc pumpkin ubangtd into n plr, 


ID it as the weddings. The tale is the tale of Cinderella, but it h abo 
the tale of an enchantnient; the true hero of every faity story is the 
fairy. The spiritual home of man set free, that wonderland has given 
sanctuary to many dififerent races, and capdvated all. The record 
of its successive conquests is enlightening. Though the tragic myths, 
&om that of Saturn to the love-potion of Isolde, arc always present in it, 
they have never ousted the immemorial faJn-fold; the miry tales were 
christianized, the Golden Legend permeated Europe and the romances of 
chivalry came into their own. _ For many ccntutics that collective day¬ 
dream was not a mere fantasia of wild imaginings but a sequence of 
organized creations. Then came a day when the hero ceased to ezist j or, 
more accuiately, lost his soul. 

From the seventeenth century on, the outlaw entrenched himself, 
ever more solidly, in the land of the imaginary. The rise to popularity 
of the gentleman-burglar, a character no less ^and no more) real chan 
Puss-in-fioots, was quite other than the idealization (a relatively late 
development) of the condottiere. One reason why the anecdot^ ele¬ 
ment died out of painting in the mid-nineteenth century may well be 
that the artists had ceased bdleving, not only in the legendary characters 
of the past but also in those of contemporary hedoa. It was poetry, 
not the novel, that inspired Delacroix when he painted legendary scenes. 
No artist painted the heroes of TAf Mysteries of Paris whidh, nevertheless, 
had fired the imagination of all Europe, and from the dap of Balzac 
onwards the novel was made over to the illustrator. The Three MttsJcei^ 
ten and Les MtsirabUs were the last legends; then came the age of 
Flaubert, In quest of wonder, art turned to history and the exotic, and 
in exploring these fields gradually clinunated the fant^ric. The Imi 
F rench hero, in the exact meaning of the term, was Napoleon ; Meis- 
sonier was shrewd enough to depict him in defeat—and we have diffi¬ 
culty in imagining a portrait of fiini by Cezanne. No other figure has 
replaced his; a shattered inner world finds its equivalent in an imaginary 
world deserted by its saints and by its heroes. 

It would be rash to assume that die emotions the modern crowd 
expects ^tn art are necessarily profound ones; on the contrary, they are 
often superficial and puerile, and rarely go beyond a taste for violence, 
for religious or amatory sentimentalism, a spice of cruelty, collective 
vanity and sensuality. When the men or women who were united in 
the Resistance with so many unjuiown brothers-in-arms go to the cinema 
in quest of a world of romantic makc-bdievc they want something other 
than an expression of fiatcraity; the thrills of the romantic do not unite 
men, but isolate them. Thousands of individuals may be united by a 
revolutionary faith or hope, but (except in the jargon of propaganda) 
they are not “masses" but human bemgs with the same ideal; often 
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united in action and always by that faith in somcthinK that, to their 
rnindj counts Ibr mote that!! their Ladividnai selves. Every collective 
\irtue stems from a communion. And no deeply felt cotnintuiion is 
merely a matter of emotion; Christianity and Buddhism gave rise to 
emotive arts^ bnt^ once Christ had been discarded we found neither a 
new Chartres nor a new Rembrandt—but only Greuze, In civilizadons 
whose umty based on a supreme Truth art nourished the best in 
man by the lofpest type of fiction. But once a collective faith is shattereds 
notion for us province not an ideal world but a world of untrammeled 
pagination. Art may try to impose standards on it* but fiction can 
^ispense wth them, cathedrals arc replaced by picture-palaces, 
u imagination is put to the service of amusement andj with 

the break-up of man s inner world, the arts of delectation—entertain¬ 
ment tor Its own sate^^sweep the board. 

It is remarkable that even bad painting, bad music and bad archi-' 
tecture should have only one term, ^ the arts", to describe them aU 
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alike. The term "^painting:" applies equally to the Sistine cciHng and 
the most ignoble eolor-print. But what in our eyes mates painting an 
art is not the mere arrangement of colors on a surface, but the quality 
of the arrangement. Perhaps the reason why we have only one word 
available for such different things is that until comparatively recently 
no “bad painting’* existed j thus there h no bad Gothic painting m our 
sense of tne word "^bad*" This docs not mean that all Gothic painting 
was necessarily good; but what distinguishes Giotto from even the feeblest 
of his disciples is something of a different nature from that which differ¬ 
entiates Renoir from the illustrators of La Vk ParuienM on the one hand 
and the academics on the other. All works of art produced m an age of 
Faith express the same attitude on the artists’ part and ascribe to pain dug 
the same function. Between Giotto and the Gaddis the difference is a 
matter of talent, whereas that between Degas and his fellow-student 
Bonn at is a schism; between C^^anIle and '“official^ painting it Is not 
merely the contrast between two monologues, so to speaks but also that 
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between two dialo^es- in addressing himself to us, C^nne is not 
“out to charm.'* If we hAve only one word for that wluch makes of 
lines, sounds or words the expression of certain age-old languages of 
Man (for ""music" means not only Bach but also the mrnt si^ly-swcet 
tango and even the sound of the instruments), this is because there was 
once a time when it was unnecessary to draw distinctions; the music 
played in those days was bound to be real music^ since no other kind 
existed. The oonBict between the arts and their means of c^mression 
was untuo^ in earlier ages; it began with the School of Bologna, 
and thus with edecdcism; during dhe Romanesque period it would 
have been unthinkable. VVe may find the symbol of an arc that is fully 
understood by the people in a coherent [by which I do not mean totali¬ 
tarian) cUdlisEation, in the Black Vii^n. Until the beginning of this 
century many of the Vii^ns in the great places of pilgrimage were black, 
for the reason that being the least human, they were tbe most sacred. 
Magazine illustrations, portraits of Hitler and Stalin and the picture on 
the cover of Sk^l&ck Hoimfs arc not Black Virgins* The only art which 
spoke to the masses without lying to them was based, not on realism, but 
on an luerarchy oriented by the supematurai and a \Tsion of the unseen 
world; it was mis art that, from Sumer to the Cathedrals, held its ground 
—in ages before the mere notion of "art” had crtwacd men*s minds^ 


'Hie succtss of the arts of delectation is less dependent on technique 
than 15 generally supposed. No doubt the success of a song that '^mates 
a hit" throughout the Weitem world has more in common with that of 
the Cadtun" soap poster ora publicity slogan than with the genius 
of Bach; sougp poster and slogan exploit certain basic, universal 
emotions for the benefit of the man who nas devised them. A bombing 
plane hovering above the Cadum baby’s head would make a much more 
efficacious poster for world peace than Picasso*s famoiis dove* But 
cfficacity in this field is due to a happy inspiration of the inventor, not to 
a ie;*mque, thh "inspiration” being a crystaUi^tion of the collective 
sensibmty achieved by a man who shares in that sensibility^—though 
somelimes for the profit of a man who is far from sharing in it. 

Our scnribility is worked on by exactly the same means (soundsp 
rhythms, w^rdSp forms, colors) as those employed by art. The ques-^ 
tion IS* In the service ofwkat arc these tneans employed? That an artist 
can «prcis with genius the sentiments of die race to which he belongs 
been proved by Goya and by many others; indeed It rarely happens 
that an artist ipcalcs for himself alone. He does not turn his back on the 
mas^ in the manner of an aristocrat; in the ages of Faith his genius 
inseparable from the dialogue he carried on i^th them. In present- 
day communities he turns hts back on what they ask of him. biit these 

tanat (though these may be included in them). fhuJ in the eighteenth 
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ccnhipr the social order waa ecclesiastical and bourgeois, and durine 
the imctccnth century the art of delectation, which had become the 
^1% owed its unprecedented popularity to the middle class. 

So bnlhant was the victory won by the Independents that we are 
apt to look on the "ofEcial” artist as being no less defunct than Jesuit 
Thus we see the air around us only when its thickness makes 
it blue« Biitj though from painting (yiij paijnidrig), everywhere 

else the acsthede of ofiRcialdoiti reigned and sdU reigns supreme; even 
m 1953 spirit of Rochegrosse and Bouguereau; more ihau holds its 
oj™ against reproductiDns of Picasso^ Moreover, by dkcarding much 
of the p™dery of the past (bathing costumes are dispensed with) it has 
gained in strength. For several generations bourgeois paindng 
been suggesibvc," The catalogue of the JO05 (rflicijaf Salon^ while quite 
unlike that of the Indipendants of 1950^ looks ujiconimonty like a inodem 
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illustrated magazine. Nor docs the political rifgune in force make any 
difference; the West ranks Cabanel alone above Horace Vemet, while 
the Russians rank Detaillc (whom they imitate) above Cabanel, who is 
unknown to them. Such arts as affect the masses otherwise than through 
a community of feeling arc the direct heirs of bourgeo|s painting, and 
as a whole, aside from some outstanding medem works in which humor 
plays a part—Charlie Chaplin’s art has much of the fairy-tale, but he 
dilutes it with sentimentality—all these arts are on the way to atrophy. 
Quality, when they think of it at all, is never their aim, but merely one 
their means. We can appreciate some highly gift^ poster artists, 
though we know that none of them is a Michelangelo, nor yet a Klee, 
"niey arc most admired in countries where art has a long cultuml 
tradition, and more for the prestige of their talent than for the cflicacity 
of their representation; for the most elhcJent publicity is the American 
publicity, which exploits conditioned reflexes and Is making for its canned 
goods a Museum without Walls of foodstuffs. In any the masses 
are less affected by the poster, which they do not take seriously, than by 
the tendentious photographs in magazines and films. The film and the 
detective story fmade to “sell") act on their public by their narrative 
technique and often by an exploitation of sexuality and violMce. The 
Soviet mass-produced film aims at transporting its public into an 
imaginary world and docs this by substituting for the saga of the Revolu¬ 
tion—or the dangers threatening Russia—a pious legend, and all that 
this implies; while Soviet propaganda sponsors the same world by 
infusing a crude form of Manicheism into Marxism. ToscUi was out 
for popular success and achieved it by means of a blend of sentiment and 
sensuality. Did the composers of the folk songs want to "make a bit" 
A ta Toselli? No doubt the maters of the picture-sheets and chtvalric 
romances wanted to sell them, but the intoxication which every publisher 
(and author) of crime stories hopes to induce in his readers is different 
b kind from the excitement provided by the exploite of Don Quixote. 
True, the Don was mad, but he was bent on b^mmg a true and 
valiant knight. Even the Baroque stories and pamrings of martyrdoms 
were not deliberate essays in gruesomcness. However, the distinctive 
quality of these arts of delectation is not their violence; many truly 
great works make an assault on the reader’s or ^ctator’s nerves, and 
this violence does not detract from our admiration of GrUncwald, the 
painters of the Fietis, Shakespeare, Balzac. Dost<^ki-^nd Beethoven. 
Nor does this distinctive quality consist merely in the use of means of 
action almost physical in nature—scndmentalism and sex-'uppeal (tears, 
raptures, heartbreaks)-nor do the true masters always dispense with 
these. 

The difference li«i in the piu-pose for which these means are 
employed: Shakc^carc’s violence is put to the service of Prospero, 
GrUnewald’s and Dostoevski’s to that of Christ. 
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Every authentic work of art devotes its means {even the most brutal) 
to the service of some part of Man passionately or obscurely sponsored 
by the artist. No more blood is shed in the most sensational gangster 
story than in the OTtslrta or in Oedipus Rex; but in these the blood has 
a different significance. "Life is a talc told by an idiot, JuU of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing." That was Macbeth's view, but the wtches, 
sounding the deep organ-notes of destiny under the tumult of the 
trumpets, “clamorous harbingei? of blood and death," make Me^betk 
si gnily something. GrOncwald and Goya signify something. We 
must not confuse our pin-up girls with Greek or Indian nudes, whose 
sexual impUcadons^-different as these were in Greece and India— 
associate Man with the Cosmos. There is no such ^ing as a styleless 
art, and every style implies a significance of Man, his orientation by a 
supreme value, overt or immanent, whether the source of this significance 
is termed "art" or, as is the case with modem art, "paiodng." But 
delectation is not concerned with values, only with sensations and thus 
with moments only] whereas true arts and cultures relate Man to 
duration, sometimes to eternity, and make of him something other 
than the most-favored denizen of a universe founded on absurdly. 

It is futile trying to ascertain whether the means of expression of the 
cinema will enable it to develop into an art; though for several decades 
its means have exceeded those of the stage play. But, convincingly as 
the cinema can bring to life the fictivc and vast as is its public, this does 
not affect the fact that while the cinema can, like the novel, appeal to 
or enthral the masses, essentially, it is not at their mercy. The great 
novel is not the result of an amelioration of the inferior novel, but of being 
the privileged expression of the tragic sense of life and the human predic¬ 
ament. Crimf and Pitnishmeni is not a first-rate crime story but a first-rate 
novel whose plot happens to be based on a crime. Novels and fil^ 
made for the masses call for one talent only, that of story-telling, which 
ensures the fiction-writer’s grip on his reader, in the same way as senti¬ 
mental sensuality ensures the effect of dance-music and a gift for repre¬ 
sentation that of painting. Even the greatest genius cannot make a 
masterpiece of a story concocted soldy for the reader’s delectation; 
even A^ctor Hugo could not build up a great myth with the hackne]^cd 
themes of Lts MishabUs. The "treatment" may serve as a decoration 
applied to a wall, but, art because it operates in depths cannot be some¬ 
thing superadded. 

Thus the arts of delectation are not inferior aits but, operating as 
they do in the opposite way to that of all true art, might be called anti- 
arts. Also they show us how greatly the infiuence of sociologies, condi¬ 
tionings and dctenninisnis on the means of art differs from the influence 
they profess to exercise on an itself. Though our modem culture often 
secs in its own art no more than a pn^uct of superior taste, it singles out 
from all the forms of the past those in which the artist has transmitted 
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cither the spark of the divine or the streak of the diabolical m his psyche. 
It matters Uttlc to us today that we know nothing about the gods of the 
cavemen and that the very tiodoti of art was unknown to the men of the 
Magdalcnian period. All attempts to rouse our enthusiasm for ihe little 
Dutdi masters who were not Vermeers are doomed to fail. feel 
thst ifi Greece ^nd duriiig' the Rciiaissstncc nicn i^cfc m unison A^tii tncir 
gods and not reduced to the gratification of their senses, we know, too, 
that the emotional art of the Master of the Villcneuve Pitii and the very 
rersonal art of Braque, though so unlike each other, have me same 
adversary. For the aits of religioiw in which we do not ^heve act 
more strongly on us than non^rcligious aru or those of religimis which 
have lapsed into mere convention j since China muns, for us, the Shang 
vases, Wd sculpture, Sung painting; India, the Brahma^in and 
Buddhism of the High Epochs; and, in our eyes, Greece died with 
Pheidias The arts of delectation are not modem versions of folk arts, 
they were bom of the lattcrs’ death. The extinction of and 

Oceanian arts in all the seaports where the white men buy fetishes casts 
a sinister light on what becomes of art when the^values of the ^hs^ so 
different from those of the collector, are scaled doira to the collector s 
taste Such mercenary arts are not the only causes of the metamorphosis 
of the original folk arts, but they throw into striking ^ntmst ^e ssenbal 
purity of the latter. A revelation all the more effecuve, because for 
the first time in the history of our Latin civilization they arc shomng 
themselves dearly for what they arc; in ancient Rome the nearest thing 
to the commercial dnema was the Circus and its Games. But though 
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this painting franidy suW'rvient to delectadcHi is someiliing ncw^ dcl«:ta- 
tion often had a place in painting; classical art began as a conquest and 
ended as a mere amenityp Now that we have an inkling as to why it is 
that our art. itself so aggressively secular, b resuscitating so many religious 
arts^ we are ^ginnuig to sec now its seemingly unoo-ordinated “resur¬ 
rections^ fall into place; they cover aU that is^ or seems to be, opposed to 
delectation, and reject all that panders to it. 

Though we know next to nothing of the psychological make-up 
of the Egyptian sculptoi^ of the Old Kingdom, we fed instinctively 
that that of Greuze was very different ftom theirs. Once the art ol 
delectadoii rears its head, we promptly fed repelled. Henoe our admira¬ 
tion for ^e great Baroque creators, for Michelangelo and El Greco, 
and our disdain for Baroque in its heyday; our appretaation of some works 
by Rubens, our distaste for others^ Hence^ too, the indecision of our 
feelings towards Raphael and our indiffeicnce to hb disciples. Stendhal 
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saw, and admired, in Leonanio the master of the Lombard school, 
whereas what we admire in Leonardo is diat painterly intelligence which 
makes all the difference between the Moma Lisa and those numerous 
Daughkrs of HetoSas painted by the minor Lombards. The school of 
Bologna has gone under, and the deference paid by the great English por> 
traitists to social prestige makes their figures seem to us less rewarding 
than their landscapes (and sometimes made them feel this, themselves!). 
Though we can appreciate tlie lesser Primitives, we waste no admiration 
on the second-rate art of the eighteenth century—because it was not 
merely a question of the painter’s carrying out the orders of the man who 
paid him; he catered deliberately and exclusively for the sentimentality 
or licentiousness of the dilettanti of tlic day. Boucher’s sensuality is 
quite other than that of Titian or Kubens; Greuac knew so well what 
he was about that his sketches were often quite different from the finished 
pictures and resembled Fragonard’s. And Fragonard in Its Ameats 
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ffmreux comes very near Rubens, but not Boucher, With him and with 
Chardin a great change took place; art came under the sway of painting 
as an end in itself. But had not painters in earUer days been even more 
under the sway of the Church? We esteem those alone who sincerely 
felt that by way of painting they were entering into union with God: 
the Gothici but not the Jesuit artists. Sugcr (in the twelfth century) 
chose the subjects for the Saint-Denis statues; the sculptors approved of 
his choice, and they were right. Prayer in oommoci is far more than 
the common pleasure of going to Mass on Sundap; but like that of 
Boucher and nis pupils every self-seeking art of delectation thrives on 
complicity, not communion^ 

Though we wish to annex all that the past offers us, that world in 
which Christ was Perfect Man (the world of Nicholas of Cusa and 
Raphael) is becoming more and more remote from us. Yet its art was 
a noble conquest, at once the last achievement of the Christian world 
and the first of ours. From die seventeenth century on, the art of 
delectation was steady encroaching wherever Christian art was ditinte^ 
grating; and finally it ^umphed with sentimental rhetoric, the licentious 
print and "^pious” painting. The emotions these provide are utterly 
different from the emotions on which successive ci^itiaations have based 
their commerce \rith the cosmos and with death; men gratify their tastes, 
but dedicate themselves to their values. True values are those values 
on whose behalf they will accept poverty, oonttimely and sometimes 
deatii. Thus in the eighteenth century Justice and Reason counted 
amongst those values, whereas sentimentality and licendousDess certainly 
did nou This, too, is why painting (as modem artists understand k) 
forms part of th«e values, Whatever^like the sensualism of Alexandria 
or modem sentimentalisnii and like aU that is rejected both by our art 
and by what is mo$t vital in our culture—caters solely for the pleasure 
of the moment belongs to that bastard art which comes to birth wherever 
values are dying out. It does not replace them. 
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m Thus our resusciUtion of certain outsUnding maniFtstadoiw 
of art on an demcntary level, tn which the artisr is, as it 
were, talking to himself and not concerned with any pleasure 
he may ^vc others, is not so capricious as it might seem. 

Of all these gratuitous types,of egression that of the insane makes 
the most direct assault on our sensibihty, owing to the mental anguish 
behind it; and its combination of meticulous drawing with pent-up 
Tage produces a curiously disturbing efibet. Perhaps, too, it throws light 
on the ambiguities of our contemporary attitude to art. It should tx 
noted, however, that we are interested only in ±c works of cert^ 
madmen* works that have been selected by artists or doctors. An 
exhibition to which ail lunatics who paint contributed would be more 
like the exhibitions held in prisoner* camps than the selection of works 
by the itiiaiie wc find in monographs. Sdli there certainly exists a char- 
acterbdc “madman^s style ^ in which the elements of the picture arc 
built into an abstract pattern nc\'cr found outside asylums. 
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c a.rt of the insane docs not a.ppeai to us by rcitsan of the madness 
using It; on the contraryj, when die insanity is too pronounced and^ 
instc<m ojF anguish expressed the artist shows us merely macabre 

or sadistic see ties* we lose interest. For thougb we know t his style is 
necessarily “hag-ridden," we prefer to regard it as that of men who, 
ms^c m other respects^ were not insane qua painters; and as though they 
had mvwtcd a way of expressing the fantastic, not by a rational debnea- 
Uon^ of fantastic scenes, but in a style appropriate to their obsession» 
1 heir paintm^ ccasra to appeal to us when it imitates* When, however, 
it does not imitate, it breaks away from the dialogue impfidt in so many 
lorms of art; far more coherent than the work of children* it destioys 
in the !ame way hue more forcibly, the conventional relations between 
the arust and the outside world. This destruction always takes the 
form of a monologue; the artist speaks solely for and to himself 

come up against a paradox; like the arts of savages 
(actu&Uy the least independent arts that have ever existed), the art of 
the insane has the look of being an expression of total freedom. Formerly 
madness was regarded as expression of a world turned topsy-turvy^ 
ut we now lend to regard it as a sort of second sight and a hberadon. 
hus ite value hu nsen considerably in our esteem—-but perhaps because 
that of the -real" world has considcrabiy dwindled. 


. fp% is traditional; it would be easy to make an 

Mtho]^^ of imuond literature, and tbc “crazy show 5 “ of the Middle 
n • “ a pubUc as work of Bosch. But the best composer 
ofdroUeriM was ajunst, and Bosch himself a member oftbc Gonlratcrnity 
of No^-Damc. The maker of and the faj/seur de ^bles had 
accepted places m sMiety xh^ attacks on it were not pre^ home, 
thw madn^ was like that of the court jester and their public ready to 
en er into the spmt of the game. ' But the real madnU, since he is 
not playing a game, a sphere of action shared with the artist ; be, 
too, has broken with the outside world. And every break of this sort 

conquest. If we did not instinctively 
^ that every man is capable of 

SSI is though actually this "ever^an’s ' 

.b, ^jd "S'e/ 

prison. And when he painu his niivatr wnrT,t tZJiA,U' ^ 
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We discovered this art at the same dme as that of the naive artists. 
No great painter o'cr compared these latter to the masters, even when 
they had gained a hearing thanks to Rousseau, who belongs to them, but 
not to them alone. The weakness of their drawing Is obvious, but the 
pleasure ^ey can give us undeniable. Though their "school" has no 
masters, it has a style of its own, didcrent all historical styles, 

manifold as these have been. Moreover, they make no concessions, 
never indulge in a dialogue in which the artist plays a servile part. 

Their art belongs to the nineteenth century, when anyone could 
buy colors rcady-tnadc and paint for his own sat^action; not as in the 
past because he had pledged himself to make an to some saint. 

Until the first World War the n^ve painter was "banned" in a mild way; 
that is to say, he was looked on as a trifle daft and smiled at by his friends. 
But he went on painting. His art was a monologue; unschooled, 
untamed and hum Die, it paid no heed to the opinion of others. 

What does the iialvc painter think about when he gives no thought 
to others? About what fee likes, so we arc often told. But this Is not 
the whole of the story. Certainiy he likes what he paints but, obliged 
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as he IS to puzzle out for himself the whole technique of representation^ 
he would soon lose heart if the reproduction of scenes that caught his 
fancy were all he had in tmud^ Most of these unschooled painters could 
without ^eat troub!e make their works mote **Iifelikc,** yet we find them 
ofien sacrificing tifclikenes^ to their style. With an ardst of this kiad| 
it is what he makes of the visible worid—what that world bf£am£s Lu 
his pictures—that pleases him; a sort of tentative wonderland, a happy 
blend of scraps of reality, the old-fashioned pantominc and his virion of 
Nature in her Sunday best. The Douamer was not alone in being 
moved by autumn tints and the dusk lalling on city squares; indeed 
everyone responds more or less to the emotions that prompted him to 
paint. When we observe the extreme accuracy of the naive painter’s 
city scenes and still Ufes, we are apt to regard him as slavishly copying 
his modch Actually, however (I am of course referring to the naive 
painter whose work commands our interest for its painterly qualities) 
nis chief aim—even when he uses a cahigraphy as hteral as vivin''s— 
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is to incorporate the scene before him m im own domain: that private 
world in which he sets off a promiscuous assortment of cutlcE 

frilb, mushrooms, cats, boats, railways, windmills, the Eiffel Tower, 
pinned butterfli^, against landscapes of an ardfidal tidiness and sleek- 
nesSp like stage sets for toy theatres. In some of these pictures the element 
of naive magic is barely perceptible, yet ail alike, even if the subject be a 
seemingly quite prosaic street and though the Chris iinasoxd figures 
we expect arc ab^^nt, evoke a lingering echo of O^Biady’s Sind and the 
Douan!cr*s Tollh^usej m the nigh tbound jungle ofRousse^o^s dream the 
Snake Charmer plays her eerie melody to aJl these unschooled artists. 
In their hands <^uitc common objects become a pretext for an act of 
dutiful thanksgiving to all things, great and small; they arc humbly 
grateful to the paper frill around a leg-^of^mutton for it3 poetic charm 
and to the sugar-candy pipe for its mere existence. While pleased if 
admiration comes their way, they do not paint with this in dew, but so 
as lo take possession of a world which, though shared by everyone, they 
seek vsithin themselves alone. They do not trouble to proclaim its merits 
try to vie with the art of the illustrated magarinCp When there were no 
picturc-dealeis or poets to back theni,our nineteenth^entury naive artists 
found solace in the company of a few admirers, neighbors or friends. 
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Hence both the coherence of thdr art and their relative obscmity as 
indmduak. Awkward as it somedmes may be^ their style is not a 
consequence of lack of skilly but the style that all were aiming aL 

In their art find neither the servile dialogue of the arts of dekota- 
don nor the imperious accent of the great masters. Content with 
building up those 'ideal homes" which haunt the dreams of the domesti¬ 
cated alley cat drowsing on the hearthrug^ they amend the world ait>und 
them solely for their own satisfaction. TTiey, toOj have broken with it, 
but thetrs is not the drasdc break of the madman or the child; like the 
post-dassidsts who constructed an embdiished world, they comtnict 
worlds of their own* but^—and this maka all the difference—without 
recourse to modeb. Notj perhaps* without suggestions from precursors 
—though* in the days when oajve pamthig was sometimes to m seen in 
It. the Flea Market was far {tom being a Louvre* Once a naive painter 
discovers that paindng is not a pleasure but a language of Its own, and 
takes to using each successive work of his as a stepping-stone towards 
improvement on his earlier cflbrts and replaces the discreet color-range 
of his would-be realistic dreamworld by Utrillo's palette—then he 
becomes a painter* not to say a professional painter* If we place a 
Utrillo amongst a group of naive works, wc promptly sec the difference; 
it has that leaven of dissonance m its harmony which we found in the 
small Bdt d&s F^lifs-Bergir^^ For Utrillo was brought up in the art 
world* lived amongst paintings and knew their specific language; bis 
color belongs to art hbtory* not to its periphery* and with a landscape 
he docs not make a wonderland^ but a painting. Si^raphinc was 
obviously unsophisticated, but her painting is not; it lies just this side 
of that realm of madness where^ lunatics, children and the truly 
naive painter join in that rupture with the past* which not being itself a 
conquest* conquers nothing outside itself 

Alongside these arts we have rediscovered those of savages, whose 
worL'i seem uncontrolled and ^ided only by the instinct, though we 
can feel that they express certain dark, uncharted regions of the human 
penfonahty. The problems they raise arc of a more momentous order, 
and the modem artist, engaged in a struggle between that supreme value 
which in his heart of hearts he accords to art alone and the pseudo¬ 
values which he regards as interlopers* tends to hail as kinsmen these 
artists of a netherworld of blood and late-fraught stars. Or, if not as 
kinsmen* anyhow as allies; for even if this art (whicb sometimes 
strikes him as being the acme of freedom) be under control, it is not 
under the control oithc world with which he ts at war. Thus begimunig 
by taking note of what the fetish^ attack* he soon becomes fascinated 
by what they are defending. 

One of the reasons why the modem artist is so responsive to the 
work of savage artists may be that he vaguely hopes to find in it the 
primordial stuff of ait* TTierc is a remarkable parallelism between the 
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ideology which out to raiioualizjc Impressionism and the modem 
attempt to rationaUscc the forms of savages. The former^ in rationalizing 
Manefs art, found itself confronted by Cezanne and Van Gogh; the 
latter* in radonalizing the geometricai, often monochrome forms of the 
Congo^ comes up against the polychrome sculpture of the New Hebrides. 
The artist feeb that he can make use of some of these forms, but b less 
aware that the gods lurking behind them are seeking to make use of 
Am. For fetishes and surrealist “objects" are not just quaint museum- 
pieces; they are indictments. 

TTiough Impressionism did not arraign the culture within which 
it took its rise* Gauguin and Van Gogh soon proceeded to do so. At the 
beginning of the present century it was the painters cMming to be the 
most ^advanced'*—^in other words, to stake a claim on the future” 
who most zealously ransacked the past. From C6zannc who applied 
to landscape the planes of Gothic statues^ to Gauguin whose sculpture 
was a metamorphosis of South Seas art, ajid to Derain and Picasso who 

recalled to life the Fayum 
paintings and Sumerian 
idols* our artists explored 
every realm of art save 
that which was their birth¬ 
right* They realized how 
false it had beoome* that 
bygone concept of man 
at peace with himself; 
and all that they resus¬ 
citated (like their own 
worb) seemed aimed at 
the fatal flaws of the nat¬ 
ure that petmed them in. 

“I throw in my hand, ” 
said Dostoevski through 
the mouth of Ivan Kar¬ 
amazov* *Hf the ransom 
of the world calb for the 
torture of a single inno¬ 
cent child by a brute.” 
After his return from 
penal servitude be had 
never ceased flinging in 
the face of the social 
orderof his d ay the torture 
of innocent children, the 
insoluble problem of the 
consumpuve in The Idioi^ 
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liic problem restated by Tolstoi in Ivan Ilyitch. Politically * an 
indictment of tbe social situation leads to the dcstniction of the 
forms that cotinicnancc it; in art, an indicttncitt of the human situation 
leads to the destruction of ihc art forms that take it for granted. No 
culmne lias ever delivered man from deaths but the great cultures 
have sometimes managed to transform his outlook on it, and almost 
always to justify its existence. Thus death was man's 0-ue life for the 
idle dream. What the tragic art of modem times 
is trying to do away with is the gag of lies with which clvih^tion stifles 
the voice of destiny* 

Many of our resuscitations call in i^ucstion not oriiy painting as wc 
know it^ but man as he is today. For what all the painted idols and 
Polync$ian forms of the Autun tympanum are challenging is, primarily, 
Western optimism. The last tlxrce centuries, hard-pressed today by the 
millennia called back to life, have abruptly come to seem a risumd of 
all that our Western culture stands for. From the fail of Rome to the 
end of the Renaissance Europeaiis did not visit Asia as conquerors! the 
artist hardly as a foreigner^ The landscapes in the medieval miniatures 
of EuropCi Persia, India and China had aU a vague family liken^s— 
soon to be dispelled by ihc lightning flash of Rembrandt^s artK Leonardo, 
who w^as tJie first (d«pke his almost Chinese sketchs of waves and rocks) 
to undermine this unity, was already making blueprints of machines. 
It would seem that if the art of these recent centuries is to resist all that 
our Museum Without Walls is adding to, or setting up against it, it 
must begin by getting rid of its congenital optimism, and by making 
Rembrandt, not Raphael, its spokesman. The sombre figures of the 
CosmoTs oj"the HuarUm Almshouse which have eclipsed for us the painter's 
earlier Archers and Topers in their gay attire sound the dirge of Hals' 
old age, when like Ivan llyitch he withdrew from the world, with death 
his last and only refuge* At about the same time the proud humility 
of Rembrandt was working a miracle of transfiguration on his H^ci'fFwu? 
Sweeping. True, these first tragic intimations were soon effaced by the 
dawm of a new hope for humanity^ Yet that hope which Victor Hugo 
and iMiitmanp Renan and Berthdot placed in progress, science, enUght- 
enment, dcmoo^cy—their faith in man the conqueror of the world^— 
soon lost its self-assurance. Not that a frontal attack was made on 
science; what was questioned, devastatingly, was its ability of solving 
metaph>'sical problems, %%Tien those great hopes first arose ia Europe 
there was nothing to belie them. But we know now that peace in our 
time IS as vulnerable as it ever was; that democracy has latent in it the 
germs of capualist and totalitarian pohdes; that Progress and Science 
meM atom bomb; that die human predicament is not amenable to 
logic. nmeteenth-century man civilization primarily meant 

I^a^ and freedom broadening down; but from Rousseau's days up to 
the Freudian age it has not been freedom that has broadened down &om 


precedent to precedent. Many of those nineteenth-century ardsts 
who strike through the joint in our mental armor—^fialzac, Vigny 
Baudelaire, Flaubert, Delacroix and almost all the painters until Cezanne 
and Van Gogh—belonged, Ukc the Reimissance masters, to a limbo of 
negations; they had little Faith in traditional man, and no more faith 
in the "coming man.” Already the gods of their day—whom their art 
left out—were mustering their attendant dcrils; history, which now 
obsesses Euro]>e, much as Buddha's pyrrhonism disintegrated Asia, 
was coming into its own. No longer a mere ebronide of events, it ufas 
becoming an anxious scrutiny of the past for any light it might east on 
the dark vista of the future. Western culture was losing faith in itself. 
The diabolical principle—from war, that major devil, to its train of 
minor devils, fears and complexes—which is more or less subtly present 
in all savage art, was coming to the fore again. 

The diabolical principle stands for all in man that aims at his 
destruction, and the demons of Babylon, of the early Church and the 
Freudian subconscious all have the same visage. And the more ground 
the new devils gain in Europe, the more her art tends to draw on earlier 
cultures which, too, were plagued by their contemporary demons. 
The devil, who aIwa>'S paints in two dimensions, has become tlic most 
eminent of the artists of die past; almost all the works in which he shows 
his hand arc cottmig back to life today, and we can hear a muttered 
colloquy beginning between the great fetishes and the statues of the 
Royal Portal, both alike voicing an accusation, different as are tlie voices 
of the dark gods of the jungle from those of the Christian dispensation. 
For when an art is groping for its own truth, all forms are allies that 
indict the arts whose ftJsity it knows. 

This Europe of phantom cities is not herself more devastated than is 
the concept of Alan that once was hcis. What ninctcetiih~o:ntury 
government would have dared to ^temarize torture? Squatting like 
Parcae in their museums going up in flames, prescient feu’shra watched 
the gutted cities of the West, now grown akin to the primitive world 
which gave them birth, mingling their last thin wisps of smoke with the 
dense clouds rising from the death-ovens. 

Some twenty years ago, when pointing out (at the University of 
Berlin) the curiously intoxicating effect produced on the spectator 
by modem art. I reminded my hearers of a tlieory current in the East 
that smok^ opium acts as an antidote to opium phoning, and added 
that Europe, then at the height of her power, seemed to be calling 
in the arts of tlic non-European world to counteract the poison in her 
blood. From the cuds of the earth these arts had answered our appeal 
and now, when visiting the art galleries of Europe, which formerly 
were haunted by so many sad, bewildered phantoms, from Gauguin 
to Van Gogh, we saw them bathed in a sudden light of freedom. In 
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those men who died brfore their time but ranked beside the glorious 
veterans, Van Gogh beside Rodin, Modigliani beside Matisse, we found 
the same triumphant vigor rifling, with wounded hands albeit, the most 
ancient treasiixe>'hoard of human itnagcs. But that fine ejdiilaration 
is waning, the hoard nearing exhaustion, and our hope of a beneficent 
Mnquest of the world by science has proved an idle dream. Threatened 
in i^ prime, the European spirit is undergalng a metamorphosis as did the 
spirit of the Middle Ages when, in the stress of never-ending wars, it 
built its fifteenth-century hdl with the great lost hope of the cathedrals. 
Whether dying or not, menaced assuredly, and haunted by the demonic 
presences she has recalled from oblirion, Europe seems now to contem¬ 
plate her future less in terins of freedom than in terms of destiny. 
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I % Y However, our Renaissance of the an of savages U more than 
I %/ a rebirth of fatalism. If the fetishes were to enter our Museum 
- 1 - T without Walls charged with their full signiiiicance, it was 
necessary that not merely a handful of artists and connoisseurs but the 
white races as a whole should abandon that belief in Free Will which 
since the days of Rome had been the white man's birthright. He had 
to consent to the supremacy of that part of him which belongs to the 
dark underworld of being. 

To its avowed supremacy, not merely to its incorporation in his 
cuiture. Thus there was no question of deciding what place in the 
museum should be assigned to these primitive arts; for once they are 
allowed fully and freely to voice their message, they do not merely 
invade the museum; they bum it down. Yet, whctlicr Europe Ibtcns 
to that ancient lamentation of civilizations under threat of death, or 
whether she shuts her ears, the culture and art of the West are not 
dependent solely on her fate; a metamorphosis of modem art is bound 
to come, but this metamorphosis may well be linked up with the birth 
of an American culture, the triumph of Russian communism—or, 
perhaps, a resurrection of Europe, Pcrtian art swept India after Timur’s 
conqu«ts, and half the world has acclaimed for many centuries the 
glory that was Greece. History gives short shrift to anv theory that 
art values arc rooted in a country’s native soil, '^ough our culture 
may listen to the voices clamoring for its abdication:, it has not yet 
relinquished its will to conquest. The tiflizi at Florence have not 
given place to the Museum of Ethnology, nor as yet have fetishes found 
their way into the factory or farm, or the drawing-room. 
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Obviously ^erc is no Ntgro art; there axe vitrious Afiicaii arts. 
If >vc leave prehistory out of account, wc find a black man’s art Ibltowing 
a course that has become familiar to us: not only in Benin and Ifc but 
also in the Bakuba tribe, tn the figures of Bushongo kings. Whatever 
be the materia] used in this architectonic and ornate stymadon Twhich 
makes lu think of a Byisandne art with Christ omitted), one feds that 
bronze is its tpc medium. Though representing kings, when called 
on to do so, this art often deals with themes of d ail y lift, and it stylized 
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our sixteenth-century adventurers with a quite Caucasian bno. 
Then we have what are often misc^ed fetishes—masks and figures of 
ancestors: an art of a collective subjectivism, so to speak, in which the 
artist invents forms deriving ftom his inner consciousness, yet recognisable 
by all, thus mastering with liis art not only what the eye pcrcovcs but 
what it cannot sec. On the one hand, w'C have the ivories and bronzes 
of Benin and, on the other, the fabulous hunters of the rockface painting 
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and ^at art puts to their sendee; in that haunted dusk, whence 
sahv forth the panther-men and antelope-men, we see the mask where¬ 
with the sorcerer wearing his necklet of bird’s skuUs harks back to the 
age of Saturn- In Oceaniaj too, both tendencies are matufest, and a 
Ducld^ from the Trobiands differs no ]css from a New Britain day- 
moulded skull than from a woven New Guinea mask. What is the link 
tetween a^Congo mask and the pre-dynastic knife-handle of Gebel el 
Arak or the Sumerian hgi^ of the third millennary before Christ ? 
However steeped these are in the darkness of an elemental world or in 
that realm of blood whence come the Aztec figures, they speak for an 



Vm^TtrM MAN 


attitude of defying the universe—’that attitude which founds king- 

tloRu and builds cincs, Sumerian art was much obsessed with death, 
yet It spi^d from Sumer to the Caucasus, after conquering Babylon. 
Kemote in space and dm^ a Mayan figure may evoke a realm of forms 
pur|»rt is still a mystery, but it is not a realm of formlessness; and 
oetow the immemorial faces hewn in granite or lava-tock the carved 
prows ot the Folynesian canoes dance like nf » Hau Ti.* 
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fcniji art b defiiu^y an historiral art, and some of the Congo styles 
pve nsc to figures in which man is no less present than in Egyptian art. 
The striped masks of the Baluba tribe are more different 77u 

lyiwniin or the statue of ait ancestor m the Antwerp Hessenhuis 
than are these latter from certain Romanesque figtirra. Through 
being ever itiore and more extended, the ‘Tan** of savage arts is splitting 
up; the striped masks seem as far fi^m the almost Cingalese figures of 
Benin as are the carvings of Hopi Indians Irom the Mayan bas-reliefs- 
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The successive discoveries of rcccot years, sccoDdcd by our cothu* 
siasm, have led us on from African to Oceanian art, which is akin to it; 
then to arts at a short remove from it; and finally to arts whose forms ^ 
utterly unlike its forms. The arts of Oceania differ from those of Africa 
in being more colorful; there arc brown, angular, sotnetimes Pre-Colum¬ 
bian looking figures in New Zealand; white, brown and red in New 
Ireland and the Bismarck .Archipelago; polychrome in the New Hebrides. 
But these last arc of a different order; they are molded ^d bear no 
marks of the knife. They affect us hy their color, sometimes subtle, 
sometimes fantastically strident, this stridency being due (in the more 
recent works) to contrasts of deep ultramarines, pinks and miniums, 
which our painters have not yet indulged in (but they will). In combina¬ 
tion with the dull, crackled day these colors give the bright, ornamental 
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passajp tht vividness of pastels and are very difTercQt from the archi¬ 
tectonic color we find m other savage arts. (Here, again, our modem 
taste leads us to prefer the spurious “glamour” due to decomposition 
to the rich pigmentation of these works in their first state.) One step 
more and we arrive at the plumed Hawaiian helmet of the Mus^e dc 
1 Homme, and the Peruvian feather cloaks. What trace is here of 
Nigerian "cubism^ or the architectonic planes of Senegambia? The 
vital difference between Polynesian and African art is not that the 
former k two^^ension^ (whkh, in fact* it not in^^ariably is), but that 
it sets up against an architecture of masses the calculated fornuessness of¬ 
fer instance, the rush masks of the Sepik River; It is, indeed, the only 
art to which such terms apply* The modeling of die skiilU overlaid with 
clay is not haphazard, any more than is the modeling of the New Hebrides 
ancestors^ or the way in which the woven masks arc plaited. All the 
same, these shocks of hair made out of reeds, feathers and vegetable fiber, 
and the spatulate noses, are not always arranged so as to to build up a 
structural pattern. Incoherence, inventing its own laws and ertforemg 
its aulhority, sometimes has the emotive drive of Rimbaud^s poetry; 
mdeed^ the art of the New Hebrides parallels Rimbaud much as Greco-^ 
Buddhist art parallels St, John Perse; only its shrillness and grotesqueness 
r^p our nerves* without taking effect on our culture. Despite their 
plasuc vigor, so much superior to that of the Sepik rush masks fbut not 
to aU Sepik art), the masks and ancestors of the New Hebrides are not 
statues* hardly sculpture at all; but oftencr pain tings* and always of 
concrete objects. ^ 

admire them and at the same time admire Poussin 
and Michelangelo ? ** we may be asked simultaneously both by Poussij3.*s 
champions and by votaries of the savage arts; by Moliire^s bourgeois and 
toe playboys of Montparnasse. Yet the attempts of the latter to whitde 
down the legac)f of the ages to some exotic byproducts are as futile as 
the excessive rationalism of the former; indeed I do not know of a single 
^cat modern painter who does not respond (if in diiTeriiig degrees) 
both to certain works by sa\^ges and to Poussm. 

\\ hcn the first^ mask reached Europe what bond of kinship had 
been discerned to exist between Poussin and Giiinewald, between Michel* 
angdo and Chartres ? Let m begin by noting that Ekiussiu stands for 
a good deal more than die "tapestries “ of Rome and Versailles that 
his nanic conjures up for us, and that his imitators can bring off as 
well M he; we have in mind that subtle crystalline C^zanncsque quality 
to which his imitatora are blind, but which came to Cieanne so naturally. 

Grilnewald 3 unrestrained euiodonalism has nothing in common 
wi this accent, it too has an accent, and we cannot undetstand painting 
^DUi rmgubitiij these accents. They resemble that clenient in 
poems which it u imp(»$ib]e to convey in translation-^and which b 
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the basic stuff of pt^try. Thus, if wc distvgard provisionally (as we 
may do for the ^rational" dements of the poemjl' what paintiiig has to 
tell us on its ration^ tc^l, wc find that the accents of the masters, even 
if there is no direct kinship between them—in the sense in which Poussin’s, 
Corot’s^ and Cezanne’s accents arc obviously akin—^havc nevertheless 
something in common, and our response to art is afTcctcd by the presence 
of that something, as poetry is affected by the dement in it that could 
not conceivably be prose. It is the accent the Housewife would acquire 
if interpreted by Braque, the Villcneuve PutA Interpreted by Cezanne, 
or the issenheim altar interpreted by Van Gogh. In art that word 
■'accent" carries two meanings, and the connection between them is 
enlightening. The accents of the painter (not to be confused with hia 
“touches”) are often those vrith which he dLsintegTates the visible world; 
but he is not a great painter unless, after being arranged so as to create 
his accent, they effectuate its reintegration. Far from being eclectic 
and caking pleasure in diveraty of forms, our modem pluralism stems 
from our discovery of the elements that even the most seemingly disparate 
works of art have in common. 

Those accents and this accent (as defined above), those dissociations 
and this oneness, are no less present m the fetish when it Is a masterpiece. 
They could fiiUy reveal themselves to us only after the Angel of Rheims 
had ceased being an angel, and the Thinker being, primarily, an heroic 
figure. But for us today the mask or the ancestor Is no more a magical 
or numinous object than a medieval Virgin is t/u Virgin. If paindng 
has a lan^age of its own, and is more than a means of representation 
or suggestion, that language is present whatever the representation or 
suggestion—or even abstraction—with which it happens to be associated 
may be. Thus we credit a man who can sec what Masaccio has in com¬ 
mon with Cezanne and in what ways he diverges from him, with a 
truer understanding of Masaccio than that possessed by Quattrocento 
specialist, to whom Oizanne would mean nothing. The reason why 
our pluralism welcomes the fetish i$ that no mode of plastic expression 
is foreign to this universal language. Thus we may f^cy music, after 
being for many centuries inseparable from words (the unmusical man 
still thinks they necessarily "go together"), being one day set free from 
them; then and then only would it be possible to appreciate the true 
power of music: its aptitude for invocation of the divine—^no less the 
soaring splendors of a Beethoven than the delicate ^peal of the rebeck 
crossed by the plaintive accents of the bagpipes. Thus, now that the 
specific language of j>alndng has been Isolated for us (the painters them¬ 
selves have alwa >'3 known of It) we can grasp the mpanin g of the vast 
repertory of forms hostile to illusionist realism, from old Bibles to gro¬ 
tesques, Provided vift* have art, not culture, in mind, the African mask 
and Poussin, the ancestor and Michelangelo are seen to be not adver¬ 
saries, but polarities. 
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Once civilkation had ceased bemg under the sway of the gods, and 
the afEnity of the various acxents of me different arts was recognizedj 
att ait emerged as a fffnhttiuuu, a world existing in its own right, and it 
was as a whole that art act^uired, in the eyes of a certain category of 
men, the power of refashionmg the scheme of things and setting up its 
transient ctemity against man’s yet more transient life. This desire 
to hear the passionate appeal addressed by a masterpiece to other master* 
pieces^ and then to alT works qualified to hear it, characterkes every 
artist and every tme art-loverj and likewise a desire to ally with new 
accents the echoes that each deep^sounding accent conjures up—from 
one Romane^ue tympanum to another, imni one Tuscan school to 
another, from style to style in Mesopotamia and, calling from archipelago 
to archipelago, the Oceanian figures. A painter uninterested in music 
may none the less admire a great musical work if he happens to hear 
it and even see what it is aiming at; but an encounter with a great work 
of plastic art is, for him, a far more vital experience- To be a nuisidan 
does not mean just liking music, it means going out of one^s way to bear 
it; and being a painter does not mean just looking at a picture, in passing. 
And thus it has always been, whatever the aittsfs special interest may 
be; Roman excavation, the Ethnological Museum or Chartres CathedraL 
The supreme power of art, and of love, is that they urge us to exhaust in 
them the inexhaustible 1 This eagerness to enjoy art to the full is no new 
thing; what w new is that it is leading to the rediscoveries of works whose 
message fascinates us alike, whether their values seem friendly to us or 
hostile. 

For, though today we can respond both to Ac accent of the mask 
and to that of Poussin, Negro art and Poussin’s do not play Ac same 
pan in our culture. 

Ncvcnhcless, Ac paintings of Ac Pygmies fail to interest us; perhaps, 
indeed, total savagery is inoompatiblc wiA an. tMc Ac cannibal, Ac 
''noble savage" has left Ac scene. Wc know Aat the Tahitians were 
much less cruel Aan the Confudanist sages who enacted so many hideously 
cm el laws; for us, culture does not involve gcnticncss, but sdtawarencss 
and self-mastery. 

The savage as we picture him today is nciAer goodnatuied nor 
fer^ious; wc regard him ^ a man px^ssessed, and wc accept his blood¬ 
thirsty rites as Ac night-dde of Aosc tribal dances m which Ac ttiale 
dancers suddenly make way for Ac young girls who, painted black 
and motionless as Egyptian figures, accompany Adr singing wi A rippling 
movements of Ac white flowers they hold festooned between them. 
Yet if an art asfociated wiA the most hideous sacrifices holds our interest, 
u Ais because of Ac glimp^ it gives of a world of dcmentaJ chaos and 
not, rather, for its expression of matins ability to escape from chaos, 
even though Ac way of escape lies Arough blood and darkness? 
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The problem becomes still more coarusing once the Ethnological 
Museum starts calling itself “Lc Musce dc rHamme*’ and is treated os 
a means for the enlargement of history in scope and depth—^a form of 
history that soon tends to merge into biology. Though ostensibly the 
prehistorian b engaged in the same quest as the historian, his discoveries 
are not those the true historian looks for. Prehistory is not a vaguer, 
more comprehensive kind of history; it is another species of history. 

Pfrtiajn the culture of Oceania is (as its specialists believe) a 
survival oFme culture of (he megalithic age; after all, since that culture 
lasted in Europe three thousand year longer than in Egypt, why should 
it not have persisted two or three thousand years longer in Oceania than 
in Europe? It seems certain that this culture, vestiges of which are 
found in India and Australia, covered half the world and we may sec 
a manifestation of its last phase in the art of the ''folklore man," whose 
figures, sometimes so much like those of savages, throw much light on 
the creative processes and evolution of the latter. 
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Some Bretock wood¬ 
en crucifixes are, Jike 
the Nowy T^^ Chriii^ 
Christian only in appear- 
ranee* They belong not 
so much to a degenerate 
form of Christian art as 
to something far older 
than Christianity^ a vital 
tmputse existing since 
time immemorial which 
assumed a Christian form 
afler assuming many 
othei^. This is an inten¬ 
sely human art and h 
clothes itself in the forms 
of successive periods of 
history^ much as the 
moon^s impartial li^ht 
bathes men^s successive 
palaces. True^ there are 
palaces in ruins as well, 
and this is why it is so 
difficult to say where 
history proper ends and 
prehistory begins; yet 
between the historical arts 
and these earlier arts 
there is the same irre¬ 
concilable difference as 
bcti^xen the epoch of the 
kingdoms and that of the 
cavemen* Moreover, the 
fully developed an of the 
prehistoric age^ that of 
Altamira in particular, 
suwests a mentality radi¬ 
cally diffi^enc ffom that 
of the dim, primordial 
figure to whicu man in- 
eritably reverts with ihe 
ebb-tide of every culture* 
This primordi^ figure 
stems from the age of 
Saturn and those festivals 
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of the qfclcs of the season* whose traces survive in our feast-days and 
calendar. The true symbol of thi* culture is not the Nowy Targ Christ 
but the festival; and that of the beginning of our cultural era is the 
Pyramids. The Nowy Targ Christ and the Merovingian figures arc^ 
so to speah, impure, because those who made them had seen other 
portrayals of Christ; likewise the makers of the Swiss peasant masks 
had, of course, seen churches. The purity of all that lies not only outside 
history but seems to lie outside time as well, usually finds cjtprepon in 
objects that do not last; thus the New Hebridean when he wishes to 
give the “ancestors" a voice carve them on hollow tree-trunks converted 
into tom-toms, using a particularly perishable wood (that of the tree-fern) 
and covers them with spiders’ webs. Where the cultural "dccompoai- 
tion" is total there is no more carving and in the wind of the inunemorial 
the straw-men sway .... 
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But it is not the straw*mcn we have reauscitated. We no longer 
assttme that the man whose place lies outside history must have been 
an iU-adJustcd prccunor of historical man—a sort of cultural “sport"—; 
we see him as a different human type. For we now know that^ while 
historical cultures have determined the trend of the arts that enter into 
art historyi, the unrecorded ages gave rise to more than buRalo-heads 
mounted on pikes or rags tied to dead trees on the Pamir hills; they had 
their own as welli those, for example, of the men of Altamira^ And 
we have also learnt that stylCi though bound up with history throughout 
the historical era^ can exist without iL 

Those who formerly praked Negro art as an expj^ssion of the 
unconscious viewed it, in effect^ from the same angle as those who 
disdained it; both its admirers and detractors saw it as an art of childreii« 
But the prevailing habit of regarding the works of savages, of children 
and of the msane as being all of a kind confuses together very different 
forms of the creative activity, Childbh expression is a sort of monologue; 
the madman^s is a dialogue whose “opposite number" plays a passive 
part; whereas the art of savages, though it strikes us as a monologue 
because it is not addressed to is a monologue only in the manner of 
Romanesque or Gothic art. True, it does not try to please us, but it h 
addressed to the gods, and only by way of them to meu. Children's 
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drawing htive a calliiiTaphy, not a style; whereas the masks of savage 
races, which illustrate a precise conception of the world, dcBnitcIy have 
one. In much the same way as the Italian styles from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century progressively achieved illusive realism, so some 
African styles seem gradually to have annexed whatever links man up 
with the dark, invincible powers of an elemental world. 

What docs the African artist aim at? Often he gives no thought 
to resemblance. Expression, yes—if wc mean a type of expression as 
specific as that of music a nd quite different from such emotive expression 
of the face as those of Japanese masks and Greco-Roman comedy. So 
different, indeed, that what, at a first glance, distingubh« an African 
mask from a European peasant mask is precisely the specific expression 
of the former and the “expressionism" of the latter. Negro art never 
aims at suggesting an^'thing by means of realism, even of a ^protesque or 
emotive order (in which it fares quite badly), except when it is copying 
foreign models. An African mask is not a fixation of a human expres¬ 
sion,- it is an apparition. Its carver does not impose a geometrical 
pattern on a phantom of w'hich He knows nothing, but conjures one up 
by his geometry; the more a mask is like a man, the less elective it is 
and the more it is unlike a man, the greater its potency. The animal 
masks, too, arc not animals, the antelope mask is not an antelope but 
tfu spirit-antelope and what “spiritualizes" it is its style. For the t^ck 
we are told, the best mask is the most potent mask, and its 
potency depends on the completeness of its style. ^ . . 

If we could rid ourselves of the illusions of sight and instinct, we 
would soon sec what is the function of this style. The extreme stylization 
of the images of the Hopi Indians (of which there was so fine a collection 
in Paris, at the Trecadero. some years ago) surprises us lea when we 
learn that all these fantastic figures arc household gods, and the image 
would no longer be a household god, were it made differently. Our 
medieval imsgurs were capable of supplying "a faithful likcriess of the 
devil Beelzebub-’ and Christian art demurs at painting an^ls without 
wings; lacking wings, they would cease being angels. Ihe style oi 
the figures of New Ireland ancestors is no less rigorously fixed than ^at 
of the Hopis and has the same function; what does not confonn Jp “ 
not an ancestor. Thus these styles give us an impression of being bound 
up with an iconography which enabled those for whom the sculpto^ 
worked to recognize at once the very presence of the ancestor or god, and, 
when thev so desired, to enter into magical communication with him. 

But here, again, wc are misled by the illusion of a “neutral style j 
to which an iconography has been added. In all parts of the world 
the rule holds good, that a stylelcss iconography is devoid ot ^wcr. 
The figures carved on Sundays by the Hopi Indian now employed in 
atom-bomb factories and by Mdancshins employed m the plantations 
arc no more regarded by us as works of art than they arc regarded as 
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vehicles of magic by their makers. Iconography may provide such 
with a mtans of identification {as the crown of thorns 
Chriac), but is not enough to give them individual valuta since thwr 
very existence derives from the style which the iconography calls for 
—and which has sometimes modified as the existence of Roman¬ 

esque works derived from the Romanesque stylei a style inseparable 
from an awareness of the universe that was profound and anythu^ but 
puerile. Even today we arc more influenced than we rcahzc by me 
grotesque figure that used to be foisted on us, of a black man with a 
beamme smile proudly exhibiting the wooden efligy of an enormously 
fat woman in whom he secs a “Venus," much as ^Id sw a doll in 
some rags he has tied together. Yrar by year cthnolopc^ 
is revealing new constellations of the peoples of the night, lotem 
animals link up the life of the tribe with that of the remotest past |the 
soft-wood New Ireland ancestors form the court of the Great Pomordi^ 
Ancestor, the sculptures in the house of worship suggest him, music 
is his voice, the festivaJs converge on him, and the dance mmes his 
gestures as it mimes the tribe's heroic past, the epiphanies of the ^n, 
the moon and death, the fertility of the soil, life^vmg ram, the rhythms 
of the firmament. Thus, though the paths they foQo w arc other than 
those of the great religions, the arts of savage a« likewise means to 
a communion with the universe; and this is why they die wherever Ac 
coming of Ac Westemera has shattered Aat communion. A oommumon 
based, not as in Greece on resemblance, but, as it once ww m Ac East, 
on unliJteness. Is such a communion inconceivable to us? Yet it cer¬ 
tainly existed at Byzantium .... 

Indeed all Aesc arts, far from being spontaneous, arc Byzantinisms: 
methods of creating spirits and angels, demons and meth^s 

which stem fiom a convention in wkch both the coUcctn^ sentiments of 
the tribe and the cult and cunning of the witch-doctor play a part, and 
in which artistic creation is creation tout ccuri. Like Ae Byzan tine artuts, 
these artists mieht be described as manufacturers of Ac numinous—but 
Ae numinous object is manufactured only for t^ople who can put it to 
appropriate use, and Ac strict control of Ac ^les of wvage racw is due 
to Ae fact Aat Ae objects Ae artist is flowed to make are solely Aose 
which every tribesniaii recognize- 

NeverAelcss it sometimes happens Aat the sculptor varies the fonm 
of evocation—but he always shows Ac same cautiousness as Ac early 
European sculptors when Aey modified Ae 

Sometimes he does this by stressing Ae angulantiea of Ac figures he 
evokes, sometimes by omamentii^ them with copiH of tattoo-marks 
(as in Ac targe Bakuba figures), or agam by making Acm more compl« 
(as in Ae poUshed masks of Ac Ivory Coast), or more architectural and 
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compact (aj with certain 
ancestors of the Gaboon), 
or by stripping them down 
to essentiak and ('as in some 
Pongwe masks, akin to etc- 
tain Oceanian masks) scor¬ 
ing them with dean-cut 
iinc$» In the making ^ of 
these wooden effigies, 
though they he onlv on 
the ixingc of historical art, 
chance plays no more part 
than in the malting of ^e 
Benin bronzes and, like 
these, they aspire to a qual¬ 
ity over and above that of 
instruments of mape, 
though not conflicting with 
it. Indeed it is generally 
accepted that aesthetic con¬ 
siderations play a lai^e part 
in the work of some Poly^ 
nesian groups, by whom 
God is defined as '"the 
source of harmony^^ 
Often, no doubt, Negroes 
arc artkts because they set 
out to create another world; 
but sometimes, too, they 
create it because they arc 
bom artists. Or, arain, 
they create, like Prophets, 
forms that will fix the tribal 
style for centuries; and, at 
other times, like sculptors, 
forms that will fix it for 
a few score years. 

Even when the African 
style is conditioned by 
supernatural to the point 
of becoming an ecstatic 
geometryi we trace (or^ 
anyhow, surmise) the lines 
on which it has advanced 
from strength to strength* 
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The groucd-pUn of the apirit- 
antdope ts more than a sign. 
The limbs of Europeanized 
fetishes look like Umba; those 
of the best efhgies of ances¬ 
tors limbs but do not 

Fcscmolc them; they are in- 
netiUd. The genius of certain 
black sculptors leads them 
to impose on thdr figures the 
unity of a style; Poussin 
^cmbdliahes” each arm in 
terms of his picture as such, 
while the Negro sculptor 
schematizes or invents an 
arm so as to make his work 
an organic whole. Both 
alike aim at excluding from 
thdr work all that U extra¬ 
neous to it and the drawing 
of the Pongwe mask (which 
reminds us of Klee) links 
up with the most emphatic 
Dogon figures, the most ar¬ 
chitectural Guinea ancator, 
the most angular Scpik an- 
c^tor (and perhaps, too, 
with the most emotive color- 

E atches of the New Hebrides) 
y reason of the unmistakable 
impact of a controlling pres¬ 
ence. That controlling pres¬ 
ence is clearly the artist's 
peisonalityt for even the most 
exalted cosmic senK would 
not account for the invention 
of the New Ireland style, 
nor the sincercsc faith for the 
Elders of Moissac; neverthe¬ 
less implicit in these creations 
is an awareness of the uni¬ 
verse, an awareness ouite dif¬ 
ferent from ours and uncon¬ 
cerned with history, involv¬ 
ing a union with the cosmos 
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and not a surrender to chaoa: a conqucstji not an abdication. From 
fciiin to Polynesia* by way of thousands of tentative or triumphant 
images* we respond to the sigxuficance with which this compiling 
presence invests an efEgy in straw* 

The interest our artists showed in African art from the moment 
it invaded the Eun^pean scene was directed less towards individual works 
than to certain means of expression which pitted new values (with a 
quite u^reoedented truculence) against the values of the academic 
ardst. The Gothics had made a similar incursion* but with this differ- 
pee that our art museums made haste to **fil£er^ them (it is intcresdng, 
in this context* to compare the ^rcat medieval German w^orks with the 
paintings on view in our provincial museums* and even in the Bav-arian 
Museum}. Now that the shock of that first contact is beginning to 
wear off* we limit our attendon to the masterpieces of savage art; out* 
Just as tht Kinp of Chartr^ arc no longer regarded as expressions of 
compdling but barbaric genius* but as expressions of the early Chrisdan 
genius* so when we refer to a masterpiece of the Congo, we have in 
mind a Congo figure and also a masterpiece; while belonging to a savage 
art* this figure has a culture of its own implicit in it. Nor do we 
necessarily regard as masterpieces those works which come nearest our 
ow^ art* Tke Beggar for example; the New' Hebrides effigies 

wrhich w^c prefer are only very distandy related to it^ None the less 
we have singled out "'gpod fetishes” as we single out gocNd drawings by 
children and good naive pictures. 

Though we hardly know what the Baiuba kings* who rdrained 
from having their effigies made when no "good sculptor" was available, 
meant by a good sculptor*" we have a fairly definite idea of what wf 
mean by a good fedsh. At first sight this might seem merely to signify 
a striking w^ork of sculpture; but it must (to be “good ") condnue to be 
striking even wheii its style has become familiar to us. It is, in fact* a 
work apart* standing out from the common mu of fetisho produced 
in series* Should we_ conclude that such exceptional works were the 
prototypes of these series? The assumpdon is a risky one* and it would 
be cqumly rkky to make it wiih rercrence to the works of the *high 
periods." Okc ours* the arts of ^v-ages have their curiosity shop 
productions (in the sense in w'liich the curiosity shop differs from the 
art museum]—by-products or mass-produced woiiis of an Inferior 
order. Though the slow evolution of such arts and our scanty knowledge 
of diem make it difficult* not to say impossible, to dedde which were 
ihc prototypes, this does not prevent us from disdnguhhmg in certain 
fibres a voice other than that of the coUeedve chorus of the style to 
which they belong This is due to ihtlt nature as well as to their quality* 
and to wh^i their quality owes to their nature^ We sornedmes fancy 
wc can glimpse a masterpiece, the summing-up and symbol of Roman¬ 
esque art* across a haze like that which in the sevcniccntb century 
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cDvcIoped the masterpieces of “antique” art, which were quite unUke 
those of Pheidias. Thus we picture this symbolical masterpiece as 
combining Romanesque craftsmanaliip, Romanesque conventions, all 
that the word -‘Romanesque” connotes; but it is not the Aut^ tympa¬ 
num, nor that of Moissac, nor that ofVizelay, nor even that of Cabestany. 
It is the masterpiece which dots not exist. In the existing masterpiece, 
though it is linked up with the style to which it belongs, there is always 
an accent peculiar to itself. The ascription of some fine Vencuan 
pictures may be a moot point, but what painter could imagine a major 
work by Tintoretto being mistakenly attributed to Tid:m? Here we 
sec again that autonomy, that expression of the artist s break-awav 
from others’ influences, which is the hallmark of every supreme work 
of art. Works belonging to the arts of which wc know h ttlc or which we 
have ceased observing (■’antique” art, for instance) strike us as stereo¬ 
typed; but the same interested observation which rescues an art from 
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oblivion or disregard, distinguishes its essential genius from the stereo¬ 
typed forms encumbering it. . • i. u u 

The forms of savages impressed US tn masst, to begin with, by the 
sheer weight of their numbcis, but now we tate notice of only a select™ 
few. This company of the sceming-dispossessed loses by bemg hcr^d 
logcthcf and| aifler seciiig a hundred New Ireland figures, we prefer 
to isoiatc two or ttirce and toy with the illusion that they are the 
of some great mythical sculp tor (of no lime^ yet a little of ours) \^o may 
take his place beside some others bearing the names of Congo, Gaboon, 
Haida, &pili and the like. Indeed already we are substituting in some 
cases the individual artUt for the coUeedve style; thus we know some ten 
Other works by the man who made TAi Btggdf Yet though such 

cases (which are excepdonai) give us, like our modem masterpieces the 
feeling of a conquest, we abo have the feeling when visitm^an ethnolog¬ 
ical museum that the art around us is that of a prehbtonc ^rnival ui 
which man is dispossessed of his prerogative in &vor of the denizens oi 
some phantasmagoric pageant of the powers of darkness: a d^possc^ion 
plungnie him into an eremcntal world, profound yet fragUc ^ those 
Melanesian ancestors carved in wood confronted by the bas^t_ forms ol 
Sumer. Much as they may suggest, the maH-produced ^mes malm 
little impression on us; though associated wiA ferphty and death rtt« 
and murmurous though they are with long-forgotien vmces. Jcy fall 
(unless redeemed by art) into the category of products of 

ephemeral schools. Those colors of the New Hebndfs, mtepe or 
muted, are employed by dressmakers and theatrical designers, mdeed 
when a great number of these figures arc brought together in a 
we have a sudden feeling of being invited to see cauiure of Death. 

These guttering ghosts really belong to poetry, which la why the Surreal¬ 
ists m4c so much of them. But Surrealism, far J^m proposing to 
further culture, repudiates it in favor of the dream. Our artisuc culture 
however, docs not repudiate the dream, but seeks to ann« it to i^lf. 
Our Middle Ages, too, suggest to us what the fesuval denving from 
the prehistoric ages may have been; but once his Carnival was over, 
medieval man feU to building catbedrab, and his rulers bad not antes- 

tors," but forbears* r 

What our anxiety-ridden age is trying to discern m the ^ of savages 
is not only the expression ofanother w^rld, but also that of those monsters 
of the abyss which the psychoanalyst fishes for wth nca, and pohtics 
or war, srith dynamite. Like the 

••noble savage," our Primitives step forth obh^gly when bidden from 
their retreats. But Jcan-Jacques Rouss^u had not the least wish 
to become a Tahitian, nor Didewt a Chin™, nor hlont^quiM a 
Persian: they merely wished to enlist the wonders and the wisdom of 
these mythical exotics on their side and mvilcd them to a^gn the 
culture of the day, not with a view to deatroymg, but to perfecting it. 
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Wc must nor undervalue these messengers who ushered in so many 
changes (including the RcTOlution); hut the lucssuge brought by ihcir 
piccK^rs, the savage artists, is of more immediate import; Its dark 
forebodings have no l«s compulsion in so far as our European culture 
|s threatened {primary from within) than In so far as it seems to hold 
Its own. For wen if their coming marked the beginning of a death 
^SOn|f, it would also mark the last jmase of a contjucst. We can admire 
j^tec figura, but our admiration is not proportioned to the number 
of skulls bedecking them. The pomp of sexual and funeral rites has 
persisted for many centuries in India, and the bas-rdief of the Xiss at 
EUora an<^he Dances ^Death arc chared with a more pregnant darkness 
man the Tara^ of Tibetan bannere; neverthdess the Dance of Death 
has a cosmic significance only in virtue of its specific accent and when 
n loses this seems ^ fijdJe any Jesuit "sainL " Like the great fetishes, 
biva responds to the call of the abyss by integrating it into the cosmos ; 
so thoroughly indeed ^at those who know little of Hinduism fail to see 
that the god is trampling a dwarf underfoot^ and to recognize in him a 
sym^l of death and resurrection. Every work that makts ns fed its 
arethctic value Jinks up the dark compiilsiom it expresses with the w'orld 
of meuj it testifies to a victorious element in man, even though he be a 
man Indeed we soon may come to wonder whether these 

™ abyss have any value other than that of making man more 
vividly aware of his prerogative as Man. 

After some tentadve moves in that direction the great resuscitation 
of primitive fom^ began a century ago. From the time when Roman- 
«que and Asyrian sciitptnre first entered the Louvre and the British 
Museum until the recent rise to favor of the arts of savages, all the discov- 
enra which at first sight seemed destined to undermine the Western 
itow seem to have combined to reinforce its authority. 

Delacroix and even Manet vied with the accent of the old mas¬ 
ters; the nyahy' of s^lcs began only with Cfeanne. His wish was 
to hark back to Poulin, but Poussin had pointed the way to nothing; 
whereas Cezanne with his synthesis of Gothic planes and Doric art 
prefigured twentieth-century architecture^ In Jits ait painting and 
sculpiure are united^ In the rediscoveries w^hich began with Manct^s 
tnumph sculpture played only a minor part Sometimes in Rodin’s, 
alwa^-s in OegM sculpture we find the mastery and freedom of the 
painters who drew with the brush''; but w^hen modem art looked for 
oreruunera amongst the masters who had rejected illusionist realism, 
where could it find a better precedent for die freedotn of a Rembrandt 
or a fjwa than in the Masters of Romanesque? Thus the imtiiect 
action of the great sta les of sculpture contributed to the birth of the 
pamting most intrinsically painting that has ever been; whilst the 
rcsnrpecuons" which this pure painting led to focused attention on 
tnese styles—and on the architectural elements implicit in them. 
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The styJe that is coming into being now that all the world's arts 
are under review is neither the expression of any given peri^ such as 
the Gothic period, nor is it conditioned by some mythtcal Golden Age 
which it scehs to perpetuate. The most intellectual style that has ever 
existed, so far as we can judge, it is no longer the appanage of My specific 
culture. The genius of Piero della Francesca, El Greco, Latour and 
Vermeer—painters whom our age has promoted or restored to the ^nt 
rank—Stems from their presence in the picture; but what we now have 
in mind is not that dazzling freedom of brush work which led it to be 
said of Hals that he painted “broadly." Their presence was the presence 
of a stjiU. Botticelli looks decorative when compared with Picro, as 
does Ribeia when compared with £1 Greco, and so do all the anccdoml 
works of the little Dutch masters when compared with the Hfad of a 
Toune Girl' and this resuscitation is not merely that of a family of forms, 
since Griinewald and Chardin are included in it. Somehow we feel 
that Chardin's tranquil mastery links up with the tragic genius of 
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GrUncwaldj with Van 
Gogh*5 znaditcss. But we 
blow well that the thick 
brushstrokes converging like 
deep furrows on the Church 
of Lcs Samtes-Maiics or the 
horizon of Auvcis were not 
guided by madness; on the 
contrary^ they have an un¬ 
dertone of triumph, the 
artist’s victory over his in¬ 
finity. Sometimes, as with 
Nietzsche, madness gets the 
upper hand; but the more 
instant the threat of mental 
collapse, and the darker 
the shadows^ the more fer¬ 
vent is Nietzsche^s cuU of 
grandeur* "Dying, Zara- 
ihustra clasps the whole 
eajth in his embrace.” He 
was already mad when He 
wrote this. It was not 
Griinewald^s madness but 
his anguish and the pkni- 
tude of his genius that 
Van Gogh resuscitated. 
The Baroque elements in 
his drawing are Ic^ akin 
to those in Rubens than 
to Viking ships and Scythian 
plaques; and his so-called 
copies of Millet and, above 
all, Ddacroix explain why 
we can admire mm along* 
side Cezanne, and Griine- 
wald simultaneously with 
Piero. For different as these 
. f .. L . painters art, they agree in 

pect of au that they exclude from their art; in Cezanne's copy of 
^tiano del Piombo W'c find the same ruling passion as in Van Gogh^s 
copies of Delacroist, and it resembles them« T^cse latter, if we view 
ihm apart from thdr models, look like the skeletons of trees after a 
oral tire, and Acse skdetons art present in all Van G<»h’s best works, 
just as an architectural design Is present in all of Cdzanne’s. 


□IX t^OMBO! OtfttR’ IN tJHSO 
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In them the world seems to be iranatnutcd JHm tht btsidt into the 
essential stuff of painting-^just as hitherto it bad been transmuted 
externally, and less boldly, by lavish pigmentation and visible brush¬ 
strokes, Manet pointed the way to Derain and Soutine by what he 
brought to art, to Picasso and liger by all that he destroyed, and to 
Matisse by both. The contrast between Baroque rcstlcssncsj and 
classical stability loses much of its force ouce we perceive beneath the 
seeming "wildness*' of £1 Greco, GrUnewald and certain Tintorettos a 
directive wiU not unlike that behind The Hausemife and The Lone Letter} 
and once Van Gogh’s steely brushstrokes, tempered in the fires of 
madness, come to affect ns in the same manner as Cezanne’s 
crystallizations. At the end of an epoch during which art was 
perpetually harassed by determinism under many gubes we are learning 
to near the challenge of the man who is master of his art to those 
who gamble on tne miracle. Indeed this mastery is the common 
measure of all great works of art, however extravagant they may 
app^; it is link between them and the rock-face figures of China, the 
pediment of Olympia, Romanesque statu^, the Sumerian priest- 
kings; and this style whose me to recognition synchronized with the 
"renaissance” of the art of savages is perhaps the greatest style the 
West has ever sponsored. 
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RomanticUm has always tended to read into tfic artist the mapeian 
and the man "possessed." When the Romantic artist staked his claim 
to greatness on the a^wers man still gave the gods receding from the 
world, even though his voice echoed on the void, the teeming deniaens 
of the underworld began to rear their heads. We have seen how in 
Goya as in Goethe, Nerval and Baudelaire witches often served as 
midwives in the birth of the new art. And there now became apparent a 
curiously persistent affinity between the obscure side of certam great 
worts of art and the dark places of man’s heart. (A circumstance 
regarding which psychoanalysis, legitimately for once, may find much to 
say.) Is Tht Skifotingi oj May Third superior to the Dos dt Afcyti, its 
companion picture, because it is better painted and not, rather, because 
implicit in it is a vision of Spain's common cause, of martyrdom, and of 
Aat scCTCt fire which glows in the ^e of Goya’s ‘'monsters"? These 
intimations of the dmk, demonic side of man’s nature were nothing 
new in art. The wings of 77w Victoiy of Saimtkrace did not merely 
implement its triumphant Unet they had been the wings of the sphinges 
and harpies, and were, later, to be those of angels. The loss of the head 
of Nike is regrettable, no more than that; the loss of her wings would 
have been the end of her .... 

Yet though the expression, even indirect, of these obscure emotions, 
the legacy of archaic man, may give a specific resonance to the master¬ 
piece, this recourse to the dark powers is always put to the service of the 
royal accent in the wort of art; no monstrous form, in art, is an end in 
itself. The language of death that the devil seeking our destruction 
tried to make us listen to is transmuted into that of a communion with 
the dead. Though a surrender to the dark powers may tempt the artist 
as a man, figures expressing that uncharted world of unknown powers 
fascinate him, as an artist, by reason of the domination which they 
require. Just as the masterpieces otpress the liberation of the artist 
from his servitude, these figures link us up with that incessant conquest 
which is the life of art—and this whether it allies the artist with the gods 
or leads him to defy them; whether it dedicate him to the goi^ of 
Babylon, to Christ, or to the service of his art alone. Nothing can 
overcome the vigilance, like a deep^ea diver's, of genius; no "careless 
rapture" prevented Go^ from making his retouches or Rimbaud from 
making his erasures. The maker of masks may be possessed by his 
familiar spirits, but he hears in them one of the world’s voices ana, tpta 
sculptor, masters and takes possession of them. The face of an Indo¬ 
nesian Siva tells of a conquest of the death’s head above it; and though 
the Chartres sculptor was certainly "poss^sed" by Christ, it was not 
Christ who carved the Royal Portal. 
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Y Not even- dav. nor even every century, docs Uw type of man 
arise w^ho, abandoning an established attitude towards the 
cosmos, conquers the world anew. It was not on behalf of the 
spirit of Macedonia that the Hellenistic spirit abdicated j nor on ^a|f 
of the Roman spirit that a Colosseum and some churches decorated with 
Tnos^ics survive amongst the brambles to leU us of Rome s past' whereas, 
paradoJtically enough, it is on the authority of the European spint ^d 
Its discoveries that Asia today is casing off European dommation. 
After disinterring three thousand years of history', Europe now dnea^ 
of conquering the entire past, a conquest never yet achieved; Mine epochs, 
indeed could hardly reconquer their immediate past. What has our 
vast and varied resuscitation in common with the archaizmg^ taste of 
the Alexandrians? We know much about the archaism of certain 
ancient cultures (and the Chinese); it was on a with the penchant 
of our Empire style for ¥.gyv^ and that of the nineteenth for 

Gothic decoration. But, amongst us, it is not the admirers of I^cims 
who admire pscudo-Gothic architecture* it is, rather, those who do not 
care for Rheims. Our resemblances with Alexandria are of the sli^htesi 
in this modem world u-hicb. in a mere hundred ye^, has been stripped 
of the dreams Europe had cherished since the age of me cave man. 

The masts and ancestors which interest us are being made no longer, 
and while they arc entering our museums, even the stupidest of our own 
fieurcs are enough to till tbem off in Africa. Piously we recall the fres¬ 
coes of bumt-out Nara, while modem Japanese artists waste there time 
imitating Montpamassian paintcre whose fame dos not extend even to 
Lvons We hav^c photographed Ajanta, but the pamters of the CalcutU 
school arc Pre-Raphaelites; and the (much superior) ait of the modem 
MSdea^has become familiar to iw. It b high time for us to recogmac 
that for three hundred years, the world has not pi^uccd a single work 
of art comparable with the supreme worb of the West. What is chal- 
leneed hi our culture is challenged by the poit of other cultures, it is as 
if the all-conquering but chaotic culture that re ours were trying to destroy 
its humanistic heritage with the sole object of achievmg an international 
humanism and incorporating both what re apparently nearest to its own 
art and that which is most profoundly foreign to it. 

The affinity we tend to dbeern between our reconstitutions of the 
oast and modem art all tht more baffling now we are beginning 

m suspect that, though we know much about the farms of oire art, we 
know for less about its spirit. Obviously, the more indiyiduabst an 
art the more diverse are its manifestations. It is above all if we are stdl 
obsessed by the idea that plastic art aims primarily at nature-imitation, 
that this diversity bewilders us. Once that illusion is dispcUcd, we 
find that Sisley, who painted landscapes not as they Iwk to the averap 
man but as the painter wished to see them (i.e. subordinated to the 
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picture), is not really so far removed from Braque who paints a still life 
as he wishes to paint it, A naked woman painted by Degas was a 
nude» in other words, a picture, not a naked woman. But in ceasing to 
be subservient to representation, modem art was not comrftitUng itself 
to pnre abstraction. And if the dramatic fixation of one element of the 
visible—of light w ith Monet, movement with Dogas—was a mcans^ not 
^ end, was that end merely an mdmduaikation of the world ? Thongh 
in an individualist age each individual is a separate entity, individualism 
is common to alL Impressionism and even modem art are ooUectivc 
movements^ When we visit an exhibition of our pictures in Russia, in 
an Islamic country, or in Asia, what particularly strikes us is the aggres¬ 
sive nature of our revolt against appearance during the last hundred 
years* Obviously this revmt, In respect of w'hich modem art makes 
common cause with almost all it has resuscitated, is no more due to a 
special way of seeing the world than to the individual artistes compulsion 
to express himself; for, while every great modern painter conquers and 
annexes the world, all these annexations coalesce* \^Tiat is being 
called in question once again is the of the world of appearances* 

Tliough we tend to ignore it, the truth k that Europe has never 
regarded the world of appearance as inimical, and European art when¬ 
ever it repudiates appearance merely brushes it aside* Whereas in India 
and the rar East appearance is identified with illusion^—in other words, 
with e\'il; ''evil'* in the metaphysical, not the Christian sense—and all 
Eastern art h a victory over the ne of the cosmos« The Sung landscapes 
were not painted '^from lifc,^ even when described as representing views 
along a river (but not in any precise spot) or aspects of some sacred 
mountain. The Ch i n ese name for landscape" is "^water^and-moun- 
tains,'* which explains why the latter arc so persistently present, though 
actually mountamous regions are no commoner in China than in 
France* Their relations with the water signify those between the jrin 
and the jfong: sometimes ckarly indicated, sometimes fading out into 
the Buddhist mist. These landscapes arc as carefully built up as 
Pousdn^s, and in a more complex manner. They arc not scenes, but 
visiom wrested from the universe and charged with intimations of 
divinity; whereas the "impure” landscapes around us arc but 
earthbound fragments of the world of appearances. 

When arts of the past broke with appearances, tlieir object flike 
that of ordinary idealization) was to invest the thing seen with quality; 
as, for example, B^-zantine art Invested the w^orld with holiness. But 
the Byzantines knew what they were after, whereas our modem artists, 
though they emancipate their portrayals from the \vorid of appearances 
no less passionately than the Buddhkt arikts, would be hard put to it 
to say what higher purpose they arc serving. 

We realize that the transformutire activity of modem art stems from 
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our culture, which aims far more at traosfiguring the world than at 
adapting itself to its environintnt or even at accepting «rtam chosen 
clcmetiil of it. Modem science, too, has built up a world of m own, 
abstracted from appearances; but we know how alien scicn^ce is 
art. Nor can we forget that our univeisatom, voraaous though it oe, 
takes good heed not to include tve^iliing in its repast, 

we really sure that the stnedy plastic value of a portrait by 
Gainsborough, of a scene by Mieris, Annibale (^irara, Sohmena or 
Murillo, or by any of those English and Dutch painters who were 
thought so much of in the nineteenth century, is uiftnor to that of a 
s^oiid-Tunt Romanesque fresco? Wc are apt to read into the modem 
quest of tectonic form and often of effects of stridency, a deeper meaning, 
3ie quest of some ureuaaei. Akin to all styles that express the transcen¬ 
dental and unlike all others, our style seems to belong to some rehgion 
of which it Is unaware. Yet it owes its affinity with the former not to 
the expressiou of faith in an unseen world but, rather, to its cxdusiori, 
and is L it rvere a photographic negative of the styl^ of the transcendent. 
Needless to say, no style has ever l^cn put wh^ 
nature-imitation (wc have seen why this is so). The Mediterranean 
ideal of beau tv repudiated imitation, in its own manner. No los wholc- 
hSrtcdly than HcUcnic culture challenged the mptery of the cosmos 
and asserted man’s prerogative, other emulations challenged his prerog- 
Sve setting up against it the Eternal or, more simp y, the non-human. 
Yiri;dther death, nor the dark lures of the underworld, nor the menaces 
of doom-fraught stars have at all times prev^cd against t^t so^ng 
hope which enabled human aspiration, wing^ with lo\^ 

Mt? n Joitatinc vastness of the nebulae with the puny yet indomitable 
fomS oF Galilean fishermen or shepherds of .^cadia. On the ^nc band 
are the forms of all that belongs csscatially to the human, from the be^^ 
orwomen to the feUowship of men, ftom plan’s Vfm^ to his /Via. 
On th^othcr are aU the forms that crush or baffle man, froni Sph^ to 
fodsh The outspread hands of him who kn«ls m graurade hdort 
his Maker and the arms clamped to the body of ffle oriental worshiper 
-^how many gestures, varying with the ag«, arc those of man comi^n- 
ing w^tTlhe^acrosanct ! But each form of the sacrosanct was regarded 
b^ members of the culture which gave r^ to it ^ a revelation of the 
TVuTh- at Byzantium it was not a mere hypothesis that was spon^red 
by the maj(^ of die Byzantine style. To us, however, these for™ 
make their a^al as forms alone-in other words, w they would \k 
were they the work of a contemporary {and, since actually this is unthink- 
TbS^ thi affect us in a puzzling manner) ; or else .as w many grandi^ 
tSdecs of a faith that has died out. Wc look at the^ from outside; 
they are still emotive, but they are no longer true. Thus we deprive 
them of what was their most vital element; fora religious ai-iliMtlon that 
regarded what it revered as a mere hypothesis is mconceivable. 
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In aU parts of the world and in every age the styles of sacred art 
declined to imitate Ufe and insisted on transfornimg or transcending it. 
And because everything they portray belonged to a world apart, a 
world of d wne revelation, they stand to the arts that followed them as 
do the Hebrew prophets to our novelists. In all works of this order the 
relations between forms arc deliberately estranged from those of “real 
life,'’ differing from them not only because of their esoteric quality but 
also, as in the art of Sumer, Bysantium and (sometimes) Mexico, because 
of their uncompromising autonomy. Thus these works of art, when 
their religious function has passed away, exhibit a characteristic common 
to them all, their discrepancy from “the real." Indeed, since tlie style 
of a sacred art derives largely from the means it employs for creating 
Rgurcs that in some respect sUTOisede the human, a saerra art subordi¬ 
nated to mere appearances is aO but inconceivable. The qiiali ty modem 
art has in common with the sacred arts is not that, like them, it has any 
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transcendental significaDCC* but that, like them* tt sponsors only such 
forms as are discrepant from visual experience- 

This is why £%ircssiomsm lailed to deflect the course of modem 
art. that Claims to be a direct expression of man and things-—an 
expression that the artist has acceptca, indeed chosen* as the vehicle 
of his art—stems nidmatcly from the first smile of Greece or China and is 
bound up with man^ like Gocthc^s ^^characteristic" and the caricature. 
Even this latterj the antithesis of idealization^ is less opposed to it than 
to the dj^repant which* in lieu of caricatures* gives nse to monsters. 
Underlying both E^r^tonism and Impressionism was the same trend; 
but an accusation^ if it is to make good* needs to set upa^inst the order 
of things which it indicts something that transcends mis; that is to say* 
in art, a style discrepant from realty. From Van Gogh to Kouault* 
by way of the Flemish and German E^rcssionists* the wiU to expression 
was always conditioned by the will to style; as it was, if to less happy 
effect* in Byzantium, from St* Luke's in Phocis to Daphni, and has 
been in our times* more signiflcandy. We need but compare Daumkr^f 
lawyers and Judgffi with Rouault's dramatic* then frankly tragic judges* 
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Like that of the Eastern Church our style is based on a conviction that 
the only ivorld which matters is other than the world of appearances, 
which it docs not so much express as paraUd. An ikon does not claim 
to be Christ’s likeness but to ofler a convincing symbol of it; in the same 
way modem art is the creation, or invocation, of a world foreign to the 
real world, not its expression. It does not express a untciue, overriding 
value as Byzantine mosaics expressed the majesty of God, It is not, 
nor docs it set out to be, the expression of any specific emotion predom- 
inating in a culture based on that emotion; it is, perliaps, because our 
age prefers aspects of the non-real whose purport it cannot grasp that 
it is BO ready to admire all that it does not undHtJstand. Whereas the 
sacrosanct docs not merely sponsor an absolute; it also implies that the 
whole life of the community in which It cmcrucs is swayed and Euided 
by that absolute. 

WTicn the French Government decided to decorate the Panthfon 
with murals they called in a few talented artists and many mediocrities; 
but would men like Kenoir and Cezanne have been willing to parti¬ 
cipate ? If not, we may be told, the reason is that painting had become 
divorced from architecture. Nevertheless Cezanne^s art is architectural, 
and Renoir’s, on occasion, more so than the Venetians*, and at least as 
much as MaiUol’s. It was not that Renoir was incapable of covering 
that fine expanse of wall; it was "The Crowning of Charlemagne" 
tliat he could not, wodd not, paint. (The mere thought of it makes us 
smile!) But Delacroix would have painted it. 

Whether or not Renoir as a man endorsed the values which were 
to lord it in that peculiar House of Fame, his painting had no truck 
wth them. In it there was no place for a modern Panlhdon; that old- 
time church, haunted by so many illustrious Shades, had become neither 
a sanctuary nor even a mausoleum; merely a cemetery to which our 
politicians send, one after another, the coffins of their opponents. I have 
seen a small boy bouncing his ball under those huge Italian vaults. 
“Ata grands homma, la PatrU tKOnnaissanteJ- Yet how far we arc here 
from the Taj Mahal whose marble solitudes are the playground of 
squirrels from the near-by jungle; or the Ming tombs with their seocschaJs 
of rusted iron, gazing across the vastness of the wheaifields, a crow 
perched on each shoulder; or Attila's grave in the Danube bed! 

No other place reveals more cruelly the fatuity of our present-day 
civilization, whose desire to honor the dead leads to cheap theatrical 
effect, and is satisfied by this. Renoir was not satisfied by it; he, anyhow, 
was aware of a supreme value—Painting—and the tawdriness of our 
Panthdon would have been out of place in the temple of his dream. 
Had a "Homage to France" been asked of him, the wisest thing would 
have been to append this title to his noblest picture; for even had he 
painted frescoes like his sculpture, he could not have painted them in the 
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Panthion without a fueling of Even TIu Saine and the Rhdne, an 

admirable allcgoi^^ that however^ plays fast and loose with history (a 
picture he kepi with him until his death)* never got beyond the stage of 
a sketch^ for this conditiort of a sketch enabled it to remain within the 
sphere of painting as an end in itself, and when painting ranks as the 
supreme value it has no eoncem with, and no place in, a social order 
that^ itself^ lacks any supreme value^ 

What exactly is a modem picture? That compendious term “easel 

f iicture"^ covers a wide field: a Braque sdll life obviously differs iolo mb 
rom one by a Dutch little master; Indeed a C&aime still life is ei^ually 
remote from it; and many of Manet's were something unique in painting 
when he made them ann as unlike Chardin'^s as they were unlike the 
Dutch still lifes of foo^^iufls* Modem pictures arc not objects intended 
to be hung on a drawing-room wall to omament it—even If we do hang 
them there. It b possible that* thanks to the proce^ of metamorohosis, 
Picasso may come to be aligned, in the year 2200, with the Persian 
ceramists; but this will happen only if people of that day have ceased to 
understand the first thing about his art The gestures we make when 
handling pictures we admire (not only masterpieces) are those befitting 
precious objects: but also, let us not forget, objects claiming veneration. 
Once a mere collection, the art musemn is by way of becoming a sort 
of shrine, the only one of die modem age; the man who looks at an 
in the National Gallery of Washington is moved by it no 
less profoundly than the man who sees it in an Italian church. True, 
a Braque still life is not a sacred object; neverthdess* though not a 
Byzantine minjaturcj it, too, belongs to another world and it is hallowed 
by its association with a vague deity known as Art, as the miniature 
was hallowed by its association with Christ Pantocrator. 

In this context the religious vocabulary may jar on us; but unhap¬ 
pily we have no other- Though this art is not a god^ but an absolute, 
It has, like a god, its fanatics and its mart^'ts and b far from being an 
abstraction. The Indepondents who spoke so charily of their art, so 
rarely laid down the law, and whose lavorite mode of expression was the 
more or less witty repartee, saw m the function attributed to art by their 
official adversaries (more than in their works, at which they merely 
mocked) not only a misconception but something positively revolting. 
The most fanatical went so ^r as to frown on even purely personal 
g«turcs which looked like truckling to the enemy; thus Renoir's break 
with Degas was the result of an insulting letter Degas sent him when he 
was awarded the Cross of the Legion of Honor (which he had never 
solicited). How could thi^ have regarded an Iinprcs5ionbt who 
reverted to academic painting as other than a renegade? And how, 
then, could an b^ictment of the contemporary world fail to have a 
certain kinship with the religious sentiment? 
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From the Romauidc period onward axt became more and more the 
object of a cult; the indignation felt at Jan Van Eyct's having been 
employed to design stucco decorations came &om a feeling that this 
was nothing short of sacrilege. Else why be so much distressed at the 
thought that the great Italian Masters parted the figures on mamage 
coifers, but not by the fact that they painted those on the predellas? 
The artist's personal life had come to be regarded as the mere vehicle 
of his art. Such men as Vclazquca and Leonardo who painted only 
when oominissioticd were very dinerent from CiSzanne^for whom painting 
was a vocalisn. Though it may not convey a precise idea of human 
significance at its highest level, modem art often illuslrates a precise 

conception of the artist. .1.1 1-1 

There was no longer any question of an unavowed absolute uJie 
Vermeer’s; our modems made no secret of their int^tion to dominate 
appearances and build anew the world that had vanished from Europe, 
a world that had known and venerated supreme values. Less and less 
hampered by the "lifelike,” the artist’s vision harked back to the sacro¬ 
sanct figures of that autonomous world which had passed away. 

This would have been better understood had not the religious 
element in art been confused, from the time of the Romantics {^d by 
them most of all), with the powerful expression of some vague reli^ous 
emotion. Notliing has misled our art historians more than the “artistic " 
Masses celebrated by \iolin 5 sts in concert-halls beneath Beethovens 
mask and facing plaster casts of Michelangelo, Art is not a dream 
and those drear^e figures dear to the Prc-Raphaclites, to Puvis and 
to Gustave Moreau arc being more and more obliterated by the advance 
of medero art, which does not sponsor any makeshift absolute but, 
at least in the artist’s eyes, has stepped into its—the absolute s—place. 

It is not a religion, but a faith. Not a sacrament, but the ticgaiion 
of a tainted world. Its rejection of appearances and its distortions 
derive from an impulse very different from that behind the art of savages 
and even Romanesoue art, yet akin to these by reason of the mi™ ate 
relation they create between the painter and the thing created. Hence 
the curious mingling of acceptamee and rejection of the world that we 
find in the art of the late ninctoenth-century masters. Cdzanne, Renoir 
and Van Gogh did not reject it as did Ivan Karamaaov, but they rejected 
more than the social order of their day. Van pogh’s art in his best 
neriod had become no more than indirectly Christian; indeed, it was a 
substitute for his faith. If Cijatme, the good Catholic, had painted 
Crucifixions, they would have been Cdzannesque, and that is doubdess 
why he painted none. As against representation of the visible world, 
artists tiV to create another world (not only another representation) 
for their personal use. Talk of a modem art "of the masses" is mere 
wishful thinking: the expression of a desire to combine a taste for art 
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with one for haman brotherhood. An art acts on the masses only when 
it b at the service of their absolute and inseparable &om it; when it 
creates Virgins, not just statues. Though, needless to say, the Byzantine 
artist did not sec people in the street like fiipres m ikonii any more than 
Braque ^C 3 fruil^bhcs in fm^euts, the forms of Braque cannot mean 
to twentieth-century France wl^t the forms of Daphni meant to Macedo¬ 
nian Byzantium^ If Picasso had painted Stalin in Russia, he would have 
had to do so in a style repudiatmg that of all hb pictures, mcludiug 
Gurmbd. For a modem ardst any genuine attempt to appeal to the 
masses would necessitate hb '^conversion,'" a change of absolute. Sacred 
art and religious art can exbt only in a community, a social group 
swayed by the same belief, and if that group dies out or b dbpersca, 
these arts are forced to undergo a metamorphosis^ The only ‘"cornmu- 
uity"^ available to the ardst consists of those who more or less are of bb 
own kind (their number nowadays b on the increase}^ At the same dme 
as it b gaining ground, modem art b growing more and more mdifiereut 
to the perpetuation of that realm ot art which sponsored it from the 
days of Sumer to the dme when the first rifts developed in Christendom: 
the realm of the gods, living or dead, of scriptures and of legends. The 
sculptors of the Old Kingdom and the Empire, of the Acropolis, of the 
Chinese figures hewn in the rock-face, of Angkor and Elcpbanta, no 1 ^ 
than the painters of the Viileneuve PUiA and the Nara frescoes and, later, 
Michelangelo, Titian, Rubens and Rembrandt linked men up with the 
universe; as did even Goya, Binging them hb gifts of darkness. As 
for the art of today—docs it not tend to bring to men only that scission 
of the consciousness, whence it took its rise ? 


^ It is the high place assigned in our cuJture to the spirit of 
\/ I eiinairy- that differentiates h from all the cultures of the past 
T A with the exception of the Greefc, and it is to this spirit that 
modern sdence owes the alarming power it now possesses. Our art, 
too, is becoming an uneasy questioning of the scheme of things. 

Never indeed since the Renaissance has this spirit relaxed its 
supremacy, save in appearance. The ornate shadow of Veisailles, 
lengthening out across the whole of the seventeenth century, tends to 
hide from us its harassed soul; beneath the rich profusion of the Jesuit 
churches the riffs in Christendom were ever widening. Leonardo bad 
been interrogation incaniate, yet this enabled him to come to terms with 
the universe on Far-Eastern lines—a solution of which hk drawings of 
clouds may be regarded as the symbol. Later, when that spirit of 
questioning probed deeper, until man no longer was an ally of the outside 
world but Its foe—^ivlicn, with the factory replacing the cadiedial, 
the artist felt himsdf shut out from this new world man had conquered 
—the history of our art seemed to be that of a conquest of tlje world by 
the individual, acting alone. We are told that our individualist art 
has touched its limit, and its eicprcssion can go no farther. That has 
often been said; but if it cannot go farther, it still may go elsewhere. 
ITie great Christian art did not die because ail possible fonm had been 
used up ; it died because faith was being transformed into piety. Now, 
the same conquest of the outside world that brought in our modem 
individualism, so different from that of the Renaissance, is by way of 
rclativizing the individual. It is plain to see that man's faculty of 
transformation, which began by a remaking of the natural world, has 
ended by calling man himself in question. SdU too strong to be a slave, 
and not strong enough to remain the lord of creation, the individual man, 
while by no means willing to renounce hff conquests, is ceasing to find 
in them his raison d'itre; the devalued individual of the five-year pl^tts 
and the Tennessee Valley is losing nothing of his strength, but individ¬ 
ualist art is losing its power to annex the world. 

Tlius it is that a Picasso steps into the place of a Craanne and the 
sense of conquest, of man triumphant, is replaced by a spirit of question* 
ing, sometimes serene, but usually anxious and perplexed. And thus 
it M that the negatic* vaitta which bulk so large b our civilization as well 
as in our art come to the fore and the fetishes force their way into our 
culture. For the men who made them, these fetishes were not necessarily 
disturbing elements, but for us, when we discover them, they arc. All 
our art, even the least denunciatory, Renoir’s or Braque’s for instance, 
contains a challenge of a world that it disowmi, and we refuse, no less 
emphatically than By'zanriuni, to be dominated by the world of visual 
experience. Whereas Van Gogh saw himself as the pioneer of the art 
of the future, an art in which the lost plEnitudc of the art of the past 
would reappear, Picasso has learnt that were it to re-emerge it would 
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re-emerge agaiTUi him. But for the painter always hts art comes first; 
inseparable Irom the will to art, his ijuestiooing serves him as a means 
of ftiftlicring it, as it furthers that of the great poets. ShaJtespearc's 
interrogatioa of the meaning of life is the source of his noblest poetry; 
however passionate the denunciation of the scheme of things in Dos¬ 
toevski’s novels, it changes its nature and becomes art in the scene 
where Muishkinand Rogojtn are kei^ing vigil overNastasia Philippovna’s 
dead body. Indeed Dostoevski hims^ wrote; "The great thing is to 
makc^ my Brothers JCarama^ffp a work of art,'' Despite the insatiable 

a ucstioning basic to Greet thought, the impression Gnxt art made on 
1 C world for many centuries was one of a triumphant affirmation. 

Our Museum without Walls is taking form while the long struggle 
Utween official art and forward - looking art is drawing to a dose. 

except in Soviet Russia the "banned^ art is triumphant; 
official teaching has b^oine irrelevant and the Prix de Rome an obsolete 
survivaL But this triumph, that of the individual, is coming to tixi^k: 
to us as prccario^ ^ it is specucular. Seconded by the Museum 
without Walls which it called into being, modern art confirms the auto- 
nonay of painting. For a traditiDu—that is to say a culture conscious 
of its claims on every field of human activity—'it has substituted a culture 
that set- up no such claimi a culture that is not categorical but explor¬ 
ative p In this quest the artist, and perhaps modern man in general, 
knows ody his starting-point, his methods and his bearings, and follows 
the uncharted p^ath of the great sea-veninrets* 

But even today, can we conceive of a culture on the Hues of the 
great voyag« of discovery? Haunted by a mythical past and imbued 
with a religious faith that had lost nothing of its hold on the minds of 
men, the Renaksance had only fleeting glimpses of this possibility* 

^ Victorious as it our modern art leara it may not outlast its victory 
wimout Undergoing a metamorphosis; foreseeing that painting may very 
well Cease following graph begun by Manet and passing through 
Cezanne to Picasso, it is persistently scanning the horizon for its succes^sori 
How far does contemporary art reflect contemporary culture? It h 
quite posable that the successor of the art we call modem” will be 
still more iiidividualbt; and it is not impossible that it will assume, 
to begin with, the form of a resuscitation belbre developing into a new 
art, vaster in sco^ and deeper, born of this resuscitation. 

. oitr *rt has brought to us not only those arts which are akin 
to it. Every ^ art that greatly diflers from its predecessor involves 
a ti^nsformatioi] of taste and this is often the point of departure for 
turther changes. Wc have seen how it led in cultures mindfiil of the 
past to the re-emergence of forms seemingly or actually akin to its own; 
but this resuscitation was due not to any specifically artistic quality in 
tl^ works but to values of another order, and often ofa national 

order. Thus certain revivals of the past in Peisia and the Far East, and 
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even the Italian Renaissance, suggest a harking back to racial traditions 
and glorious memories in order to efface From art the traces of a foreign 
conqueror. Sometimes these values were of a subtler nature. Thus 
sixteen th-century Rome took over all the forms of the past which seemed 
to contain intimations of the Christian harmony she sponsored. This 
harmony was by way of replacing the earlier Christian values m a realm 
which was not that of art alone, since art did not as yet exist in its own 
right, but was dedicated primarily to the service of that communion 
which was the Christian ideal. . , i • l 

Modem art, by substituting art’s value for the values to which 

hitherto art had been sulwrdinated, is bringing about a resuscitation 
whose various dements seem to be superimposed one on the other. 
The most obvious of these, if perhaps the most superficial, caters to our 
contempjrary taste. It is not always concerned with forms, yet is some- 
times of a wholly plastic order, and in such cases corres^nds to an 
dement of our art whose mode of expne^ion, or symbol, is the patch 
of color irrelevant both to the structure of the picture and to its composi¬ 
tion (in the traditional meaning of the term). It does not serve as an 
accent stressing any detail of the execution nor, as in Japan, some feature 
of the thing portrayed; rather it seems to exist capriciously, as though it 
had been pul in for its own sake only. 

Neverthdess, in the work of those who make use of the patch we 
can almost always see that it has a certain rdevance* in the case of 
Picasso with a passionate constructivism; in Bonnard’s, then in Braque’s, 
with an effect of harmony; in Lager’s, with an architectural lay-out. 
Sometimes, too, the patch sounds a high-pitched note keyed to the callie- 
raphy (from Dufy onwards to the blood-red splashes of Andr^ Mi^on). 
But in the art of Miro, as formerly in that of Kandinsky and as in the 
art of Klee, the patch oAen exists m its own right, apart from any refer¬ 
ence to the picture’s content, and we are tempted to speak of a onc- 
dimensional art. Often this obsession with the patch seems to incite 
the painter to blot out the picture itself, as does the calligmphy' in some 
of Picasso’s works. Indeed m Picasso’s case as in Miro’s it pointed the 
way to ceramics; as though the artists were groping for some pictorial 
outlet other than the easd picture. But there is no question here of 
decorative art; it is a far cry from these earthenware objects to what 
some gay vase painted by Renoir might have been, or to the tapestry 
cartoom of Poussin, or Goya’s in his first period. "You can cat off 
them," Picasso says, pointmg to his plates, knowing t^itc w'cll that 
most of them are calculated to prevent one’s eating off them. This 
unpredictable, dazzling, tempestuous art of his, the Baroque of in¬ 
dividualism, brings to rhind the darkly glowing patches on some Persian 
crockery, a^ve ^1 when it comes to us in fragments. Like that of the 
Kumbhah vases, the modem patch is combined wth a delicate naive 
calligraphy, seemingly quite alien to it, yet in fact developing its full 







value when brought in contact with the patch. Actually, the Peman 
patches made their impression without reference to the objects to which 
they belonged, and which no one would have thought of likening to 
picture. None the less they have much to tell us ^out the picturej 
and not, appc^nces notwithstanding, about the o&Jet £arL 

The Ironiicrs of art have oflen been modified and there arc colors 
other than those of oil painting. However^ wc have not here an endirly 
new departure like the invention of the staincd^glass window. What 
we have is simply the extreme Umit (for the time being) of modem 
painting: Hometning that stands in much the same relation to our art 
culture as docs the “savage“ feather cloak, which in fact is sponsored by 

the patch ; for the annex¬ 
ation of the fetish has been 
the work of the modernist, 
%vho integrates it in his art. 
(An '"absolutely free** art 
does not lead to the pic¬ 
ture or to statuary, but to 
ifbjtcts,) Our modem use 
of the patch goes much 
farther than me splashes 
of color in fbtk art (which 
were not always due to 
carelessness on the part 
of the stendler or colorer) 
and those on the white- 
ground lecythi; it sugg¬ 
ests a form of “pure paint¬ 
ing*" in which certain 
works of the past would 
seem lo have participated 
to a grea ter or a less extent. 
For we must not forget 
that the triumph of 
modem art was also the 
triumph of color: Impress¬ 
ionists, Expressionists and 
Fauves successive! ■* 
moted it and the 
Cubism of L^ger, Picasso 
and even Braque (despite 
a good many quiet, alinost 
monochrome composi-^ 
tions) ended up In a blaze 
of color. Shadows were 
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eliminated and with them broken colors, ajid everything opposed to these 
came back Into favor: from Halda “objects'^ to Coptic fabrics, from the 
household gods of the Hopk to Gallic coins. In the plastic arts, as in music* 
literature, and the theater, stridency had become the order of the day. 

Works of this order would figure prominently amongst our present- 
day rediscoveries, were it ojilj color that we were rediscovering, and did 
we tend to substitute the occasional ^lucky fluke™ for conscious mastery. 
But the *^thrilJs'' of Haida art soon began to pall, and the Hopis are far 
from being Sumerians, We describe the New Hebridean ancestors as 
effigies ('paintings'’ would lit them quite as well) but we do not call them 
statues, \Vhil 5 t certain arts that ours has resuscitated have been so 
thoroughly integrated into our culture as to transform it, others merely 
strike us as new schools and, like all nevf schools, either hold their ground 
or pass away* Thus our resusdtadons sometimes answer to a desire 
for strong sensations, for works which engender new dialogues with new 
interlocutors- sometimes to an atavistic yearning for the mysterious; 
and sometimes to the modem appreciation of all arts which, like die 
work of our groat European painters, give rise to a dialogue that strikes 
ever deeper, and indeed seems inexhaustible. 

If we could picture a great artist acquainted, in addition to contem¬ 
porary works, with only the specifically plastic qualities of the works 
of the past, such a man would seem to us the superior type of the modern 
barbarian: one whose barbarianism is not, as in an earher age, definable 
by his rejection of the status of citizen, but by his rejection of the estate 
of Man. Were our culture to be restricted solely to our roponse (lively 
though it is) to forms and colors, and their viWd expression in contempo* 
rary art—surely the name of "culture” could hardly be applied to it! 
But it h far from being thus restricted. For alongside the resuscitation 
of works akin to those of our owti art another factor is coming into play: 
one w'hosc consequences it is as yet impossible to foresee. Though some 
artists and aestheticians still maintain that modem art^ the arts of 
savages and certain ancient forms arc incompatible, the general public 
finds no difficulty in feeling a like enthusiasm for them all; its taste for 
modem painting leads it to crowd the Louvre, not to desert it. 

No real pluralbm in art was known to Europe until the simukaneous 
acceptance of the Northern and Mediterranean traditions which took 
place, not at the Reiiaissancc, but when the supremacy of Rome was 
challenged by a coalition of Venice, Spain and the North during the 
mneteenth century^ Raphael painted Th^ Lther^iu^n {f Sl Piter over 
a fresco by Piero della Francesca; the leaders of the Renaissance neither 
accepted nor opposed the Gothics, they disdained thcrrip Nevertiieless 
like die Gothics (though for other reasons} and like the da^ical artists 
of a later age, they saw art as a 3 >'stem of forms akin to each odier and 
placed at the service of certain accepted values. The Romantics put 
to the scr^'ice of a Promethean concept of Man a plurality of forms. 
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but these forms sUU were of one Our age seemed at first to 

wish to base the unity of all the arts it sponsored on a kinship of forms 
alone; thus it assimilated the pier-statue on the strength of its allinitics 
with Cdzanne. But tliough modem art by w’ay of these affinities 
betw«n its styles and tlie hitherto ignored styles of earlier agcS| and by 
its rejection of any set nilts of aesthctica, enabled the statue in quesdon 
to rank q^uitc naturally beside a picture by Ctizanne, and by the same 
token beside a Wei statue, the pier-statue did not thereby become either 
a Roman^ue Queen or even a statue pure and simple. 

For, in actual fact, our recognition of the specific language of the 
varioiu aru involved not only the discovery of their accents, but that 
of tlieir voices—their message—as well. This would have been noticed 
sooner if during the early phase of modem art the academic artists had 
not set themselves up as champions of the past, while the Independents 
fwho in lact were resuscitating it) claimed to be sponsoring the future. 
But the academicians* championship of the past was growing less and 
less defensible, and if they held their ground the reason was that they 
were so ready to truckle to the public and assign to painting the same 
function as the public assigned to it. It is curious to see an art of mere 
delectation claming descent from Michelangelo, Sonnat from Rem¬ 
brandt. But it seems hardly less surprising that an art which found 
its values in itself alone should have resuscitated so many values foreign 
to its ovm; that Manet and Braque should have acted as interpreters of 
the language in which the Surnerians, the Pre-Columbians and the great 
Buddhist arts address us. Perhaps I was wrong to use the word "inter¬ 
preters"; what Braque and Manet have done is to enable us to "hear" 
tliat languagethe surgeon who removes a cataract docs not interpret 
the world to bis patient but gives it, or restores it, to him. Before the 
coming of modem art no one saw a Khmer head, still less a Polynesian 
sculpture, for the good reason tliat no one looked at them. Just as in the 
twelfth century no one looked at Greek art, or in the seventeenth at 
medteva] art. Though we resuscitate pre-Romanesque art on the 
strength of its Expressionism, our culture, while rehabilitating other 
arts by way of its own, docs not always insist on their being similar to 
these. We recognize that the great Buddhist, Egyptian and Gotliic 
works can claim equality with Giotto and Rembrandt in our admiration. 
We expect to discover other works as well which, while not relaying 
those nameless artists of the past as obviously as Rembrandt takes over 
the torch from Michelangelo, will perhaps differ from the above-men¬ 
tioned works no less than they difier horn one another. Though the 
W'ork of art is an answer to man *3 interragatiort of the universe and 
admired as such, it sometimes happens, during periods of great changes 
m the world of art, that it sDences interrogations which had hitherto 
been taken for granted. Now that the very concept of art has become 
an open question, it has ceased to be prcdctcrminable. We all know 
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that an inferior imitator of Rembrandt is not an echo of Rembrandt but 
an echo of the void; for a present-day Rembrandt would be no more 
like the real Rembrandt than the latter h like the Vilicneuve Pktdi or a 
Piero della Francesca like the $f Euthjrdik$s. The reason why 
cpironcs of Rembrandt and ^udo^MichcIaogelos c^tasperate us is 
perhaps that die presence of Michelangelo and Rembrandt, not in our 
art museums only but also in our hearts^ is far more real and vital than 
it was in the age when their imitators were admired* The dialogue 
between frankly opposing forms of creativity is richer in indmadons 
than the colloquy between true genius and its followers; it is when we 
confront ^gkt or the Sa^ndanim Putd with a Ncw*Hebridean figure or a 
Dogon mask that we appreciate their significance most intensely; dius, 
toOj a lamp shines bnghiesi in the heart of darkness. Though we 
sometimes have inklings of an underlying affinity in aU art forms (close 
enough to hint at the existence of some common denominator of a 
complex order and 30 far unelucidatedj, it does not prevail against 
their constant metamorphosis or our knowledge that the continuity of 
art is ensured by new discoveries. No tradidonal aesthetic has ''spread"" 
from Greece to Oceania; but it is true to say that a new idea of art has 
arisen in our times, as it arose when Leonardo's art and Titian's replaced 
that of the nameless sculptors of the cathedrals. And it is because this 
idea is not based on any aesthedc preconception that for the first time it 
covers the whole world* 

The rise to power of history, which began with the decline of 
Christendom and even of Christianity^ is due neither to modem science 
nor to historical research into the lives of Christ and Buddha, but to 
the fact that history pigeonholes each religion within a temporal context, 
thus depriving it of its value as an absolute, a value which syncretic 
systems such as theosophy are obviously unable to replace. But this 
concept of religion as an absolute had ruled out the possibility of any 
mutual understanding on a deeper, universal level. In the age of 
fiajazet, Islam was not regarded as an hypothesis but as a deadly peril; 
and, as such, anatliema* In the twelfth century there could have 
been no question of contrasting or comparing a Wei statue with a 
Romanesque statue; on the one hand there was an idol, on the other, 
a Saint* Similarly in the seventeenth century a Sung painting w^ould not 
have been contrasted with a work by Poussin, for this would have meant 
comparing a "queer” outlandtsh landscape with a "noble work of art/” 
Yet if that Sung landscape were not appraised primarily as a work of art, 
it simply did not exist. Its significance w^as repudiated not by Poussin's 
artistic talent but by the conception of art for which that talent catered 
and fiom which it was inseparable* From the immense and grandiose 
domain of Far-Eastem art our CQasskism took over only the ckincisme 
and our early modem artists took over Japanese prints, whereas our 
art today is importing into our culture statues worthy of those of the 
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European Middle Ages—Buddhist paintings and frescoes. Sung tvash- 
drawings, the Braque-like scrolls of the Tairas, In the past no art was 
viewed separately from the exclusive, not the specific, values which it 
served and which made all types of art which did not serve th«e Eiecome, 
so to speak, invisible. The conflict ceased once an came to be seen as 
constituting i£f owa valiu. Though Khmer heads did not thereby 
become “modem," they became, anyhow, visible and, compared with 
other heads (or amongst themselves) some of them became what they 
actually are. i,c., works of art, even if the men who carved them had no 
inkling of our idea of art. Thus many works of vanished civilizations 
arc acquiring for the first time their common language. 
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But that langua^ never emerged in isolation; whatever their 
purely Mulptural quahdes, the holy effigies of India and Mexico were 
not ^Dut or abstract sculptures—and could never become such entirely, 
I*or in the eyes of the artists who discovered these figures "abstraction” 
in art still meant an abstraction from some extsting thing and-was not 
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an end in itself* We should be wrong to infer from the fact that in art 
no “content*' exists independently of the form expressing it that tlie 
difference between Soutme's Fitted Ox and Rcmbrandt*s is only a 
diifercnce in the talent of the two artis^a; indeed even now we can 
hardly bring ourselves to look at a Negro mask in the same manner 
as wc look at a sculpture by Picasso^ 
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Do there exist forms expressing nothing? Obviously we can 
conceive of Imes and patches being arranged iu such a way as to form a 
composition consistmg of orgaoizMj meaningful or emotive ideograms; 
i.e., the "schema” or "^blueprint" in its purest state* But tixe civitizations 
of Ae past knew nothing of the modem forms w^hich seem so passionately 
Intent on expressing nothings and are in fact fighting foms* A non- 
orientated representation of the forms of Hfc is possible (a non- 
orientated dllusion to them is not even possible) only if vfe assume it 
absolu tclyj photographically faithful to appearance* But the forms trans¬ 
mitted to us by our Museum without WaDs are not forms of real life; 
die Elders of Moissac, the Pre Columbian figures and the Ravenna 
mosaics were not literal records of things seen* Since the plastic arts 
can no more be solely representative than they can be solely sigrts^j and 
since the work of genius is not a mere lucky fluke but an act of autono¬ 
mous creative power^ how could that power, a power the creator had 
to win for himself, have failed to have an orientation? 

That this question should arise at all is due to the nature of our art, 
which believed itself to be annexing all that it resuacitated; and also 
to that notion of perfection which Jumbling together art, taste and nature 
imitation, fostered the theory that Giotto was an improved Taddeo 
Gaddi or a purified Gimabue, and that Rembrandt was an improved 
Aart de Geldcr or a glorified Elshdmcr* It is certain that painting has 
a history, but less certain that creation has on^ for representation is 
more obviously conditioned by history than is genius. Corneille’s 
poetry docs not follow Shakespeare^s in the same way as GomeiUc’s stage 
craft succeeds and replaces that of Schdlandre, It is the presence 
of the basic values expressed m tlie works of the great art periods that 
enables these works to move us as they do and imparts to them their 
autonomy, an autonomy to which they have no claim if they arc the 
works of epigoncSj not of an original creator^ Though sometimes we may 
tail to distinguish the follower from the creator, we do not codusc the 
creator with his foUowerx; the Auriga and the Kings of Chartres arc 
assuredly not the work of epigones. The transition from the master to 
his imitators is often so graoual as to be almost imperceptible; but from 
true mystical experience to the habit of going to Mass on Sundays there 
is also a slow gradation. Gradual as the process may be and though it 
may be modified by metamorphoses, this docs not blind us to the gulf 
between a work that merely appeals to our taste and one whose autonomy 
pives us die feeling of a conquest. All analysis of our response to art 
IS futile if it applies equally to two pictures one of which is^ and the other 
is not, a work of arL The new values brou^jht into existence by creators 
in the course of history enter into contact w^jth that basic value in which 
all participate and which makes them into art, not in the sense that 
aesthetes give this word, but in the sense in which wc use it to express 
the spcci;d quality of some prehistoric painting no less than that of a 
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portrait by Raphael. If the Magdaletiian bison is more than a sign and 
also more than a piece of Uliisionist realism—in shorti it is a bison 
other than the real Airoff—is this merely due to chance? It is not a lilsei^ 
any more than the fetish is, or Aphrodite, or a Sumerian goddess. "1“® 
evolution of the Egyptian style, the expression of its struggle with the 
visible world, did not consist in the growing lifclikcncss of its por&aits 
(shared with other cultures), but in its invention of "Irontalisrn." How 
could that rigid frontal pose have been discovered by an ^ist foreign 
to the values of Egypt, or the Gothic incarnation by artists knowing 
nothing of Christian values? Not that the depth of the artist’s fmth 
is any guarantee of that of his art; but the give-and-take which united 
the Egypt of the Pharaohs with its sculpture and, at the same time, 
opposed them to each other could, if the sculptor were not an EgyptiM, 
nwer have arisen, just as similar relations could not have ansen in the 
age of faith betw een Christendom and the statues of the cathediab, had 
the sculptors not been Christians, A forger can copy or concoct an 
Eve but it wUl not be the Eve of Autun. Ingres might one of his 
pictures a VUgm but it was not the Virgin that he was vying m*, but 
trith other pictures; Uke the bison of Altamira. the Vttgtn of AimeiM 
belonged to another world. It was an easy transition from the Bible 
to legendary lore and the poetic quality that painting now sought 
and found was not regarded as a mere ddcor by the Masters ot Uie 
Renaissance. Before the landscape could firtt dwarf, then oust, the 
figures, it had to cease being a setting and no more. And « 

w^uld be quite obrious that the long history of the portrait—from the 
Laff^h ""Princes/' by way of the recumbent effigies, to the por^ait of 
today—is a record of the progressive annexation of the model by the 
painter’s supreme value, were it not for the belief; held wen by artists, 
that modem art has nothing to do with values of any kind whatever, 
ITiis belief is partly due to the fact that we tend to confuse values 
with a didactic element, a '‘message.” No doubt there is a i^age of an 
ethical order in Michelangelo's art, asinRcmbrandt^nd in Dostcmrski s. 
There is an aesthetic message behind Poussin's. These messages were 
intended to shore up imperiled values; but the fundamental values 
behind the organized culture of the sculptors of Sumer, Egypt, Greece 
fuD to the age of Pcridis), Chartres and Yun Kang were taken for 
mnted and the artists did not feci the least temptation to break away 
from them—even if they did not preach them or even give a thought 
to them Pheidias did not trouble himself with speculations as to the 
divinity of Athene, or the Masters of Chartres as to that of Christ. The 
Westerner of the second half of the nineteenth century was as remote 
from ancient Egypt as from the age of the cave man, and knew st^ l«s 
about if though he knew all about the religious art of the past and only 
too wcU the paintings that professed to cany on its message, he 

imagined he was setting up against them a painting purged of all didactic 
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dements and depending on pictorial qualities alone; a painting 
which specialized in harmonies or skilfully contrived discords ^"^^ha 
the artists caUed "good painting.” Nevertheless when, far from 
Europe, we look through a book illustrating the modern meters, we do 
not md in their art a triumph of taste or a resuscitation of the Fersian 
miniature; what strikes us, even in their most deUcatcly worked-out 
paintings; is their common will to stylization and the almost Roman 
pertinacity with which they keep to this. For there w a fundamental 
value of modem art, and one that goes far deeper than a mere quest 
of the pleasure of the eye. Its annexation of the vT^iblc world but 
a preliminary move, and it stands for that immcmonal impulse ot 
creative art' the desire to build up a world apart and sdf-rant^ned, 
existing in its own right: a desire which, for the first time in the history 
of art, has become the be-all and the end-all of Ae artisL 

This is why our modern masters paint their pictures as the arus^ 
of ancient civilizations carved or painted gods. And, when all is s^d 
and done, is their emergence in the history of art more unaccountaplc 
than that of modem man in history ? Never l^ore had any ciydiianou 
owed allegiance to \^lucs so little embodi^ in its nwres. It is as true 
today as fifty years ago when Maurice Denis coined the expression, that 
"colors arranged in a certain order” are mseparable from the demiurge 
power of art (in the strict sense of the word ""demiurgic"). Tms ^ tne 
god to whom great painters dedicate their lives, and not to any desire 
to compete with decorators or grmds c^uturitrs. ^ Cdzanne^ who would 
have refused to change a green in ai^ one of his pictures, cve^ r 
mc-ant his admission to the fristitute of France, once said . ""I am a Catholic 
because Tm w^cak and I rely on my sister, who relics on her 
Confessor, who relics on Rome." But he would have flung out of his 
studio any artist who dared to talk of painting as he talked of reli^on. 
In ceasing to subordinate creative power to any supreme value, modern 
an has brought home to us the presence of that creative power throughout 

the whole history of art, - j „ 

It was the recognition of this power which, in a penw all lor geomet^ 
rical forma, brought about the resuscitation of Delacroixes and RubcM 
sketches, and which led artists to see in the work of the English portrait^ 
ists, the lesser Dutch painters, Italian eclectics, the Ming painters and 
the Moghul miniaturists manifestations of forms of art unworthy of 
esteem, since, though not without successes to their credit, they were 
not autonomous. That Roman sculpture, after being extoUed tor three 
oenlurits, has come to mean so little to us is due to the fact that it stnkes 
US now as merely rhetorical and not cfeafWe. The iheartical hcpenism 
of its stj'lc expresses neither the grandeur that was Rome tior the indom¬ 
itable spirit of the Romans, Modem art docs not rule out aU signm-' 
cance from the forms it briu^ back to light because, in reveahng a pow^ 
of autonomy implicit in au genius^ it associates these works with the 
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cxpress«. Thus, too, though we know that behind a Khmer head lie 
centuries of Buddhism, we look at it as if its spirituality and complexity 
must have been the invention of its maker. It conveys to us a "reJativ- 
ized absolute.” Jn short, we look at great works of ^ remote past— 
whether their purport be cosmic, magical, religious or transcendental— 
as so many Zarathustras invented by so many Nietzsches. 

The fragments of the past that are most eagerly snapped up by 
our museums are neither happily inspired “matchesnor striking 
arrangements of ‘Volumes"; they arc fi^adt. Modern art is not to be 
regarded as antithetical to our resuscitations of the past; on the contrary 
it nas arisen simultaneously with them, swept into the light on the same 
wave. And though in the process man has lost his visage, this same 
"disfeatured” man has redeemed the world's noblest faces from oblivion. 

How diiferent would be our notion of many vanished civilizations 
if we did not know their ansi Apollo still looks proudly down on the 
waten of oblivion that have engulfed the gods of Tyre who disdain^ 
poems and statues, We knew the art of the Sumetiam when it was still 
described as Chaldean, before a separate Sumerian culture was known 
to have existed. We know more a^ut the painting of the Magdalenian 
man than about his prehistoric background; more of the 0 / Elehi 
than of the Ibcro-Phoenicians; more of Scythian plaques than of the 
tribes which once roamed the Steppes. T^c religions and custon^ of 
Pre-Columbian groups are known to specialists only, and lovers of Hindu 
sculpture are not necessarily versed in Indian histoiy' or the Vedanta. 
The Asiatic arts are beginning to form part of our culture, whereas 
during the last thirty years the myth of the East has been dwindling into 
a sort of standardized "Antiquity.'' ^“Vby has the German theory of 
cultures (meaning civilizations regarded as independent organisms that 
die out in due course) won so much favor? Because by subordinating 
all religions to the organic life of the cultures assumed to have engendered 
them, ^is theory can in its dealings with religious civilizations assim 
to relijpon ^ secondary place, without limiting itself to fotitw. Yet 
somehow TAr Decline of the West pves an impression of having started 
as a meditation on the destinies of art forms, a mediation which grad¬ 
ually amplified in scope and depth. Even assuming tliat vanished 
civilizations have utterly died out, their art has not; even if the Egyptian 
of the Old Kingdom is destined to remain a mystery to us, his statues 
are in our museums and they have much to t^. 

We are too apt to talk of the past as if wc saw it embedded in our 
culture like an andent monument in a modern city; yet we know this 
is far from being the case. For a very small number of men, keenly 
interested in history, it is a complex of nddlcs asking to be solved, whose 
progressive eluddatioa is a series of victories over chaos. For the vast 
mnj nrity it comcs back to fife only when it is presented as a romantic 
saga, invested with a legendary giamour. What is the basic stuff of 
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which this "legend" is composed? 
What, for example, do Greece, Rome 
and ^e Middle ages conjure up in 
our minds save statues, edifices and 
poetry (meaning more than *Verses") ? 
That the name of Alexander rings 
through the centuries wiifi a dan^ of 
bronze is due far less to his camp^gns 
than to the undying dream he conjures 
up, a dream whose each expression 
gives him a new tease of Jamc. So 
Jong as the artist pays no heed to 
him, a conqueror is a mere victorious 
soldier; Caesar's relatively small con¬ 
quests mean more to us than all 
Genghiz Khan's far-fiung triumphs. 
It is not the historian who coiifcn 
immortality; it is the artist with^his 
power over men's dreams. For it is 
art whose forms sug^t those of a 
history which, though not the true 
one, yet is the one men take to their 
hearts; had th^ come back to life, the 
Roman worthies would never have 
swayed the Convention as Plutarch 
did. 


But for the Sistine Chapel the 
myth of the Renaissance would^ 
had far less efTect, and an mtri^ng 
poetry wells up from those dim hmter- 
lands which history has not yet explor¬ 
ed, In that composite art of the Sinas 
of the Chains, Malayan refinement 
thrusts up through a savage mental 
undergrowth, as in the jungle dear- 
ings its temples soar through a glitter¬ 
ing haw or giant spidcrs'wcbs. TWs 
is the poetry of the art of the great 
racial fionders; where Java merges 
into Polynesia, China into the Steppes, 
Egypt into Grcec^ Byaandum mto 
Persia, or Islam into Spain, Spain 
into Mexico, Thatsame poetic qual¬ 
ity is present in the proto-Etruscan 
Warner cfCapesIrano, and when we look 
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at that enigmatic figuie or at the “Mediterranean" torso of Harappa 
(two thousand years anterior to Greece)^ no^ less than when we sec the 
cave men^s painting and so many illt^trations of a text forever lost* 
how can we fail to hear a voice calling acroM the ages, like the summons 
that sounded once across the foam of pci^ous seas, a call attuned^ m 
some elusive manner to that aura with which the gcni^ of ^cat artists 
has enhanced our knowledge and to the peal of silver bells w'hich Mniel- 
angelo launches above the tombs of Florence—the same bells as those 
whose mufiled chime rises firom cities buried in the tea? . 

For such IS the scope of our Museum without Walls that it makes 
any historical knowledge it calls for seem superficial. So as to impose 
an order on the vast recession of the centuries, history resorts to various 
expedients; either it assumes that Man has remained the same over 
untold millennia, or else it posits the existence of human constants, 
or as a last resort, tries to dicit sequences of distinct human typ^. 
to’circumscribe the Sumerian as ethnology seeks to circumtenbc the 
Papuan or the Dogon. How strange would be die hi5tor>' of Japan if 
we had no notion of what a Japanae is like! Yet what we Imow of 
the tw'dfth^century Japanese is quite incompatible with the obvious 
fact that in Takanobu’s portraits we have one of the pc^-pomts of 
die world’s painting. History may clarify our underst^dmg of the 
sunreme workof art but can never account for it completely; for die 
Time of art is not the same as the Time of histo^. It is masmuch 
as the work of art, even if inseparable from some given moment of the 
nast stakes out a claim for itself in the ^istk present, that our culture 
E a^uming its actual form; die past of a picture docs not belong wholly 
to a bygone age. yet does not wholly belong to the present. The c^uve 
nroccM behind the work of art functions no less potendy m the dark» 
Eacts of history than in its triumphal periods; ^ “"‘‘I 

oroducc in its hour of glory was a Lebrun, whereas Spam in her darkest 
Lur gave birth to Go^-a. An ordi^ry Greek Kori belongs Iwlh to 
histor^and to archeology, but the Kar£ of Et^hjfdikas does not belong 
to thSc alone. Every attempt to elucidate the past presents it ^ an 
evolutionary process or one of blind fatali^ canym? a mosage adicr 
of hope or of despair to the generation to wich U is addrc^i^. A hKtoi7 
of^ however Jprodded it is not a mere chronology of in^flucnccs ) 
can no more be the history of a constant progress than that of an ctenud 
retum. Once we know that the very essence of ertauon is » break 
with the past, art links up with bislory, so to sprak, in reverse. Indeed 
the history of art, so far as genius is concemed, is one long record of 
Tucccssive emancipations, since while history aims merely at transp^ng 
destiny on to the plane of consciousness, art transmutes it into frtmdom. 

Every art of the past impresses us as being the expression of some 
suecific culture; but we have rid ourselves less than we imagme of 
the nodon, dear to the eighteenth century, that a culture should be 
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defined in terms of the concept of, and amenities for, happinc^ it 
sponsors. Thus after many centuries* disregard of the Mcsojxjtamian 
and Egyptian chdUzationSj then regarded as unbearably austere^ Europ¬ 
eans devdoped an interest in them, once their refinement had been 
brought to light. Now art, ivhiie often unconcerned with happimss 
and even with refinement, is not indifferent to mcn*s efforts—whether 
conscious or not-—to attune their lives to the value, whatever it be, 
that they hold supreme. (Our supreme value docs not seem to be 
expressed by our art; the modem work of art cannot supply the 'present 
help in time of need"" that was once provided by thegtijs of EJelphi and 
the saints of Rheims—for the good reason that a culture that has lost 
its bearings has no holy figures; thus ours has to fall back on resuscitating 
those of other cuLtures.) WTien we appraise cultures of the past with 
reference to their own values, Reason is seen to weigh on Robespierre 
as Christ did on St, Louis. Similarly the Aztec social order is now 
regarded not as mere savagery but as a cruel culture, and its art not as a 
gloating over human sacrifices but as a commumou with the Saturnian 
underworld. 

Thus we peredve that art is not the result of any pressure brought 
upon the artist from without^ a ‘^conditioningj *" but that the pressure 
comes from withini a pressure that is not in any sense a compulsion* 
But to express a community in terms of its values is far from expressing 
its true nature or all it stands for* The will to creation, however ob- 
^urdy fdt (yet no great sculptor, even a Melanesian, wishes to make 
just any kind of figiire)j also plays a part in giving art its direction; the 
plant, tiom of a soed let fall oy the art preceding it, owes no less to its 
species than to the soil on which it grows. Though there is no such 
thing as art^n-'itsdf, the ardst^s creative impulse involves a will to 
transcend his immediate forerunners,—not to follow them slavishly 
—and to annex new territory. The Goyas of the *'Deaf Man's House 
arc not cmbdlished nightmares; they arc pictures. The blood-smeared 
fetish is not a savage, the molded and painted death*s^head not a skuIL 
Debased as was Roman art in the tenth century, it docs not show us that 
hapless Pom, John XVI, his eyes gouged out, his nose cut off, whom 
the other Pope, the victor, forced to listen to the gibes of the populace 
and to sing, despite His mutilated tongue, tiU nightfall: *^It is just that 
1 be treated thus!" The mosaics of By^Eantium do not portray tortures, 
nor the best Aztec sculptures massacres. The ghastliness of even the 
most violent Spanish Cnatfixums is fiindameutally different from wanton 
cruelty* Always, however brutal an age may actually have been. Its 
style transmits its music only; out Museum without Walls is the song of 
history, not its news-red. 

However closely bound up with the culture whence it springs, 
art often ranges farther than that culture, or even irariscends it, seeming 
to draw its inspiration Drom sources untapped by the spirit of the iige 


and from a loftier conception of Man. Thus, whereas living humanity 
transmits, from generation to generation, a tegaqr of "monsters’* with 
its blood, the dead artists transmit another message, however cruel was 
the age they lived in. Despite those torturer-kings who figure in the 
bas-relids, it ts by the majesty of its Ltoitess that Assyrian art grips 
our imagination, and one of the emotions the Ziantss arouses in us is 
that of pity. 

Reconstituting as it does a world as different from the real world 
as is the masterpiece from a mere passing show, the art musettm brings 
to us from the inscrutable recession of the ages, as on a vast tide, the 
flotsam of a visionary past which, out of so many gods and devils, deposits 
on the foreshore of the Present only those which were scaled down to 
the human. In art’s retrospect Sumer, Thebes, Nineveh and PaJenque 
have come to mean to us only the hymns arising from their abysmal 
darkness; the sordid annals of Byzantium are effaced by the majesty of 
Christ Pantocrator, the dust and squalor of the Steppes by the gold 
plaques, the lazar-houscs of the Middle ^es by the Pieds. 1 saw 
the fetishes of the Nuremberg Museum justify their age-old leer_ as 
they gazed down at the last wisps of smoke curling up from the niins, 
through which a girl on a bicycle, carrying a shesff of lilac, steered an 
erratic course amid singing Negro tnick-dnven; yet had there been an 
art of the prison-camp incinerators, only that day extinguished, it 
would have shown us not the murderers but the martyrs. 
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Let God on the Day of Judgment confr0nt the forms of those who 
lived on earth with the company of the statues I It is not the world 
they madcj the world of men, that will bear witnras to their presence; it 
IS the world made by the artists. That august company which came 
into being along the cathedral walls illustrates the Christian world as it 
might bcj did it possess a deep and true assurance of its faith, remembering 
that ''while men sleep in darkness Christ is suffering on the Cross/' 
There has been on earth only one Christian people without sin—the 
people of the statua. 

All art is an object-lesson for the gods. Islam’s true paradise is 
peopled not by houris but by arab^ues, Florence's last agony is 
\ibrant beneath the brooding splendor of Michelangelo's Mg/H^ which 
is rather her soul redeemed than a symbol of her sorrows, and Spanish 
honor has a bright facet whcKse name is—Goya. "Carthage” is no more 
today than the echo of a grandeur for ever blotted out. Nailed like the 
dead eagles to the wall of the Doge's Palace in Venice, the flag of Lepauto 
is but a heraldic fetish, as compared with Titian; and that vision of the 
galleys of the Republic putting out to sea leaves its vast wake in our 
hearts only b^atise it is immortalized m Tintoretto's heroic rhythms. 
To make Venice as she was in her hour of triumph come to life again, 
it was not enough for the cinema to lay hands on the costumes, the 
palaces and the Bueinioro; in order to achieve its gaudy travesty of 
Tintoretto's world of form and color, it had to purloin the old dyer's 
composition and have him reshape that farrago of dusty glories with his 
heavily beringed fingers, retrieving them from time's obloquy. 

The most drastic metamorphosis of our age is the change that 
has come oyer our attitude to art. We no longer apply the term 
to any particular form it may have assumed in any given place or period, 
but give it a wider application, covering more than all the forms 
so far accepted. Gazing at the horses of the Acropolis and those of 
the Lascaux caves, we do not have the same emotion as was Plato's 
razing at the former; nor that of Suger when gazing at the St. 
Denis statues. Our emotional responses are such as neither Plato 
nor Suger could experience, for implicit in tliem is our visual experience 
of all the glorious debris we have salvaged from tlie past. On this 
plane the Ii&ri of Euikjdih^s is a sister to the most poignant Chris I 
Crucified; Tht ThinJeer^ a Pre-Columbian figure, even JSf Bfggar IVcmanj 
The Three Crcfw and the best Buddhist painting share in the glory of 
the Panathcnaic frieze, in the cosmic frenzies of Rubens' Kermeutt the 
brooding ho^or of The Sh&&iing^ ef Alay TAiV^f—^and perhaps in that purity 
of heart which Cezanne and Van Gogh brought to painting. AH the 
pme we do not share the feelings of Plato contemplating the Acropolis 
in its perfection, or those of Suger contemplating his basilica. We 
arc coming to understand (our modern churches make this all too 
plain) that a sacred edifice Ls not a dteorated house but somiihing ffre. 
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and that the world of art is no more an emotJonaU^d wortd than a 
glorified ^vorld^ but awtfcr world, the same as that of music and architec¬ 
ture- The solemn plainsong of the interiors of Santa Sophia and the 
Egyptian hypogea, of the Imperial Mosque of Ispahan and of the 
aisles of Bourges Cathedra! gives their full meaning to ihc colonnades 
of Karnak and the Parthenon, to the epic towers of Laon, to the Capi- 
tolium—to the statues accompanying them and to the whole Museum 
without Walls. How remote they seem nowr both the Romantic 
conception of beauty under a dual aspect and the long-drawn conflict 
between pagan and Christian art in Europe! The avenues of shadow 
which throughout their infinite recession impose the stamp of the 
human on that which seems least human—on the void—seem a symbol 
of what the art of the past is coming to mean to us: one of man^s very 
rare cuathns^ inventive though man Ls- The feeling of being in the 
presence of something with a life of its own that wc experience when 
confronted by the masterpiece, is conveyed to us, though less vividly, 
by that nev'cr-cnding process of transmutation running parallel to history 
which enabled the Egyptians to body forth a People of the Dead, the 
Negro races simulacra of their spirits, and so many others men-Iikc-gods* 
ThuSj too, Grdnewald was enabled to build up from the plague victims 
of Alsace the Christ Cruci^d of Issenheim, Michelangelo to ennoble with 
the imprint of his indomitable styic a dying sbve^ Rubens and CJoya 
to transmute a country fair and a corpse respectively into the cosmic 
visions of the and ^ada^ Chardin and Cezanne to conjure 

up with a pitcher or u dish of apples a whole secret kingdom, '^Human¬ 
ization” this process might be (^ed in the deepest, certainly the most 
enigmatic, sense of the word. The art resuscitated by our metamor¬ 
phosis is a realm as vast and varied as was life itself m ages prcvioi^ to 
ours. Wc subject that art to a passionate enquiry, akin to that question- 
mg of the scheme of things inherent in our present-day art and culture. 
Just as the crucial historical event of the nineteenth century was the birth 
of a new consciousness of history, so the crucial expression of the meta¬ 
morphosis of this century is oitr consciousness of it. Thus today art 
means to us that underlying continuity due to a latent kinship between 
the works of art of all ages which is an historical continuity, since never 
docs an art destroy ait that it has inherited; Kl Greco broke with Titian, 
but not by painting pictures like Cizanne^a. But art also involves a 
constant metamorphosis of forms due both to the nature of the creative 
act and to the ineluctable march of Time. For Time includes all the 
forms of the past in the evolutionary change it imposes on the whole 
world of human experience; indeed our awareness of this process coincides 
with our awareness of duration itself With m this awareness is no 
longer like the feeling of the traveler who himself remains unchanged 
in the changing scenes of Space and Time; if b more tike the feelirig 
symtolizcd by the seed which grows into the tree. Every art of the living 
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irivcs a leadine place to Man in its vast metamorphosis of the art of the 
dead; our resuscitations of so-called retrograde arte, the wdoome we 
eive to the aits of savages and the metamorphosis our centt^ has 
IrouRht to works of the Greek archaics, the Wd Masters to Grilne- 
waid! Leonardo. Michelangelo, Rubens, Chardin and Goya, stem 
all alike from the fact that these manifestations of the creative spuit 
reveal a latent power they all possessed, though unawares; that myster¬ 
ious power, peculiar to great artists, of revealing Man upon his highest 
level. Each manifestation of this power has come to mean to us, beyond 
and above what it purported to be, an incamation of that which sponsore 
their underlying unity—and perhaps other, fs yet unlmown, powet^ 
Thus now, behuid this immemorial pageant m which the gods march 
side by side with creative man in a tratcrtiitjr at last a^pted, we are 
becinning to glimpse that which the gods somet^csem^icd, sometimes 
foi^ht against, and sometimes bowed to*, the Might of Destmy. 


W in this connection Greek tragedy can mUIead ns much 
as it misleads us regarding the history of Greek culture. 
In that world of chaos and catastrophe which the spectator 
of (Edipus was invited to explore;, what fascinated him more than the 
vengeful satisfaction which the sight of kings rolled in the dust gave the 
Greek populace was its simultaneous revelation of human servitude and 
mart’s indomitable faculty of transcending his estate, making his very 
subjection testify to hts gieatn^. For when the tragedy was over, the 
Athenian spectator decided to sec the play again, not to put out his eyes; 
when he saw the Eumcnides massed on the tawny rocks of the orchestra 
(like the man who sees a statue of the Crucltied, or a pictured face, or a 
landscape), he had a feeling that Man was holding his own amongst 
those blind forca of which he had once been the vassal and escaping 
from a destiny-ridden world into a world controlled by human mmds. 

VVe know only too well what that word "destiny" implies: the mortal 
clement in all that is doomed to die. There is a "fault" (as a geologist 
might call It), sometimes plain to see and sometimes imperceptible, in 
the human personality, from which no god can always guard us; the 
saints call it a "dryness of the soul," and, for Christendom, that cry 
“Why hast Thou forsaken me?" is the most human of all cries. Time 
hows—perhaps towards eternity; assuredly tow-ards death. But destiny 
is not death * it consists of all that forces on us the awareness of our human 
predicament, and even the happiness of such a man as Rubens is 
not immune from it, for destiny means something lying deeper than 
misfortune. This is why, seeking escape, man has so often made love 
his refuge; and it is why religions defend man a^inst destiny (even 
when they do not defend him against dcaih) hy linking him up with 
Cod or with the cosmos. That part of man’s nature w'hich yearns for 
transcendence and for immortality is familiar to us. We know, too, 
that a man’s consciousness of himself fimetions through channels other 
than thase of his awareness of the outside world; cveiy man’s self is a 
tissue of fantastic dreams. 1 have written elsewhere of the man who 
faib to recognize his own voice on the gramophone, because he is 
hearing it for the first time through his ears and not through his 
throat; and because our throat alone transmits to us our inner voice, 
1 called this book La Condition Humaine (Man's Fate). The function of 
those other voices which arc art’s is but to ensure the transmission of 
this inner voice. Our Museum without Walls teaches us that the rule 
of destiny is threatened whenever a world of Man, whatever be the 
nature of that world, emerges from the world tout court. For every 
masterpiece, implicitly or openly, tells of a human victory over the blind 
foree of desdoy. The artist’s voice owes its power to the fact that it 
arises fiom a pregnant solitude that conjures up the universe so as to 
impose on it a human accent; and what survives for us in the great 
arts of the past is the indefeasible inner voice of civilizations that have 
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passed away. But ihk sumvitig^ yet not immortal, voice soaring" 
towards the gods has for its accompaniment the tirctess orchestra of 
death. Our awareness of destiny;, as profound that of the Oriental * 
but covering a far wider field of reference^ stands in the same relation 
to the various 'Tates" of the post as does our Museum without Walk to 
the Gillcctiofis of Antiquities of our forefathers; indifferent to those 
wraithlike marble forms, it is the obsession of the twentieth century and 
it k to counter this that there is tentatively taking form* for the first 
time in history, the oonc^t of a world-wide humankm. 

In the same way as Goya defied syphilis by recapturing the night¬ 
mare visions of primeval man* and Watteau fought consumption 
with melodious dreams of beauty, so some chullzatlons seem to combat 
destiny by allying themselves with the cosmic rhythms, and others by 
obliterating them. Nevertheless^ in our eyes* the art of all has this in 
common, that it expresses a definse against fatatity; for a non-Christian 
the company of statues in the cathedrals expresses not so much Christ 
as the defense, by means of Christ, of Christians against destiny. Any 
art that takes no part in this agen^ld dialogue b a mere art of ddeciations 
and as such, dead to our thinking, ^rlier civilisations when they 
retrieved the past read into it ^'messages*'' apt to solve contemporary 
problems; whereas our art culture makes no attempt to search the past 
for precedents, but transforms the entire past into a sequence of pro¬ 
visional responses to a problem that remains intact* 

A culture survives—or revives—not because of what it actually 
was; it interests us in virtue of the notion of man that it dbcloses or of the 
values it transmits. No doubt these values undergo a metamorphosis 
in the process of transmbsion, all the more marked because, though in 
the civjlizatiorLS of the past the notion of man was felt as a totality (the 
men of the thirteenth century, the Greeks of the age of Pericles and the 
Chinese of the T^ang dynasty did not regard themselves as men of a special 
period but simply as "men"], the consummation of each epoch discloses 
to us that part of man on which it set most store. 

A culture, in so far as it b a heritage, comprises both a sum of 
knowledge (in which the arts have but a small place) and a legendary 

E ast. Every culture might be styled "Plutarchian” in the seme that it 
ands down lo future generations an exemplary picture of man as a 
totality, if it is a strongly developed culture, and exemplary etements 
of man if Jt b a weak one* The epitaph of those who died at Thermop¬ 
ylae: tell the Spartans, thou who passest by, That here obedient 

lo their Jaws we lie," and the Chinese funerary inscription in honor of 
dead enemiesi 'Tn your next life. Do us the honor oi being reborn in 
our midst" arc counterbalanced by other concepts of man: the thinker, 
the saint, Prince Siddhartha leaving his father's palace when he dbeov- 
ered the rmsery of man^s estate, and Prosperous “we are such sniff 


as dreams arc made on.** Every culture aspires to pcrpetaatC;^ enrich 
or tninisfonn, mdiour impairing it, the ideal concept of man sponsored 
by those who arc building it tip. When we sec countries eager for the 
future, Russia and the Americas, paying more and more attention to the 
past, it means that culture is the heritage of the qunliiy of the world. 

Quality—which is not always arrived at by the same paths and in 
which the arts do not always play the same part. The culture of medi¬ 
eval man did not consist in tnowlcdgc of tne Roman d\4.kxaiidri or even 
of Aristotle’s worksa then regarded as a primer of the technique of 
thinking, it was based on the Bible, the writings of the Saints and 
Fathers of the Church: it was a culture of the soul. Its art belonged 
wholly to the present. The RcnaUiance recognized the prestige of the 
artist and was no longer restricted to a present whose windows opened only 
on eternity. The men of the Renaissance Icxikcd to the past for a 
revelation of that pagan ^ beauty w^hich had left the world, and for 
forms that did not invariably clash with Christian forms, but which 
Faith had not imparted to diem: on the one hand, that which different- 
iated Venus from Agnes Sorel, on the other hand all that differentiated 
Alexander and CineJnnatus from a sixteenth-century knight. By the 
time that splendid, vaguely apprehended vision of the past came to 
mean no more than a decorative setting, the sistteenth century had been 
completely mastered by it and its art dctcrionltcd J perhaps French 
poctry^s long eclipse was due to the fact that Ronsard preferred Theocri* 
lean settings lo tW enchanted woodlands of Spencer and Shakespeare. 
One has a feeling that what the Renaissance was seeking for in its 
excited treasure-hunt across the Greco-Roman past was everything that 
might undermine the power of the devil, and perhaps God's as well. 
For it was in Titian^ patriarchate, when emperor and kings were 
visiting that inspired backwoodsman so os to feast their eyes on a pagan 
djsplny of nudes and half-veiled figures, that the Renaissance touched 
high-water mark. The senses became the courtiers of the artistic 
sensCi. w^hich conferred nobility on tbemj and the voluptuous nude 
became a form of the sublime. The culture of the scATutcenth century 
was primarily intellectual, and many of its greatest painters seem to 
stand outside the period; what has Rembrandt in common with Racine 
and the values Racine stood for? What that century aimed at in its 
investigation of the past was a well-balanced judgment of man and 
the world he lives in—Indeed all culture was tied up with the ‘•human¬ 
ities." Wi^ the eighteenth century science became an ciement of 
culture, which now sponsored knowledgCj not sdf-awareness, and despite 
its obsession with Rome, envisaged the future rather than the past. 

* P^^r-simplified as is this summary, it suggests why the cultures of 
civilizations that have died out strike us not so much as being radically 
different, but as being cultures of different parts of the same plant. 
All the same, their sequence cannot be syncretlzed into a sort of cultural 
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theo50phyj for the good rc^on that mankind proceeds in terms of 
metamorphoses of a deep-seated order, it is not a matter of mere 
accretions or even of a continuous growth; Athens was not the childhood 
of Rome—still less was Sumer. We can afBllsttc the knowledge of 
the Fathers of the Church to that of the great Indian thinkers, but not 
the Christian experience of the former to the Hlnduist experience of Lhe 
latter; that is to say we can afhtiate everything except essentials. 

Ihus our culture is not built up of earlier ciuturcs reconciled wath 
each other* but of irreooucHable fiagments of the pasi. We know that 
it is not an inventor}.', but a heritage involving a metamorphosis; 
that the past is something to be conquered and annexed; also that it is 
within us and through us that the dialogue of Shades (that favorite 
art-form of the rhetorician) comes to life. If Aristotle and rhe Prophets 
of Israel met on the banks of the Styx* what would they exchange but 
insults? Montaigne had to be bom before the dialogue between Chrisi 
and Plato could arise* Otir resuscitations are not conditioned by any 
preconceived humanism; like Moutaignep they point the way to a 
humanism unconccivcd as yet* 

W^hen we survey the chamel-hmise of dead values, we realise that 
vaiues live and die in conjunctiori with tjic vicissitudes of man. Like 
the individuals who express the highest values, ^ey are maii*s form of 
defense; each hero, saint or sage stands for a victory' over the human 
situation. Ail the same the Buddhist saints could no more resemble 
St* Peter and St. Augustine than Lreomdas resembled Bayard, or Socrates 
resembled Gandhi. The succession of values, changing with each 
civilization—the cihic of Taobntt Hindu submission to the scJieme of 
things, the Greek spirit of enquiry, the medieval communion of men, 
the cult of Reason and then that of history'—all show alih more clearly 
how values decline once they lose Lheir powder of rescuing man from his 
human bondage. 

Similarly the values w'hich arc incarnated or created by artistic 
genius (genius and not the mere portrayal of an epoch) decline in the 
eyes of the human groups to which they make their appeal (whether 
a Christian community or a sect), once they cease to defend those 
groups, and reappear when they seem to be defending other^J. We do not 
seek to find in any of them an anticipation of our present-day values; we 
arc the heirs not so much of this or that value in particular (or of each 
and all) as of something that runs deeper: that undercurrent of the 
steam of human consciousness which brought them into being* Wc 
have at last become aware of their true nature, in the same tnanner as 
Hegelianism became aware not of forgotten values but of hbtory; it is 
art as an organic whole, liberated by our modem art, that our culture 
for ihc first lime is arraying against destiny. The men of the Renaissance 
did not prefer the few great Greek w'orks they had set eyes upon to the 
Alexandrine statues, and would not have preferred the cj EuikjdUcos 
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to the LaocieSa. It is we, the men of today, who are bringing to light 
the treasures of the ages, now that creation itself has become for our 
artists a supreme value; we who ore wresting from the dead past the 
living past of the museum. Thus our characteristic response to the 
mutilated statue, the bronze dug up from the earth, is revealing. It is 
not that we prefer time-worn bas-relicB, or rusted statuettes as such, 
nor is it die vestiges of death that grin us in them, but those of life. 
Mutilation is the scar left by the struggle with Time, and a reminder of 
it—Time which is as much a part of andetit works of art as the material 
they arc made of, and thrusts up through the fissures, from a dark under¬ 
world where all is at once chaos and determinism. Hercules’ mutilated 
torso is the symbol of all the world's museums. 

Hercules’ new adversary and Destiny's most recent incarnation is 
history; but though created by history, man as revealed in the museum 
is litde more historical than the of old. True, some works of art. 

such as Grtlnewald’s, are obviously bound up with their age, but others 
unaffected by it; while the Baroque Michelangelo is familiar to us, 
the Rondanini PUtA and even Xight suggest far more a Bourdelle miracu- 
lously incarnating Michelangelo than any Italian sculptor. Thus, 
too, the Bmlui Is not a Florcndnc head, and though we all know the 
Baroque Rembrandt, Tht Thtte Ctossu and The Su^r at Emmasis belong 
neither to the seventeenth century nor to Holland. Like the pediment 
of a classic temple, Racine crowns the culture of his age; Rembrandt like 
the tremulous glow of a lar-off conflagration. History, where art is 
concerned, has a limit which is destiny itself; for it docs not act upon the 
artist merely by cordronting him with new gencradons of patrons but 
because each successive epoch involves a form of collective destiny 
which it enforces on everything attempting to withstand it, and this process 
can be couD temeted only by other forms of desdny, The “Age of En light- 
enmcnt“ did not prevail arainst Goya’s malady, nor the splendors of 
Rome against Michelangelo^s tormented genius, nor seventeenth-century 
Holland against Rembrandt’s Rc%'dauoti. The vast realm of art 
which is emerging From the ocean of the past is neither eternal nor 
extraneous to history; it bears the same relation to history as Michel¬ 
angelo did to Signor Buonarroti, being at once involved In it and breaking 
free from it. Its past is not a mere bygone a^, but pregnant with the 
possible; it does not stand for the inevimble, but links up with ages as 
yet unborn. Though the Wci Bodhisattvas and those of Nara, Khmer 
and Jawnese sculpture and Sung painting do not express the same 
communion with the cosmos as does a Romanesque tympanum, a Dance 
of Siva or the horsemen of the Parthenon, all alike express a commun¬ 
ion of one kind or another, and so does even Rubens in The Kermtsse, 
We need but glance at any Greek masterpiece to see at once that its 
triumph over me m>'3tcry-!adcn East does not stem from any process of 
the reasoning mind, but from "the Umumcrablc laughter of the waves." 
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Like a niiitixl orchestra the surge and thunder, already so remote, of 
ancient tragedy accompanies but docs not drown Antigone’s immortal 
cry: “I was not born to share in hatred but to share m Far 

from being an art of solitude, Greek art stood for a communion with 
t^c universe—from which Rome was to server it. Whenc^xr becom¬ 
ing or fatality usurps the plaoe otbeingp history usutps that of thcologj\ 
and both the pltimlity and the endless transfigurations of art become 
apparent^ and then the absolutes which the rediscovered arts have 
transfigured re-csLiblish with a past they have remolded the link between 
the Greek gods and the cosmos. In tlie same sense as that in which 
Amphltrite the sea goddess who made the waves benign to man, the 

art of Greece is for us the true god of Greece^ This god it is and not the 
rulers of Olympus, who show^s us Greece under her noblest aspect, victor¬ 
ious Over lime and near to us even today, for it is through her art alone 
that Greece invokes our love. Greek art stands for whal was once, by 
wpy of Hellas and inseparable from her, a special maniTcstation of that 
dmne power to which sdl art bears witnessp That powxr has taken many 
fonnSp but all alike reveal Alan as protagonist in new greatest ofaJl dramas 
and also the undying root whence thrust up the growths of creative art, 
now mingUng, now in isolation; each victory he won over the dark gods 
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of Babylon stiU wakes an echo m the secret places of our hearts. From 
the BiriA of Aphrodite to Goya^s Saturn^ and to tfie Artec crystal skulls^ 
the radiant or tragic archetypes he has begotten tell of sudden 
stirrings in the deep yet restless sleep of that elcmal element m Man 
^vhich lies beneath the conscious thresnold^ and eadt of these voices tells 
of a human power sometimes exercised^ soinetintcs in abeyance, and often 
lost. In these flashes of vision the phantasmagoria of the dream-monster 
fall for a moment into order and the Saturnian nightmare quiets down 
into a tranquil and rdreshing dream. For Man^ dreamer of better 
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dreams, striles his mats as deep in time as dots man the brute; he 
conjures up for us a picture of that first glacial night on which a species 
of gorilla, looking up at the stars, felt itself suddenly, mysteriously, akin 
to ^em. ^most all the great works of the past have this in common: 
their subnusslon to the dialogue, impassioned or serene, maintained by 
each with that part of his soul which the artist deemed the holiest; yet 
in these dialogues which we instinctively link with the dead faiths that 
^ve them birth, as the Vita ^uoitd is associated with Beatrix or La 
Tristfia d'Ofympio with Juliette Drouet, the religions stand for but the 
loftiest regions of the human spirit; for those who believe Christian art 
to have bMn called into being by Christ do not believe that Buddhist 
art was called into being by Buddha or Sivaic forms by Siva. Art 
does not deliver man from being a mere by-product of the univeise; 
yet it is the soul of the past in the same sense that each ancient religion 
was a soul of the world. In times when man feels stranded and alone, 
it assures to its votaries that deep communion which would else have 
passed away with the passing of the gods. 

Wlicn we welcome amongst us all these antagonistic elements, is 
it not obvious that our eclecticism, defying history, merges them in a 
past whose whole conception u other than that of the real piut, and 
which acts as a defense, In depth, of our own culture?' Under the 
beaten gold of the Myeenean masks where once men saw only the dust 
of a dead beauty, there throbbed a secret power whose rumor, echoing 
down the ages, at last we can hear agaiu. And issuing from the darkness 
of ancient empires, the voices of the statues that sang at sunrise murmur 
an answer to Klee’s gossamer brushstrokes and the blue of Braque’s 
grapes. Though always lied up with history, the creative act has 
never changed its nature from the far-off days of Sumer to those of the 
School of Paris, but has \*ouched throughout the ages for a conquest as 
old as man. Though a Byaantlne mosaic, a Rubens, a work by Rem¬ 
brandt and one by Cezanne display a mastery distinct In kind, each 
imbued in its own manner with that which has been mastered, all 
unite with the paintings of the Magdalenian epoch in speaking the 
immemoriai language of Man the conqueror, though the territory 
conquered was not the same. The lesson of the Nara Buddha and of 
the oivatc Death Dancers is not a lesson of Buddhism or Hinduism, and 
our Museum without Walls opens up a field of infinite possibilities 
bcoueathed us fay the past, revealing long-forgotten vestiges of that 
unflagging creative drive which affirms man^s victorious presence. 
Each of the masteroiecra is a_ purification of the_ world, but their common 
message is that of their existence, and the victory of each individual 
artist over his servitude, spreading like ripples on the sea of time, imple¬ 
ments art’s eternal victory over the human situatjon. 

All art is a revolt against man’s fate. 


When the Greek spirit was at its freest the Greeks felt as much at 
home at the court of the Achacmcnidae as did the Byzantines at the 
Sassanian court; photographic reconstnictions of a Roman street with 
its shops and stalUj its men in togas and veiled womenj remittd us less 
of a street in Washington or even one in London than of a street in 
Benares; it was when they "discovered" Islam that the Romantic artists 
felt they had a living picture before them of classical antiquity. Our 
present age is the first to have iost touch with the Asiatic background of 
its_ past and to have broken the pact which once bound together five 
mUlennia of agricultural civilization as mother earth unites the forests 
and men's graves. The civilization bom of man's conquest of the 
whole globe has brought about a metamorphosis as compfete as those 
effected by the great religions; perhaps the world-wide mechanization 
of today has but one precedent; the discovery of fire^ 

Inevitably the great resuscitation now in progress called for modern 
artj but the form under w^hich that art is known to us is nearing its end; 
brought into being by a conflict (like the philosophy of the Enlightcn- 
mentj, it cannot outfivc its victory intact. Nevertheless our rediscov¬ 
eries of the past are constantly covering a wider territory and drawing 
more into meir net, as happened with the rediscovery of antiquity 
after the end of the Renaissance and with Gothic after the passing of 
Romanticism ; indeed they endorse our art^ for no age that can appreciate 
simultaTjiouily the Greek atchaics, the Egyptiansj Wei scuJpitire and 
Michelangelo can reject Cezanne- Our problems arc not those of 
Baby bo, Alexandria or Byzantium, and even if it is to be “atomized” 
tomorrow, our civilization will not have been like that of Egypt m 
her death-throes, nor is the hand which is fe%'eri 5 hly wresting from the 
earth the buried past the same hand as that which carved the last 
Tanagras; at Alexandria the so-called an museum was but an 
academy^ The first culture to include the whole world's art, this culture 
of ours, which w ill certainly transform modern art (by which until now 
it was given its lead), does not stand for an invasion but for one of the 
crowning victories of the West. Whether we desire it or not, Western 
iMn will light his path only, by the torch he cairic^, even if it bums his 
hands, and what that torch is seeking to throw light on is everything that 
Can enhance the power of Man. How^ can even an agnostic cirilizatiou 
rule out what transcends and often magniScs it? If the quality of 
the world constitutes the l^sic stuff of every culture, its aim is the 
quau^ of Man, and this it Is which makes a culture not a mere com- 
TCndium of knowledge^ but an heir and sponsor of Man's greatn^. 
Hence it is that our artistic Culture, aware that more is asked of it than 
the expression, howcii'er subtle, of our Tnodern sensibility, seeks guidance 
from At figures, songs and poems that are the legacy of the past under 
its noblest aspect—because tt is today sole heir lo that bequest* 

Rome welcomed in her Pan Aeon Ac gods of Ac daeated* 
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The day may come when, contempiadtig a world given back to the 
primeval forest^ a human survivor will have no means even of gttessing 
now much intelligence Man once imposed upon the forms of the earth, 
when be set up the stones of Florence in the billowing expame of the 
Tuscan olive-groves. No trace will then be left of the mbees which 
saw Michelangelo pass by, nursing his mevanccs against Raphael; and 
nothing of the little Paris cafe where Renoir once sal beside Gistanne, 
Van Gogh beside Gauguin. Solitude* vicegerent of Eternity, vanquishes 
mcn^s dreams no less than armies* and men have known this ever since 
they came into being and realized that they must die. 

Nietzsche has written that when we see a meadow ablaze with the 
flowers of spring* the thought that the whole human race is no more 
than a luxuriant growth of the same order, created to no end hy some 
blind force* wouJd be unbearable, could we bring ourselves to realize 
all that the thought implies. Perhaps* Yet I have often seen the 
Malayan 5 ea$ at night starred with phosphorescent medusas as far as 
eye could reach* and then J have watched the shimmering cloud of the 
fireflies* dancing along the hillsides up to the junglris edge* fade gradually 
out as dawTi spread up the sky* and I have told myself that even though 
the life of man were futile as that short-lived radiance, the Implacable 
indifference of the sunlight was after all no stronger than that phosphor¬ 
escent medusa which carved the tomb of the Mcdid in vanquished 
Florence or that which etched Tfie Tkw Cmrjfj in solitude and neglect* 
What did Rembrandt matter to the drift of the nebulae? Yet if it is 
Man whom the stars so icily repudiate* it was to Man, too* that Rem¬ 
brandt spoke. Pitiful, indeed may seem the lot of Man whose little 
days ends in a black night of nothingness; yet though humanity may 
mean so little in the scheme of things* it is wcak^ human hands—forever 
delving in the earth which bears alike the traces of the Aurignacian 
half-man half-brute and those of the death of empires—that draw forth 
images whose aloofness or communion alike bear witness to the dignity 
of Man: no manifestation of grandeur is separable from that which 
upholds it* and such ts Man*s prerogative* All other forms of life arc 
subject* uncrearivei flics without l^ht. 

But is Man obsessed with Eiemi^ and not rather with a longing to 
escape from that inexorable subjection of which death is a constant^ 
tediou$ reminder? Feeble indcra may seem that brief survival of his 
works which does not last long enough to see the light die out from 
stars already dead! Yet surely no less impotent is that nothingness 
of which he seems to be the prey^ if aU the thousands of years piled above 
his dust are unable to stifle the voice of a great artist once he is in his 
cofBn, Survival is not measurable by duration* and death Ls not assured 
of its victory* when chaUenged by a dialogue echoing down the ages. 
Survival is the form taken by the victory of a creator over Destiny and 
this form* when the man himself h dead* starts out on its unpredictable 
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life. That virtory which brought his work into being endows it with 
a voiM of which the nmn himseif was unaware. Those statues more 
than the Egyptians, more Christian than the Christians, more 
Mi^elangelesque than Michelangelo—more human than man^nd— 
which aspired to b^y forth an ultimate, timeless truth, arc still murmur¬ 
ous with the myriad secret voices which generations yet untom will 
elicit from them. The most glorious bodies are not those lying in the 
tombs. 

Humanism docs not consist in saying: "No animal could have done 
what we have done," but in declaring: "We have refused to do what the 
beast within us vrilled to do, and we wish to rediscover Man wherever we 
discover that which s«ks to crush him to the dust,” True, for a reli¬ 
gious-minded nmn this long debate of metamorphosis and rediscoveries 
IS but an echo of a divine voice, for a man b^mes truly Man only 
when in quest of what is most exalted in him; yet there is beauty in the 
fought that this animal who knows that he must die can wrest from the 
disdainful splendor of the nebulae the music of the spheres and broadcast 
it across the years to come, bestowing on them message as yet unknown. 
In that hou^e of shadows where Rembrandt still plies his brush;! the 
illustrious Shades, &iQm the artists of the caverns onwards^ follow each 
movement of the trembling hand that is drafting for them a new lease 
of survival—or of sleep. 

And that hand whose waverings in the gloom arc watched by ages 
immemorial is vibrant with one of the loEUest of the secret yet compelling 
testimonies to the power and the glory of being Man. 

« 935 - 195 ^” 
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SYNOPSIS AND LISTS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 






SYNOPSIS 


PART ONE ; MUSEUM WITHOUT WALLS 

I. — The muscumless ages, 13 - The Art Miucurn, a purely European 
growth, is an assemblage of metamorphoses, 14 - Necessarily incom- 
j^ete, it conjures up thoughts of an ideal art museum, 15 • The Grand 
Tour of art, 15 - Reproduction, 16 - The plastic arts have invented 
their own printing-press, 16. 

II. — Reproduction, 17 - End of the unchallenged sovereignty 
of Italy, 18 - Interpretation of sculpture by reproduction In black- 
and-white, 21 - by centering, ai - by lighting, 21 - Works of art lose 
their dimensions, 21 - Fictivc or suggested arts, 24 - The detail, 25 - 
Modernization of works of art by photography, 27 - Color reproduction, 
30 • The history of art: a history of what can i>e photographed, 30 - 
Spccihc problems set by color: the intrusion of gray, mannerist color, 
the Spanish Baroque palette, 30 • The miniature, gt - Tapestry, 36 * 
Suined glass, 37 - the poetic expression of a monumental art, 38 • 
brought to life by sunlight, 38 • The oriental t^rpet, 41 - Sung painting, 
44 - Styles come to seem like individual artists, the art book playing 
the part of an accelerated film, 46 - Reproduction is bringing before 
us, for the first time, the whole world’s art, 46* 

IIL — This heritage is the product of a vast metamorphosis, 47 - 
The Greek statues have turned white, 47 - AH the remote past reaches 
us cotorless, 49 ' Why the isolated, reconstructed work of art is a mon¬ 
strosity, 47-50 - Was Greek painting tw'o-dimcnsional until the Vtb 
century B.C,? 50 - Every resuscitation "filters" what it resuscitates, 53 - 
The universe transfi^red, 54 - For many centuries painting was the 
most-favored form of poetic expression, 54 - I^eonardo a greater poet 
than Ronsard, 54 - Painting, “a form of poetry made to be seen," 54 - 
From the pseudo-poetry of the plastic arts to the XlXth century, 56 • 
Mannerist poetry, 6 j - Revival of the poetry of the dream, 63 • Baude* 
laire and Michelangelo, 65 - The basic emotions, 66 A Titian is not 
a XVIth century Renoir, 67 - Time, 67 - The lapse of time disintcj^ates 
a wo'fk, but al^ re-integmtes it, 68 - The dialogue indefeasible by 
Unac, 69. 

rv. — Tbe effect of modern art on the composition of the existing 
art museum and that of the ideal art museum, 70 - From the Xlth 
to the XVTth century western art aimed at more and more “illusionism,** 
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70 * Leonardoj 71 - Art ^nd fiction^ 72 ^ Myths of Antiauityj of the 
Renai 5 $anc:e and of our conception of Greece* 73 - Tnc spirit of 
enquiry and the end of oriental fatalism* 74 - Greek figures are the 
figures Man would have chosen had he been God; every artichoke 
transformed into an acanthus^ 76 - Discovery of the smile, 78 - The 
female nude, 8i - Tcchniesil discoveries of the Greets and those of the 
Renaissance* 85 - The concept of beauty* 86 - With tlic passing of Hell 
art came to express a reconcilement ^s^th God^ 86 - Rational beauty* 
87 - Art as handmaid of culture* 87 - The art of the Enlightenment, 
Jesuit art and the stage-play, 90 - Baroque* its masterpieces and its 
style* 91 * Oi^ resuscitation of Italian painters indilFcreiit to rendering 
facial expressions: Uccello* Piero della Francesca* 94 - The tmti idiat 
prcconizcd by Stendhal* Barr^s* 95 - The Jesuit venture* after exploiting 
the story-telling procedures of the Italian masters* ended with the 
eclipse of pictorialized fiction and the triumph of Manet* 97* 

V* — The Romantic writers joined issue with the Classical writers; 
whereas the Romantic painters were successors* not adversaries* of 
the Venetians, 99 - The break with museum art began around 1B60, 
99 - Goya and Hals of Manet* and Masters of the new art 

museum* 99 - Story-telling discarded, loi - The artist's personality 
paramount in the modem picture* 101, 

Damnier*s modcmisnij combined with deference to traditional 
harmony, 102 - Maja Ddjnudn and Ol]fmpiaj toa ^ All referents 
extraneous to painting itself excluded from the picture, 102 Diso^ 
nances, 103 - ilie pink patch of the wrap in Oljmpia^ 103 - Relations 
of colors betwe^ 104 - From Manet to the Fauves, 104 - 

Revi\^l of two-dimensional painting, 105* 

True (as against "^kturesque^) Gothic art* the arts of Egy-pt, 
the Euphrates and the Primitives come to the fore, !o6* - St)dcs replace 
Schools as criteria, 106 - *^Finish^' no longer a sim qua nciJt, to8 - The 
sketch comes into its own, 109 * The working sketch (5tudy) and the 
sketch as direct expression, 109 - Ck>nstablc, Delacroix* Corot* Daumier: 
sketches and drawings* 110 - Painting as an independent language, 112 - 
The new painting* not a new' schfxil but a now snle* 112 - Art breaks 
With religious fahh and beauty, 112 - Execution takes the place of ren¬ 
derings hG * The pictorialization of the world* 117 - Imprcssioiust 
ideology; its aim not a sharper representation of the visible world* 
but its annexation* 117 - Tfa CAaiV* Van Gogh^s ideogram* 119 - For 
the modems* the ^ subject^ u priori dewid of value* 119 - Fainting itself* 
the modem value, 120 - Private worlds, 120 - The film—a means of 
reproduction qua photograph* an art qua montage-^ has liberated 
individualist painting from movement and narration* 12a - Its reper¬ 
cussions on the arts of the past, 127 - Passing of a hitherto unchallenged 
concept of art, and birth of owr art and cur past, 127^ 



PART TWO; THE METAMORPHOSES OF APOLLO 


I, '— The whole ancient worlds from GaUIa Narbonensis to Trans- 
oxiona swept by the Retrogression^ 131 - Retrogression in its extreme 
form led to the sign, 132 - The art of the Celtic coins, 13a - Their common 
ancestor the Stater of Philip of Macedonia, 133 - Diversity of Armorican 
coins, 135 - Hermes changed into a lion m Transylvania, 139 - Abstract 
coins, 140 - Total retrogression: the ideogram, 140 - The winged horse, 
14] ' Even the clumsiest craftsman has no trouble in copying propor¬ 
tions, 145 - Arles and Gandhara, 145 - Substitution of concave for convex 
folds (in drapery), 146 - Technical proficiency indUptrusable to the 
artist only in special types of cultnrcj 146 - The crafbmen of the Retro 
gression did not copy antiquity, but what the creators of barbarian, 
Buddhist or B^-zandne forms had extracted from antique art, 14G. 

IL — Alexandrian art and Buddhism, 149 - Buddhism is Asiatic, 
but not oriental, 149 - Wisdom presented in the guise of beauty, 15^ - 
All trace of movement eUminated, 153 - Calligraphic drawing, *55 ~ 
Rediscovery^ of the dean-cut ridge, 159 - The whole visible worm a 
dic^T of serenity, 162 - The three metamorphoses: Gupta art; Wei art: 

^ nd extinction in the oases, i6a - The final melamorphosis 



IIL — Byzantium, 174 - Byzantium unintelligible if regarded as 
"^Lower"" or **Later” Empire, 174 - The East, 174 - Women there were 
veiled, f 74 - The break-up of classical art, tys - Rome, 17?; - The Cata¬ 
combs, ^75 ‘ Pagan figures put to Christian uses, 176 - The plastic arts 
cease ^ing expressions of the world of the theater, 177 - From Tragedy 
to the Mass, [torn the stage-play to the Mystery, 178 - Bre^iks introduced 
into the arabes^^c, 181 - The parah^is of Rome had affected her art 
before the rise of Chrisrianity, 182 - Once again in the East the Eternal 
was seeking for a style Mpr^rlate to it, 183 - Palmyra, 183 - Pre- 
Byzandne figures, r86 - Tuc Retrogression: the Druse courttiy, Egypt, 
tSj ' Fayum painting, jEB - The art of the cemeteries like Palmyran 
sculpture, tS8 - Transformation of the Roman portrait, - Pompeii 
gives a fake idea of Roman painting, 189 * The murals in the ^ViJIa 
of the Mysteries,^ 190 - Roman art, centered on the real world, encoun¬ 
ters in the Fayum the Egyptian style, bridge work between Man and 
the Other World. 194 - Sarcopfiagus paintings, 194 - There is a new 
light in the eyes of the dead; a glimmer of immortality, 197 - Mosaics 
and illuminations, 199 Their hieratic quality not peculiar ic> Chris-^ 
tendom, 199 * Byzantium and Rome, 201 - Artists discover that, in 
themselves, forms and colors can express the tragic, without recourse 
to representation, 201 * The apse of Sts Cosmas and Damian: in the 
VIth century Byzantium b the sole surviving Great Power, 20a - Tbt 


Byzantine style not doe to ^ special way of seeing, 208 * The Nazareth 
capital, 209 * Virgin and Fantoerator: the Renaissance of the East, 

IV. — Every Roman value bound up with the nodon of self- 
control, 217 - Faces of prophets and patricians, 217 * Portrayals of the 
gods show nothing of their “biographies," 217 - Whereas Chrisdan art 
indi^ddualizes human desdmes and is based on specjlic events, 217 - 
The Greet gods carry their attributes* but die Virgin carries the Child, 
and Christ the Cross^ 220 - Indhidualized portrayals of persons never 
seen by the artist^ 222 - Chiisdanity centers on a tragedy, which gives 
a poignant signidcanice to life, 223 * It does not invent scenes pts invendon 
is the spectator's pardcipation in them, 224 - Gallo-Roman art, 225 * 
The two civilizations, 225 - Romanesque art, an Indivisible whole, 226 - 
Fixjm rudimentary to Romanesque forms, 227 - Each form constrained 
to yield a latent intimation of Christ's presence, 238 - Symbolic thought, 
238 - From the Romanesque to the Gothic eye, 239 ^ The royal crown 
and the crown of thorns, 241 - St Louis, 241 * The devil^s first setbacks 
2.44 “ Antique art used by sculptors as a means of expressing man's 
deliverance, not as a paradigm, 24B - RheimSj Paris, Donatello, 251 - 
The first smile, 251. 

V. -— Giotto and Gothic emodon, 253 - His sculptural art, 255 - 

Tlie just poise of his figures, 256 - Gothic Fr^ent^ithns ut (hi TmpU and 
that at Padua, 258 * Gothic Byzantine styles: St Francis and 

St Thomasp 261 '■ Sweeping gestures and the transfomtation of the 
Gothic line, 262 - The cathedral statues are isolated, Giotto's personages 
grouped, 262 - Invendon of the '‘frame’', 263 - St Modesta of Chartres, 
the Strasbourg Synagogue, 266 •The Rheim$ ^^reconciliation" developed 
into recognition of Man^s prestige, 267 - Antiquity put to God^s service, 
269 ~ The Renaissance not anti-Christian; it gave m much lo classical 
art as it took from it, 271 - The dialogue betweat the art of the human 
and that of the Dj\ine, 272 - Art is that whereby forms are transmuted 
into style, 272. 


PART THREE: THE CREATIVE PROCESS 

i, -— No special ways of seeing: Chinese, Gothic, Primitive, 274 - 
Tlic aitisda eyesight put to the service of his style, not via wrjj; that of 
the non-artist to the seiv^ce of what he is doing or wants to do, 275 - A 
painter wanting to represent nature has to make two dimensions do 
duty for three; a sculptor to expres Tnovement via immobility, 278 * 
Ari involves a process of reduction^ 278 - Art and emodon, 278 - Great 
artists of the emotional nccessajily sensitive, but a highiy sciLsidvc man 
not necessarily an artist, 279 - Renoir and the garage-proprietor, 280* 
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II. — Every great artist's way of seeing conditioned by works of 
art, 281 - Giotto did not copy sheep but Cimabue's figures, 281 - The 
artist’s mature work does not stem &om his childhotid sketches, 281 - 
All artists of getUus begin by copying others, not by imitatmg nature, 
s8] - Prehistoric styles, developed styles, 283 - Art and visual expe¬ 
rience, 285 - Children often artistic, but not artists; such art ends with 
the ending of childhood, 286 - Folk art: its style not instinctive, but 
traditional, 287 - Naive art: only sixty miles (but radically different 
schools) separate a Polish primitive from a Russian even more than 
from a Breton, 291 - Rousseau the Douanier: his sketches. "My manner 
is the result of long years of persistent work, " 293 -Simpbine of Scnlb, 

294 - Portrait and likeness, 294. 

The homage paid to Nature by great artists, c.g, Chardin, Corot, 

295 * But Daumier "could not draw from nature" and Corot had to 
finish his pictures in bis studio, 296 - Accuracy in art, 297 - Nature as 
visualized by the Impressionists, 298 - Unlike the classicists, their way 
of seeing, far from inviting the spectator's assent, disdmmed it, 298 - 
The Byzantines did not see men in the semblance of ikons, nor does 
Braque see fruit-dishes in fragments, 2^. Types of realism, 299 - 
There is no absolute realism; only realistic readjustments of existing 
styles, 301 - Photography realistic only when it pays no heed to art, 302 - 
Submission to nature (and to instinct) is overruled, in the case of the 
great artist, by his will 10 style, 302. 

The my til of "the great medieval craftsman," guided by instinct 
and a humble copyist of all God’s works, 303 - The sponsors of instinct- 
guided art fall back on the art of savages, 307 - The bronze-workers of 
the Steppes, 308 - For us the artist is a creator of forms; the artisan their 
copyist, 3 to - The artist builds up his forms from other forms; the raw 
material of an art that is emerging is never life, but an art preceding it, 

31 '- 

III. — Every artist starts off with the pastiche, 312- The artist, “pris¬ 
oner of a style," 314 - All compositional design is that of a school or 
a new creation; there is no such thing as a neutral 316 * Docs the 
artist, anyhow, chessf bis masters? 318 - Those who affect him so strongly 
as to’lead him to imitate them do not so much please him mfatcinaie 
him, 317 - Vocation and freedom of choice, 317 - Harlequins and fruit- 
dishK in Japan, 319 - The discovery of painting as a world quite other 
than the real world, 319 - Style and significance, 320 - Michelangelo’s 
Left JuJgment, 324 - Representation, a means to style, 333 - Every great 
style a reduction of the Cksmos to Man’s measure, an ^angement of 
the visible world orienting him towards one of its essential parts, 334 - 
Tlie great artist achieves his own stj'lc by starting out from one of the 
forms the world has assumed in the hands of one of his recent prede¬ 
cessors, 334. 
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rV^ — The creator's “‘schema” in literature and pain33.5 - 
Marseilles coins, 336 * Collective "schemas^” 337 The break wth 
the past, 339 - Every great artist impelled to break wiili the art from 
vifhich he Stems, 339 - Though genius repudiates esUblished values it 
is not necessarily an indictment of the world, 341 - Grotto and Goya, 
341 * The school of **amiable accusers” and their methods of creation, 
341 - The myth of Leonardo, 34^? - Psychology of the artist:'Stendhal 
and M. Beyky 344 - C^^anne, 346 - The painter says in his picture what 
he could but betray in words, 347 - The a^rtist overcomes his sense of 
disharmony (due to bis contacts with other's works) by a metamorphosis 
of forms, 34B - He ““filters” visual experience, 348 * Delacroix's diCtionaryn 
349 - The subject: that which mves the artist the moat vehement desire 
to painty 353 - Tinioreito ajtd Titian* 355 - The artist's truth, a matter 
of faith, 355 - The wheelbarrow, 355 - **Miche!angeIo did not know 
how to paint” (El Greco), 356 - Hals's last phase, 358 - A personalized 
absolute, 359 - The great artist makes good his style simultaneously 
with his freedom, of w^hich it is the sole proof and his sole instruiueui# 
359 ^ Amongst all whom works of art delight^ the artist alone wishes, 
by the same token, to destroy them, 359* 

V. — Schools and studios, 360 - The great Venetians, 360 - Fra 
Angelico; the Convent of San Marco, 365 - Lessons to be draw-n from 
V'an Meegeren's forgeries, 369 - The bearing of history on our conception 
of art, 372 - Is there an absolute perfection? 372 - The man of genius, 
a creator of forms, 373 - How the ume factor enters into artistic '"inven- 
' tion”* 374 - Caravaggio and Georges de Latour, 375 - VVhile apparently 
Tiaturalbdc, Latour treats some volumes as Eat planes, 384 - His light, 
390 The aUoY in Caravaroio's genius, 393 - La tour's secret, 395 - 
Poussin, 396 - Botticelli and Lippi, 399* 

VL — Art and history, 407 * Ingrid and Raphael* 407 - A style 
cannot be “dubbed", 410 - The historical mirage, 410 - The artist 
responds to a call, not to a compulsion, 412 - Motives” of the machine 
age: a dish of apples and a Harlequin, 414 - The art of non-historic 
communities, 415 - As a creator, the artist belongs not to a group domi* 
nated by a culture but to a group that is buUding one up, 416 - The 
stream of life, 416 - Art's relations with group detcrminismi 418 - Le{> 
nardo's vulture, 4^9 “ Neither history nor biography lakes account of 
the of works of art, 420. 

El Greco, 420 - The succrasive veisions of ChrUi dnuing tkt Tmd^rs 
from /Ar Ttmplt^ 421 - He retains Baroque movement, W’hile supprt^ing 
what led up to it: the quest of depth, 430 - Christ and Toledo: the 
first Chrbuan landscape, 437 - Tmtoretio's ^“filter,” and forms that 
are the stuff of trophies, 438 - The choice: to widen his art or to deepen 
it, 446 - Man's creation and God^s follow the same rhythm, 446 - The 
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artist of genius can not paint everything; be can paint all be wishes to 
paint, 447- 

Modification of our notion of the masterpiece, 448 * Its analysis 
docs not yield Laws of Art, 448 - ’^Exercises", 448 • The masterpiece, 
a lucky empt 449 * masterwork in an artist's oubk is that which has 
the greatest (Sut^r, 449 - Genius mav be revealed by a single, unique 
work, 449 - The finding of the Madonna detia Sfdia in an attic, 450 - 
Ciohcrcncc of the masterpiece, 451 - The domain of genius and its sjwtcm, 
453 ‘ Attain works give us an immediate sense of creation, 455 - Genius 
substitutes a personal, autonomous system of relations for those of the 
natural world, 458 - "Privileged" occasions, 458 - Great artists not 
transcribers of the world, but its rivals, 461 • Art and death, 464, 


PART TOUR: AFTERJVL^TH OF THE ABSOLUTE 

I. — Our resuscitations and the fissures in Christcndoin, 468 - 
The lightning-flash of Protestantism, 468 - Holland, ^ 6 ^ ~ Subjects and 
values, 470 - Hals, 470 • Rembrandt, 471 - Non-rcligious art and the 
"litUc masters," 475 - Vermeer, 476 - End of an era, 480 - End of essen¬ 
tially religious cultures, 480 - Eclipse of the absolute, 481 - Hbtory*, 
482 - Ratmnalism and diaUmeSt 4S3 - After the Revolutionap^, the Man 
in Revolt, 483 - The middle class, -^3 - Revolutions and religions, 484 - 
The messages of Ingres and Daumier, 4B7 - Legacies of the imaginary, 
488 - A vast tramfiguration, 49J - Officii art and painting’s function, 
492 - T^c conflict of values, 49a - To whom the artists addressed them¬ 
selves, 493 ' They become a "clan," 494 - A revision of accepted values, 
495 - Our machine-agc civilization has failed to build a single temple, 
a single tomb, 496. 

II. — The resuscitation of systems of forms, 497 - Anti-Wroque 
art, 497 - Humanism, 498 - The instinctual drive, 500 - IrnagmOt 5 °^ - 
Popular art, 502 - Color, 507 - The immemorial, 508 - Rousseau the 
Downier, 508 - The People and the Masses, 514 - The renascence of 
wonder, 515 • End of the hero, 515 - CoUecthnsm at its best stems from 
a sense of communion, 516 - Ambiguity of the term "the arts", 517 - 
The Black Virgins, 520 - The arts of delectation, 520 - Every' valid art 
gives an orientation to its means, 525 - "Anti-art” begins when values 
cease, 530. 

III. — Resuscitations of dcmeniary forms of cxjjrcssion, 531 - 
The art of lunatics, 532 - Naive art, 534 - The arts of savages, 537 - 
Their rationalization, 538 - Arts that arraign the world around them, 
538 ■ The devil rears his head again, 541. 

IV. — Man and his underworld, 543 - The arts of Africa, 545 - 
Ife and Benin, 547 - The other world, 5^ - The Empire, 548 - Towards 
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Oceanian art, 553 Poussin and the mask, not adversaries but polarities^ 
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